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_ groups of nations view one another — Control of government is recognition, how- 
. across the world with gradually | in ever belated, of the fact that advances in sci- 
tensifying hostility. Dictatorship has shown ence and technology have revolutionized our 
that it can use scientific | knowledge and the _ governmental requirements. This applies to _ 
hi brains of scientists to create disaster. How- State governments but is especially true of 
ever, in the years before the recent war, Federal government. As a specific example, 
of "government, the | ainsanidtic’ failed to gist only a few years. ago pointed out that 
‘give | science its proper place in government, our policy towards the American Indian 
and | in society. Yet the same intelligence — had not in the least degree been influenced 7 } 
which ‘so miraculously perfected an atomic by the findings of that distinguished sci- 
bomb to wipe out an entire city could— entific institution, the Bureau of American — : 
den city the like of which the How could that have been possible, when - 
What is the place of science in the gov- hundred monographs and bulletins dealing pes ae 
of a democracy? have had _ with the American Indian and his culture? _ | 
4 awesome demonstration of the manner in Publications of other scientific institutions ne < 
_ which scientific knowledge can be hamassed he doubled the number. Yet, with this mine of | 
by primitive and atavistic governments of information its disposal, govern- 
ruthless and ignorant men to produce ca- ment’ s policy towards our aborigines, which Far 
_tastrophe. We have had ample a should have been the most enlightened in oe. 
"scientifically: contrived calamity and -disas- the world, was unaffected by science. The 
vailable was used hardly at all. 
creators of scientific knowledge renounce policy towards the Indians was com- 
responsibility for the use made of the power pounded largely of preconceived notions — 
they unleash. We have had endless discus- held by nonspecialists and it was imple- 
sion of forms of government. How do sci- mented by nonexpert personnel. ~ 
<a fit into our own government? You may regard that as a minor instance, a 
but it could be duplicated in many fields. 
Manuscript received 11, 1947. Actually the s social and economic environ- 
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mot caught up to this, and we are on the _—‘It remains true, of course, that a person 
threshold of atomic energy. Governmental of exceptional natural intelligence can more 


__ Policies based on ethical aspirations and quickly master the intricacies of ne 


_ preconceived notions, grounded _in beliefs than one not so richly endowed. But life 
not sustained by facts, are as wholly out- is far too short for anyone at all to master 


-moded as those based on the now anachronis-— entire range of specialties and to acquire 


tic theories of Marx or Lenin. technical competence in them. ‘Hence the 


_ But the ideas of the agricultural | age pre- - traditional government employee, as well as F 


in ois the era of machine industry and ap- the statesman, must today | heed the advice of 
’ plied science still tend to prevail in our ‘specialists ‘tongues they do not 
‘democratic government. Only World W ar II 


"more was needed. We clung to instinc- ancing ‘research, science and 


tive, emotional, rule-of-thumb methods in _ But informed competence rather than un- 


have neglected scientific native intelligence is urgent all 
method, which is essentially rational and and down the line. Whichever political party 
a —_—_ which dispassionately assembles i is in power, er, science holds the leadstrings. 
the pertinent facts, formulates conclusions _ Dictatorship and democracy alike bow to 


upon them, tests these out and modi- science. 


‘fies them on a basis. of new facts as pee Often in spite of itself, and against its 
ceived, carries out experiments as required, own ‘better judgment, our Federal Govern- 
and ex executes policies based on the kno knowl- _ ment has had increasingly to employ sci 
edge so created. entific technical p personnel. If, “for 
_ In recent years, it is true, large areas of stance, you enact a law to control traffic in 


have necessarily become in- food, drugs, and cosmetics or to inspect 
creasingly technical in character—but this meat, you must have the requisite scientists _ 


_ does not hold at the highest levels. _ The _ to perform laboratory work which will back 
process was inevitable, unless we elected up regulatory functions in these fields. You 


to renounce science and all its ‘derivatives. — must al: also have researchers developing new 


The daily ‘operations of public adminis‘tra- facts: and ‘methods which can alone make 
involved a knowledge of medicine, actions stick in court. q 
"physics, chemistry, bacteriology, agronomy, Today the Federal Governmen s 
- higher | mathematics and a whole train of of scientific specialists runs the gamut of — 
scientific For the the sciences themselves, and of their highly 

fied, classically ye person of 
‘expert intelligence. Power to deal effectively ‘native intelligence, the nonspecialist, is in 
with these problems rests on technical com- om- constant retreat before the expert. 
_ As Charles A. Beard wrote nearly twenty lished a compulsory contributory medical 
years ago: “In the presence of an intricate service for the care of American n mercan 4 
question respecting the hydraulics “of river seamen in especially constructed marine hos- ; 
improvement, the physics of hull design and pitals. That radical step was taken July + 16, : 
water resistance, or the strength of materials, © 1798, and it meant ‘that the government 
the most must hire medical specialists; it ultimately 
‘developed into that magnificent research and 
rvice institution, the Public Health Serv- — 


ce and its National Institute of Health. 
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THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN DEMOCRATIC GOV 623 
Further impetus to the employment of ys Weather Bureau, Food and Drug Adminis- _ 
scientific personnel was given by the crea- tration, Women’s Bureau, Children’s Bureau, 
of the Department of Agriculture; Presi- Public Health Service, Public Roads 
5 dent Lincoln signed its organic act May ae zy ministration, Atomic Energy Commission, A 
1862. The second Commissioner of Agricul- Federal Trade. Commission, U. S. Tariff 
ture—the agency then had a bureau not Commission, Federal Power Commission, 
Cabinet status—the distinguished Gen. Smithsonian Institution, Tennessee Valley q 
_ Horace Capron, soon found that mere hack Authority, Veterans Administration, Agricul- = 
2 politicians and ordinary clerks would not — tural Research Administration, Forest Serv- 
properly staff his Department. Som Conservation Service, and d Bureau 
his annual report to President Grant of Agricultural Economics. 
for 1870, Commissioner Capron remarked Regulatory agencies must back their ac- 
- that his agency’s “work demands a higher _ tions with scientific facts which often have” 
or order of talent than the routine service of to be ascertained by research. Industry gen-— 
most public business; it requires a knowl- erally is happy to have government under- — 
edge of national economy, social ‘Science, — take basic or pure research and itself, in the — = 
natural history, applied chemistry, animal main, to pursue applied or development re- a 
and vegetable physiology, and practical agri- search. That last stronghold of small free 
culture; and presents so broad a range of | enterprise, the agricultural industry, by its 
= facts in each field of investigatiori as to e very nature requires government to carry _ 
demand the most active effort and the most a. on most of its research, both basic and ap- 


F offered far too ‘much help which was “prac- i life the Federal Government is in > 

_ tically useless for the purpose.” we So: a very strategic position to procure statistics = 
As time passed numerous Federal Govern- and other information required in research 


of scientifically trained personnel. The armed — Here r rises the acute problem of handling mt 4 
forces soon had incorporated into them units scientific personnel by the quasitraditional 

_ which performed research. But it was World — procedures originally evolved for quite other — 
War II, of course, that made such extensive questions also arise as: Is 


_ them. The Office of Scientific Research scientist? government 
Development was the outstanding example quality? Can government offer ‘research 
of what efficient deliberate mass homicide _ ‘Workers an environment that will provide 
demands these modern times. them freedom and render them fruitful? Or a 
Today science forms an essential adjunct will they be worried to exasperation n with rec 
‘ to and an integral part of all Government tape and a subtle invisible censorship? How pe 
_ operations i in the field of agriculture and de- should wench be budgeted and admin a 
ly suggests the many other Federal Govern- Science has rapidly assumed an ‘increasing 
——— require the employ- — place in government. Yet in 1947 gover er 
of scientific personnel, the performance ment spent only about 55 million dollars 
“of research, and the application of scientific fundamental or background research.’ 
knowledge: cause approximate figures are readily avail- 
4 Federal Bureau of Investigation, Hydro- able for the U.S. Department of Agriculture, | 


of Reclamation, Geological Survey, Bureau * All-told the Federal government expenditure for 
- 1947 will be about 625 millions, most of it for ap- 


of Mines, Office of Indian Affairs, Fish h and > plied and developmental research. Of this 80 per 
Wildlife Service, Coast and Geodetic Survey, cent will be spent by the armed forces, the re- 

‘National Bureau of Standards, Patent O: ce, mainder by civilian agencies. 
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ja they will be used as an In it and God 
had about 300 employees actively engaged do not have to work for government, 
in research; it spent about $490,000 on this into just about the same e sort of difficulties . 
activity, or something like $1,633 per em- that they assume to be the government sci- 
_ Ployee per year. During 1918, the last year entific worker’s “unique portion. = 
of World War I, the 1 respective figures were a a For there is a sort of invisible censorship _ 
ve 3,150 employees, $5,600,000 appropriation, in every “vinnie Research is directed and _ 
$1,962 per worker. channeled by someone. Projects can be 
1932 Agricu Iture had nearly five thou- continued as surely: because some director 


 priation for this activity was $16, 069, 000, powerful groups cause politicians to deny 
+=$3,348 employee. The respective them funds. It_ is true that some powerful 
he figures were 6,250 employees, an appropria- interest may prevent the 5 performance of re 
tion of $21,412,000, or $3,426 per employee — _ search and the dissemination of its — 


2 a year of Pearl Harbor. The latest figures, in “some state university, but benefactors 


a: those for 1946,.show 6,150 scientific work- f may quite ignorantly stipulate that funds 
me; ers, an expenditure of $4,026 on each, and _ Shall not be used for wise purposes in pri- 
a total appropriation of $24, 762, ooo for re- vate research institutes. == 3 ~ 

_— during the fiscal year.? The returns Again, freedom of publication may be > 


i on such investment in research are enormous, _ because some powerful | — 


By often 500, not infrequently 10,000 per cent; would find the results inimical to its pre- 
for detail see my book, Two Blades of Grass. ~ sumed welfare, or because those up above . 
i This same volume also demonstrates that _ decide that the results must remain secret 
research and findings of the very highest for defense purposes. Many scientists who | 

have resulted, many of which changed worked for government during World War II 
the entire course of science progress. It is 2 especially resented the latter. But no scien- 
_ obvious that (erereeent can provide suffi- : tific worker at all always has absolute free- 


do a superior job. Naturally it does not in- ae worker may not widely publish results favor- ; 
ae offer an environment in which first- i able to margarine in a state with a big dairy — 
quality research can be performed. Many industry, but just as certainly all industrial 
gifted scientists who entered government ‘concerns closely scrutinize and censor papers 
; ‘service during World War II and served — their staff members deliver or publish, to 
Bien’ prevent giving away what they naively re 
complained bitterly a and declared they gard as industrial secrets. 
: never work for government at peace. See _ There is nothing about government em- 


S) § -_— But the government can enable its work- ployment that is irrevocably hostile to the 


ers to do. top-flight work. The disdain with — performance of high-quality research by top- 
which many scientists outside government flight investigators. Salaries in the — % 
a affect to regard government scientific work grades are fully adequate. They are ir inade- 
is not wholly warranted by any means. quate’ in the higher grades, just ‘they 
deed this disdain is rather curious. It forms in universities and private foundations, 
Be part and parcel of the American’ s tendency _ for both constantly lose top men to industry. z 
a te denigrate anything his government does, Yet those men must be more attracted usu- 
: és while resorting to it for assistance and pro- ally by their monetary reward than by i 
. tection in all great national emergencies. scientific work. Men who leave fertile and q 
. _ Moreover scientists who are employed by — varied fields of government research to be- By 
universities, Private foundations, or private come research directors for soft drink or 


_ * Department of Agriculture expenditures for re- proprietary medicine concerns, however — 


total about $31,328,000 for fiscal ‘year and Jacking in devo- 
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also offers rs ample. two standpoints, one of which is veteran 
portunities for professional advancement preference. Wave, or a male who 
and recognition and for in-service training, sat the war out in a Washington office gets 
as well as advanced education. Equipment a this preference which only combat veterans — : 
and supplies are normally available in really merit. It offers sufficient margin to . 
plenty; there a1 are excellent libraries readily place an incompetent on the list of ‘eligibles 
accessible perform a variety of helpful or a individual 
h ent is still top three. 
that any sort of trip partakes of the nature PF; search job is unique. Not just any | chemist — 
of a vacation, and is merely a slightly dis- rs who can manage to stand high on a list “a 
ised recreational adventure. Hence gov- of eligibles can fill any job in this field the ; 
scientists do not have the government may have vacant. Usually 
tunity they should to attend professional so- specialist with a peculiar knowledge of just L 
ciety meetings or to visit distant to things is 
discuss mutual problems. agency may be compelled to accept an 
_ However, travel funds a are often restricted incompetent with veteran! 
elsewhere than in government. More serious "preference, or someone unqualified in the — 
is the traditional government habit of budg- _ special knowledge desired, because ay: hap- 
eting “research on an annual basis, quite pen to be among the top three. 
like more routine activities. ‘Vet it has had After he gets his appointment the sci- 
tee of continuation of a project when con- Civil Service rules. His 1 Bie 
tracting with outside laboratories. Any re- on his efficiency ratings nrg research being = 
search project worth undertaking is Ukely the it it is 
to take at least a year merely to get under possible to rate a scientific researc a P 
way. It should be guaranteed in advance — by rules formulated for clerks and stenogra- 
sufficient longevity to Provide na capone phers. The position of science in our gov- 
for accomplishment. Year-to-year ap- could improved by changes in 
propriations, with the everpresent of examination, selection, and pro- 
of sudden not ot conduce motion. Separation 
Again, , ordinary Civil procedures Likewise improvements could be 
created for the selection and appointment the budgeting of research 
of clerical personnel are ill- -adapted to Sell projects. There should be divisions, staffe 
entific workers. But improvements are by qualified specialists, in both the Civil 4 
coming , slowly. Years ago when the writer _ Service Commission and the Bureau of (a 


entered the service as a Gast | he took oe Budget having the specific function of at- 


of course, chemistry is so divided ‘up into 
unlike specialties that no one could even Quite arbitrary cuts: 
pretend to master the whole field. So | non-— research made by Congress of 
® assembled examinations, interviews, “and the course, not only shatter morale among gov- ot) 
filling out of forms as to education and ex- ernment ‘scientific workers, % but 
perience, have taken the place of answer- courage others from entering the service. : 
ing written questions in writing. “Sa Untold damage is done in this way yet, con- 
But successful applicants still appear in sidering the conditions under which it must — 
lists of eligibles, the unit desiring to make Pe unction on trivial budgetary details, ‘it a 
an appointment being required to select one _ remarkable that Congress does as well as it 
of top thi three. is from at least does 
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granting “appropriations: t for research needs mit others to use the results of their discover. 
renovation. ies unguided. They must accept responsibilty _ 
; a his brings us to the place of scientists for control of the forces they have unleashed, 
_ As we know from the activities of our asso- 
“ers were almost invariably subordinated to 6 ciations of atomic scientists, many of ‘them 
administrators who were untrained in ‘sci- a are aroused to . their ‘responsibilities, But 
But, regardless of an in- efficient administration and a high degree 
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‘can have regard for the place ‘of science. 
a _ Science in modern culture and government. pe _ Scientific workers must continue to de- | 
i As early as 1929 there was a British 4 mand their rightful place in policy formula- 
a of Scientific Workers which got tion. By pure inadvertence and as a mere 
seventy members of the by-product of idle curiosity, science has 
- House of Commons and formed the nucleus done more to change the structure of our 
of a Parliamentary Science Committee. ‘society ‘during the past 75 years than all 
. ee was to inform Members of Parlia- the politicians and reformers who ever 
a ‘ment about the facts germane to scientific lived. The contention of ‘political parties 
problems they had to consider. also for control of government is obsolete ‘now 
fa ts brought to the notice of Parliament what when national policies should be formulated 
tp science had done, was doing, and could do, on a basis of scientifically ascertained facts 
and advised how government could best as. interpreted by experts. | 
es encourage research and direct the ae *These experts in both the social and the 


of technical personnel. natural sciences should work in teams, 
We ‘Today scientific and technical knowledge along with the fellows who know how to 
should largely control the expenditure of make the people not only accept but relish 
public funds. The useless expenditure of what is best for the nation—the highest 
public money can better be prevented by of politicians. Professional experts act- 
scientific study than by any other means. ing: as consultants and in a purely subordi- k 


nae Nearly all problems of administration and nate capacity are insufficient. Their work a 
7 development now involve scientific factors. cannot be wholly advisory. Their position of 
—s Iti is anachronistic to leave control too much and status, relative to that of administra. a 
in the hands of those who lack first-hand tors, must be improved. This does not mean | a 

knowledge of science. EAR good scientists to make poor adminis- a 
the boll weevil first appeared there trators. 
were experts who knew what should be done ~ But those who administer scientific p pro- a 

and who advocated doing it, but nonscien-— and projects, as those who 
] 

can be said of the many years which of science to enable to act intelli 


flood control and soil conservation were gently. They may be far better administra- ‘the 
vociferously advocated by e experts who could tors than the scientists, but they must wri 
gain acceptance of their views non- understand science well to evaluate min 


a manifesto just what» calamity : science should to del 
_ would follow passage of a 2 certain tariff bill; with scientific and technical problems which | 
can be understood and properly solved only 
by scientific means. 
Science: is ‘peculiarly adapted to “work 
well: with government in a democracy. For 


must do more today than mere! 
x Se the frontiers of human know 
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|= method, of ‘government, whereas 

dictatorship, of whatever kind, is a rigid merely renders more “arbi 
system of government. A democracy at its trarily ruthless. “Scientific personnel must 
best also” seeks the relevant facts, ‘examines achieve rightful ‘status within “this” our 
‘them dispassionatel y; formulates tentative own democratic government. 


conclusions d upon them, tries these this see 


onclusions in practice, and makes such ad- by John R. Steelman, Chairman of the Presi- 
‘justment as the circumstances dent’s Scientific Research Board, which began ap- 
“warrant. That is scientific method. pearing after this article was written. The 
3 A democracy uses science in the formula zz of the 5 volumes is Science and Public Policy. 


_ Volume 2 on the Federal Research Program, volume ‘an 
‘tion ¢ of policy. Dictatorship uses scientific 3 0n Administration for Research, and volume 5 on = 


_means of tly opinions, The Nation's Medical Research are especially 


aa THE ‘MINIMUM EQUATION 4 q 
sever A UNIFYING SOCIAL PRINCIPLE: dq 
WITH _ATTEMPTED ED SYNTHESIS 


ie a I N THE interest of an eventual systemati- ie _ With this postulate in mind we shall de- 


ind the zation of social science, | the attempt fine a human social system as a population — 
teams. will be made in the present paper to in-— 


te qualities of goods (and services) 
themselves by the expenditure of equivalent 

Stouffer, and inferentially others. We shall rates of work according to rules of ol 

call the unifying theory the Hypothesis vof that apply | to all members of the population. — 

the Minimum Equation.* Since some details We shall assume initially that there i is 

of this hypothesis have already been Pre- equality among individuals in production + 

sented, we shall first (I) stress those aspects ad ‘consumption. Thus if C ‘is the total 


of persons who inhabit a large terrain = 


how to tegrate theoretically, with criticism, a — ng like quantities 


t relish of different social measurements including 
highest Hf some by J. H. S. Bossard, J. Q. Stewart, S. A. 
rts act- 
subordi- 
ir work 
position 
linistra- 


seem to be particularly germane to the data "person receives 1 /C amount | of the goods 
to be ‘presented | (II) as a test of the ssi _in return for a 1/C amount of the total hu- 


esis. “man work expended in production and distri- 
person- THE HYPOTHESIS OF THE MINIMUM 


ba la structure of such a tem, minding 
basic postulate 0 the ypothes ot esis s of the dispersion of the population, will ll clearly 
e minimum my: be subject both to the givens of the terrain 
writing is wee & (including climate) and to the diversity of 


valuate 
E ‘raw materials and processes that are used i in 


ack More extensively “elaborated G.K ot ‘Concentrating first upon the question of 


tional Unity and Disunity, Bloomington, Ind.: e 
Principia Pres | “phe the diversity of raw materials used, let us 


P\P,/D Hypothesis the Case of Railway Express,” “note that as the m-number of different kinds a 

Journal Psychology, 22 (1946) 3- 8; ‘Some Deter- of “necessary raw materials i increases, the 

minants of the Circulation of Information,” Ameri probability decreases of finding all the m- 


Journal Psychology, 59 (1946), 401-421; “ 
?.-Py/D Hypothesis: on the Intercity Movement | different: kinds of raw materials in a given 


of Persons,” American Sociological Review, area in which, from the viewpoint of the 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGI L REV 
tributed at random. Indeed the probability similar to that of a system | of i, 


it decrease rapidly since it is the product As the m-diversity of necessary materials 
of the individual m probabilities. Therefore increases with the decreasing likelihood of 
r am increase in area of the terrain tends to finding them in a single spot, the need in- ; 
; be directly related to an increase in the creases for an exchange of goods aelpet ; 
m- -diversity of materials used. In this con- the terrain.. Moreover since by definition, | 
nection we note that with» the increased every person is to receive a like amount and 
m- -diversity that attended” the Industrial kind of goods for his like amount of 
___- Revolution, the tendency has been towards work, each person will be a destination- -point | 
fewer and larger countries, and towards a for a (negative) flow of traffic in finished 
greater imperialism and ‘a more extensive goods and services; and he will also be an 
— a a intensive foreign trade by the highly © origin- point for a (positive) 1/C flow of — 
— industrialized. We shall call this the area- traffic in payment of the same. a i 
— _ But there are further - obvious ¢ consequences t located in reference to this two directional - I 
an increased m-diversity of raw materials, flow of traffic which in turn will be subject I 
with a decreased likelihood of finding them | to the exigencies of the minimum equation. 
, . a given spot. Thus, first, as m increases, The minimum equation for our present dis- l 
> Cm will be an increased rate of movement bet cussion means the minimum sum of the r 
¢ of raw materials: throughout the terrain. products of all M-masses moved into produc- ¢ 
Second, there will tend to be an increased - tion, through production, and back to the 0 
diversity of processes (tools and skills) consumers when multiplied by their respec- e 
are used to "produce the increasingly tive D work-distances (and by work 
diverse goods, with a concomitant increased — distance is. meant the amount of human ff V 


specialization (and hence diversity) of oc _ work that is directly or indirectly eoeeery tl 
‘cupational labor and of kinds of manufactur- move the mass over the  distance).* 

_ ing and distributing establishments. Third, We have said that the comparative’ rate 

ice there will be a profound change in the “i of this two dimensional Sow of traffic in- | 
number, -P-population sizes, and D-spacings creases with the m- -diversity of the system 
- @ communities in the terrain, as we shall in which each person is a point of origin fo 
‘now see in somewhat greater for a1 /C share of production and a point 
jail long as a small m- diversity of raw of destination for a fC share of finished 


materials is used with an increased likelihood goods. Hence the actual location of persons 7 a 
of finding them i in a restricted area, there is SS the terrain is subject to their dual roles @ 3 “ 
an economy (the Force of Diversification) — of producer and consumer, the respective gg h 


4 
in living at the very source of the raw ma- ee - economies of which are in conflict. ae a = a 
xs - terials, with the result that the total P-popu- # _ As producers there is the aforesaid econ- & a ' 
lation of the terrain will be broken up into omy of living as closely as possible to the | 
@ large m-number of small and virtually supply of needed materials (the ‘Force of ary 
os utarchical communities that are more or - Diversification). But as consumers there is Ce 
Tess equally spaced over the terrain, pro- am ey . in living together in one big of 
vided that the terrain is homogeneous i ty, where all production occurs, in order 4 
of the rate of work that must be ‘© minimize the work of transportation in %, 


: respec 
expended per unit of area in order to procure fe distributing finished goods to_consymers. 


lar, 

= necessary small | m- diversity ‘of needed | (We shall call this the Force of Unification.) pe 
materials. Strictly considered, each of the m-diversity of needed raw materials 
these autarchical communities is “an inde- the communities that manufacture hac 
"pendent social. ‘system in the light of our goods out of the larger m- diversity. will be Yor 
definition. Later we shall see that the struc- es Fost less capable of being located 4 ‘Dis 
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| HYPOTHESIS OF THE ‘MINIMUM EQUATION’ 
the source of raw materials and therefore We are arguing that as the m- 
increasingly more capable of responding of the system increases, the exponent, ?, 
the Force of Unification. As a result, a city will increase, while m will decrease under 
of growing m will also | grow in P size, the increasing relative _ magnitude ate 
as it becomes increasingly more important Force of Unification. Yet let us be 
as a distributing center and increasingly | less at the very outset about one point, as we 
important as a source of raw materials. | discuss our equations and our theoretical rt , 
Since the members of the population can- Forces. Thus, the ratio, (or the inverse 
not live both at the sources of raw materials ratio, p) ‘can be derived empirically from oon 
and at the sources of finished goods, their — > sepa- 


various sets of concrete data; but the sepa~ 
actual locations will depend upon the cont- 


- parative magnitudes of the two Forces in 
question. Since the Force of Diversification — 


rate values of the Forces of Diversification 
and Unification which are theoretical factors, 
and by no means mathematical parameters, tee 


makes for a larger number of smaller com- x cannot be obtained empirically, since we > 
_ munities, whereas the Force of Unification have no units of Measurement for these _ a 
_ makes for a smaller number of larger com-— a latter (such as the unit of horsepower for — 

munities, then, interpreted as a best straight measurement of physical force). This 


~ communities, when ranked, r, in the order With the above in mind, let us digress 2 ee 


‘their will follow the 


Where r is and positive, and where 


- the exponent, q, represents the ratio of the " 


momentarily in order to visualize the dy- 
namic “operation of an n increasing Force of — 
Unification, as p increases. Since the system 
must minimize work, the system will con- _ 


“magnitude of the Force of Diversification — 


tinually seek new materials and methods 
that will produce the same goods and serv- 
ices with less labor (the Force of Innova- ie 


of Unification. tion). This Force will concentrate ‘itself 
his equation can be expressed also i in the those portions of 
system whose comparative efficiency is 
less, since that is where the 
greater savings are to be effected. Hence, 


‘where P- Sn equals ine population a the by and large the system tends to become > 


terrain, and where P is ‘the population of equally efficient everywhere—in production, 

community of equation transportation, and distribution—with the ; 

"ployed persons at any point is proportionate 

Since 2 the population at that point. 

‘argument, let us illustrate it from the U.S. A. 

Census data for 1930 for which the ‘value employed _ = result of the Force of - a eg 

cities. following the harmonic series 1, 1%, _ Nevertheless be 

largest city, P= 6,930,446; Chicago, the economically located in the ‘communities 

second largest had 1% that t number, or of larger size—and proportionately so, since 

had 669, 817 inhabitants, or Yoth of New 

York’s, and so on. The data for Metropolitan a 

n, will be presented later i in Figure 1. 


result that the number of resulting unem- 

Obviously those persons who become un- 
4 ill ter ily cease to be 
p= 1, with the populations of the ranked Ovation wi emporarily cease to be pro-— 
\,, Thus, Now ‘York, the first And as consumers they are 

wt 

3,376,438; Pittsburgh, the tenth largest city, these larger c communities are proportionately 
Districts in 1940, which follow the same — 


during periods of severe unemployment, the 
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since larger a community is, the 
ever more suitable it is to absorb the surplus" 
iz _ unemployed from the outside, and the ever 
ess impelled it is to eject its own unem- 
it follows that the ever larger com-— 
munities will grow ever more at the ex- 
pense of the number and sizes of the smaller 
communities. In this fashion the larger com- © 
- munities will grow to a size depending upon — 
_ their rank under equation 2. As a result of 
the above, the available free labor market 
e for new enterprises in a community will also 
: be a function of its rank. Hence, as the © 
By diversity of the entire system increases 
_ by the adoption of new materials and meth- — 
~ ods, this increased m-diversity is likely to be 
allotted to communities as a function of 
Since this relationship between P and m- 
aay is basic to our argument, let us in- 
Spect it more closely, as we say that a com- 
—— m-diversity of activity consists of 
successive unit increments of kinds of ac- 
_ tivity that are added to the original stock. 
_ That is, as m increases from m, to m, by the ~ 


“2 
increase the n-number nts sot 
antecedent Indeed the m-number of estab- 


NG 


increase the number of et 


(e.g. any increase in P will proportionately — 


tc.) 


ducers and consumers, they will have a dou- 


i ble effect upon the size of P. W hatever econ- g 


_ omy makes P attractive as a center of in- 
e. creased production (by adding | the new h 

producers) makes it equally : attractive as aS a 
center of increased consumption, as further 

Persons move into P, both to consume the 
“new h goods, and to supply the new | pro- 
ducers (see equations 6 and 8 below). Hence, — 
P will grow at a rate that is twice as fast as 
hk the rate of increase of its m-diversity. Since 


P grows according to P? (where P? = P/r?), | 
then (with a c-constant ‘understood) : 


And since e the argument ¥ we used about the ff 


n-number and m-diversity of establishments 


a of equations 3 and 4 applies also to the occu- | 


lishments of all kinds will increase with 


addition of 1 A-increment, the original m, pations of the persons in the communities, 
< kinds of activity are not abandoned; instead we may conclude that the m-number of dif- 
i _ the new A-kind is added. For example, if ‘m, ferent persons of like occupation, and the 
. is a barber shop, this barber shop is still ono m-diversity of their occupations will be sub- 
; a the new A-kind of enterprise—say a 
beauty parlor—is added. Yet, let us note 
‘ B that this added h will serve the needs of an 


_ing domain of persons) outside the commu- 


- have their features beautified, but who will 
.. still get their hair-cuts at home. In short, 
the population domain of customers for an 
h-kind of goods-services increases 
Laborers must be imported to the 
new A increasing the size Of 


bility of labor and unemployment cf. H. Makower, 


Mt Mobility of Labor: Analysis for Great Britain,” 
Oxford Economic 1939, 10-97) 


increasing number of persons (or an increas- the social system follow equation 1 (and 


who will come to the growing city to cupations and the m different establishments 


with the 


| 


mber of unemployed will be in proportion to — _ lishments of that community are studied. 
of the city’s population. For study of mo- 


i a -Marschak, and H. W. Robinson, “Studies in i etc. of the whole country whose P-communities 


- ject to the same equations as apply to the 
establishments themselves. From this argu- 
ment we deduce that if the communities of — 


then both the m different «| 
_ will follow the same equations, when ranked; — 
r, in the order of N- 


- population of the total terrain, if all occupa- 
"tions and throughout the ter 


therefore 2 2), 


"munity, if the occupations ‘and 


ae *In short, the harmonic seriation of occupations, — 


are harmonically seriated, consists of the summated — 
_ harmonically etc. in the 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF ‘THE ‘MINIMUM EQUATION’ 

— We have spoken ; above about the domain 

of the population of consumers of a com- | 

“munity’s | successive h’s of different goods- portionate to P/r’. We ‘mention this consi- 


_ that the therein contained filings will be pro- ee ; 


mately services, and have intimated that the radius deration in order to suggest that there are 
ec), of the increases with h. That boundaries to cities which over the 

th pro- size. e. Therefore, for our Districts). We mention this 
domain of consumers for the final of the also in order to protect our- 
recon- [jm largest community will be the entire terrain selves against the criticism that it is impos- 

of of in- of the whole system which will include all "sible to use political boundaries for our sta- — 

new i |g members of the population. This largest com - tistical studies. In this connection let us re- ad 7 
easa munity, according to the ‘simplified flect that as. politicians extend the city’ 
further tions of our analogue, if there is no interna- boundaries ever farther, they assume re- 
ne the tional tr trade, will be in th the ; center of the ter-— ~ sponsibilities at a rapidly decreasing rate eo — 
h rain. » on return; and conversely. Hence, there is an 
lence, _ Turning now momentarily from the ,ques- equilibrium- -point for a municipal boundary 
fast as tion of the domains to that of the density of of fixed uiage or A similar argument applies 
Since persons within the domains, and remember- area- -diversity argument 
ing that by definition the cost in work in- above). 
<7 © creases directly in proportion to the D work- Magnet analogues are not new to dt 
4) distance, we can understand how, under our language ir in which the terms “pull” 
assumed homogeneity of terrain, the actual “push” are quite frequent. Our above ana- 
:ments population- density per unit-area around the logue, however, is incomplete because 
center of a community will be inversely re- - makes no provision for moving the magnets 
nities, lated to the square of the distance to the cen- by ‘comparative. distances that are inversely ps 
of dif. ter, or in terms of an absolute density at a "proportionate to their respective values - 
id the from city (in which P/r®. This shortcoming could be e rectified 

e sub- P= or: bey J the magnet’s mass increase with its 

to the density, = = (6) strength; or better still, to have its mass con- 

argu- Tn this connection visualize nm different of its ‘collective steel fillings with the 
ties of _ magnets: Ww hose respective e P forces, when = "magnetic constant changed toa gravitational — 
ranked i in the order of decreasing force, fol- constant intwo dimensions. = 
nt oc- Mm low equation 2 with an almost infinitesimal Yet under the above “cond ane 
ments Value of the exponent, p. Then i imagine these ould be the interspacings of our communi- 
inked: [| magnets placed in a field of equally dense ties? According to our general argument a 
ber of ff me filings. As p increases in the series, the & to this point, the N-number of communities _ 
“radii of the effective domains of the r magnets, approximately equal size will be 
(5) &@ toa given degree of density of filings, will in- , mately equally spaced under the Force of — . 
to the in Proportion to to P/r?, with the abso- Diversification in our homogeneous terrain. 
| lute densityp of filings around each ‘magnet What, then, is the N number of different 
re ing in proportion to equation6. = = communities of approximate like P-popula- 
pro- Yet equation 6 refers only to the manner nner tion-size? This relationship between N and 
Comm in which the filings within the domains are. = is a | corollary of equation 1, and it can be Pe a. 7 
estab- 
i filings i in a domain, that will be in proportion cited footnote 6 infra) : 
ations, take a given outer degree of density—such as in which represents a small constant (about 4 
ae might be determined for a city by the eco- | 


1%) that is appreciable only for very small 
‘nomical density-limits of a unified municipal P. Incidentally, equation 7 4 
system of “supply, sewage- ~disposal, des describes the NV number of different domains 


a 
ents of 
estab. 

com- 


of like radius , as well as the V number of 4 ‘that ¢ any kind of goods is in P is directly pro- 
linear J D work-distances of like size between — ie portional | to P; the probability of finding it 
communities of like size (multiplied by a there from a D- distance is inversely | propor- 
i OR tional to D by precise geometric probability 
ee This last consideration of linear D work- 7 the sense that the angle subtended at a 


point by a given disc i is essentially inversely 


mains. Since each | P > community -work- distance). Hence the y interchange of 
cer P/C share of the ‘total C work expended, | = /C value-units of goods between any two 
and si since it receives i in return the same | e share be, communities, P,, and P2, will be: “gah a 
(fC = Pye Py 
services between io ai vei: This equation sheds light on equation 4: 
Now let us assume that this inter-commu- whatever makes any P attractive as a locus 
nity transportation is effected by porters | for the production of new / kinds of goods, 
_ carry a constant unit of exchange value of thereby increasing P by the amount of the 
se goods-services per mile-hour; they ' will carry | new producers, will Bind P equally attractive | 
i _ their positive-flow of goods- -services in a sin- cs as a probable supply of goods, thereby in- 5 
<= from their respective immediate 7 creasing the density of traffic to and within - 
= to their respective immediate destina- 5 P once again by the same amount. Moreover, f 
tions for further processing, and they will — equation 8 gives us the necessary information 
then return home the same way with nega- about the N-number of different trips of ike 
tive-flow of finished goods have Dr distance if we remember that both the N- § 
“received in exchange. number of cities of like P-size and their i 
Let us now inquire into the V caine of tervening D-distances are inversely propor- | 
single trips (or round-trips, if one will) of tionate to (approximate) of equation 
like Dy trip-distance that the porters will or: 
carry throughout the entize terrain during an (N + a) — 6) = C 


is 


ia Each community will cating a share of aa in a closed field, a decreasing number a 
_ the total work of the system in proportion — of persons have the opportunity to go longer 
to the fraction P/C in which P is its: relative distances (e.g., conceive of a circle cut into 
Be vse -size. And in exchange it will re- city blocks; only those living at the circum- 
ceive from the system a P/C share of the ference have the opportunity to walk the 
total | ‘consumable goods. (For convenience longest diameter Dr in a straight line, and 
a we shall ignore interchanges within | the | com- so similarly as distances become shorter; 
‘munity since, as we shall later note, the same corrects for this). Equation 9, there- 
_ principle under discussion applies.) Porters, fore, will: describe all movement of persons 
therefore, will be carrying the same amount, by bus, train, automobile and foot; it will 
he by: value, out of the community as they carry — also describe the distances of telephone calls, 
into it. For this interchange each ‘community telegrams, mail, express packages etc. pro- 
will have a number of porters that is propor- vided that the cost per mile is constant per 
Fak tionate to its P-size. All these porters of each _unit-value of shipment, and provided that a 
r community will carry goods of all sorts in — persons are equally able to pay the costs.° 
units per Porter to all other communi- __ to the circulation of all different 
respective P-sizes and inversely we remember | that. as the h of m 
to their intervening least D work-distances. 


‘The reason for this is that the 
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creases proportionately. To make a long 
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the “radius its domain of direulation in- communities which, for convenience, we shall 
call trading centers. Hence, theoretically, the 


_ story ory short, the total fy, frequency of usage of . -frequency- distributions of these trading a 


the goods-services of the successive / incre- ters within a city, when ranked in the order 


ments of the m different classes of goods of the decreasing number, sizes (in terms of 
‘throughout the entire terrain will be i inverse- employees, ‘payroll or ‘sales), | and the diver- 
ly related to the size of h. Indeed if the cost, _ sity of their stores—as well as the amounts — 
of a person’s daily share of usage of goods and diversity of their goods-services in terms 
increases with then we may say: their assortment of styles, sizes ; and prices" 
(cost,) = =m= —will all follow equation 2 (with the 
in which P represents the population of com- 3 ponent, p, being that of the country, and the 
‘munity rank 1. In other words, and in gen- - constant being proportionate to the city’s: es 
eral, the most frequently used ‘goods- services size). In short, our equations apply, theo- 
tend to be the cheapest and the nearest, and ~ retically, not only to the entire social system, ” 
the reverse. Thus, for example, the air that also to subsidiary social 
we use ¢ continually is at our nose; yet the the inclusive system. 
average person must go far to take his occa- Therefore, our can be 


sional share of airplane travel. This equation 4 at various parts of a social system. . Converse- ¥ 
which will be elaborated further in my book, ly, relevant empiric studies now extant 


‘munities and within them. Yet before turning to empiric tests and to 


dividuat communities, let us approach the 


The Principle of Least Effort, relates to the should be susceptible to » theoretical integra- a 


“flow of goods-services both between com- tion in terms of our Hypothesis. 


_ As to the actual internal structure of in- e the task of integration, let us remind our-_ 
i selves that terrains a are not always homoge- es 


in which the p-exponent of the magnets io. i of the differences in the relative concentra- ( 
creases. ‘This i we ‘pull ‘not tion. Of raw y materials in copper mines 


"into the larger comraunities. The smaller rand io equivalent amounts and receive in Te- 


nearer the “outlying | communities are » the turn equivalent amounts and kinds of goods — 


_ more likely they are to be absorbed (i.e. in- and services; then, too, in historical systems, — 


_ versely proportionate to their respective there are differences in cultural factors, in- 


values of P/D). The larger an attracting — heritance patterns, with all the “attendant 


; community is, the greater the number of _ lags and compulsions. Indeed o our Hypothesis, — 


= 


communities that it will attract. In view of like all hypotheses, refers to ideal conditions. = 
_ equations 7 and 9 we can understand how a But if our Hypothesis be sound, then ob pa 

larger - attracting community will consist se served deviations from our theoretical e expec- 
harmonically se satiated (equation 2) absorbed — _ tations will reveal the extent to which our 

"assumptions are not fulfilled it in the 

an integral rank. For = observation. ‘Hence, our 

analogous situation in the frequency of words, ef. 

K. Zipf, “The Repetition of Words, Time-Per-_ 

_ Spective, and Semantic Balance,” Journal of General 

Psychology, 32 (1045), 127-148, also “The Meaning- a. 
_ Frequency Relationship of Words,” ibid. 33 (10945), 
251-256; “On the economical arrangement of tools; Having | presented our theoretical 


the harmonic series and the properties of space,” tions let us now present empiric data as tests — 
Psychological Record, 4 (1940), 147-159. In the 


_ Principle of Least Effort it will be shown that the 


these formulations. Since many of our 


rank-frequency distributions of all modes of be- corollary depend upon the relative 
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treatment appeared in 1941. 
of and 2. earlier studies without exception, I believe, 
Harmonic  Dieteibation bounded cities. Our above theory calls et 


the same for the — of 


0S) 
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00 
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p= q=1 and therein by politan Districts in the United States in 1940 
roe =. J. Lotka.* The first person to note a value as reported by the Sixteenth Census. The line 
~ p (equation 2) that was less than I was _ drawn was calculated by least t squares and 
R. Gibrat who in 1931 reported graphically has. a a slope of - - ~.9835 + 0677, or in equa- 
on the cities of Europe. Further ex- tion form, log y= = — .98 log x + 7.05. This 
ith i ts P.E. of .o closely aj 
, -9835 with its P. 0 04 € y p- 
Auerbach Das Gesetz der Bevélker- proximates our ‘theoretically anticipated 
SA J. Lotka, Elements of Physical Biology, © million which theor etically i is the popula- 
Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 1925, 306 f. The — tion of the — Metropolitan District 
- cities of the Confederacy and of the “Northern — 
~ States,” respectively in 1860 follow equation 1. 
*R. Gibrat, Les Inégalités Economique, Paris: 


Recueil 1931, Fig. XI, p. 280, 


— 
— 
4 le dic iby tig of the 100 
Iii | 
Districts. One hundred largest in the Uni 4 
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Ro 
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-I 0365 log x +7 1179) which is anticipated ideal 00 ‘The n- number 
not far off from our theoretically anticipated of these establishments does indeed increase © 
value. The total populations of the first 100 with population, thereby 
62,865, 550. ‘Hence Figure I represents ae In Figure 2 we have a second (lower) dis- 
ly % of the country’s total population. The © tribution of points which represents the m- 
_y-density of the 140 Districts of & population — =" number of different kinds of establishments 
is, by least squares, log y = log x short the m-diversity of establishments 
i. 1.2688, P.E. .1520. Yet for the first 100° - in the cities in question. These lower sets of 
_ Districts, this constant to 9120, while not bad fits of the 


3 


In view of the close of the reader is referred to the previous publication. 
‘slope to —1 in Figure 1, we may expect the — In the light of these data, ) equation . 4 is con- 4 
values p= in ‘all other equations for the ed. 
United States i in 1940. have also argued (equation 5) that 
B. The he m- ~Diversit Relationships kinds” of establishments and occupations, 
We have ‘(equation 3 3) that the when ranked in the order of their 
number of different establishments of com- — 
munities will be proportionate to their P- 


sizes, while the m-diversity of those establish- the case. 
ments would be ‘proportionate to P/t, As i In Figure 3 are presented the data for the 
previously reported,’ that is the case for — service establishments for the U.S.A. in 
(A) personal and business service ‘establish- 1939,"* with rank plotted logarithmically on 


‘ments, including transportation services; for bc. the abscissa and with number plotted loga- — 
(B) manufactures; and for (C) retail stores | < rithmically on the ordinate, after shifting the 


including chain stores in 1939 in the United — origin 1000. This shift of the origin may re- 3 


States as enumerated in the Sixteenth Cen- sult from the fact that the Bureau of the — 
sus." These data are presented in 1 Figure , Census excluded service establishments that 


were “conducted from the residence of the Lea 


cally on the abscissa and the number of estab- Proprietor without a sign or other means of = 
lishments in each case is plotted logarithmi- _ __ identification.” The line drawn has a —1.00 a | 


cally: on the ordinate. The points in question a (ideal). The deviation of some of the — 
‘points above the line suggests the difficulty <4 


the upper sets—are distributed without ex- 
ception about the respective lines A,, By, classification of which the Bureau 


r & which were drawn with the theoretically Census is well aware, 


K. Zipf, “On the nd Diversity _efore, is presented the rank- frequency dis 


of Business Establishments and Personal Occupa- 


where population- -size is plotted logarithmi- 


tribution of manufactures i in 1940 = 


t tions: a Study of Social Stereotypes and Cultural seem to approximate the line of —2/3 = 
Roles,” Journal of Psychology, 24 (1947), 139-148. (ideal) that is drawn."* This deviation is sig- 

Manufactures by number of employees is given students helped materially in 
here. I have also observed that the courses at _ tabulating these data: Messrs. J. P. Boland, D. D = 

Harvard University in the Faculty of Arts and Jr, A. Fellows, R. V. Johnson, M. 
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Sciences during the 1920’s and 1930’s when ranked Liebmann, T. Macklin, D. G. Outerbridge, R. Be ri 
the order of their decreasing number of students R. M. Ritter, J. A. Sevin and J. D. 
District are approximately that of equation 1. = | = |= ™Cf. Fn. 11 supra, and G. K. Zipf, “On the 
distri- Census of Business, Vol. Ill, Service Es- Frequency and Diversity of Business 
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Ficure 2. The Number and Diversity of (A) Service Establishments in the | ites in 
according to their populations. (The 4,, B, and C, distributions refer to the number of enterprises; the Az, By and C; distributions refer to their diversity.) 


Is OF THE “MINIMUM JAT 637 
and, as previously suggested, may In Fi igure 5, with co- -ordinates and 
represent a theoretically ‘ excessive’ amalga- — shift as before, is presented the rank-fre- 
mation of plants of different kinds under a quency distribution of all st storés'® of like kind oe 
single ‘management, in 1 spite of the efforts of with the line drawn having the theoretically Ju 
the Bureau of the Census from 1937 on to _ expected | —1.00 slope (ideal). The approxi- 
enumerate the different plants regardless of mation is on the whole close. The y- origin i 


a common income-tax report. The problem — - shifted, but only by - +4. Incidentally, every 
of classification is obviously difficult. Inci- retail establishment i in the United States was — Ss 
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Aly pane (KINDS OF 


Establishments (Personal, Business, 2 and those relating to in the 


7 Uni ry in 1939 when ranked in the order of the decreasing number of peensutugars of like kind. 
dentally the reader may choose to see included, but only readily 
_ + 1.50 slope for the B, data of Figure 2, and asa place of business.” Apparently stores = ee 
: +2/3 slope for the By data to correspond — 7 advertise themselves better than service es- 
with the — 2/3 slope of Figure 5. For what- tablishments and manufactures, and are 
&§ E ever the slope is for a given distribution hence more ‘ “readily recognizable” if we may | Suey 
throughout the entire country will be the judge by the sizes of the shifts — 
slope for the distribution within the individual of the origin. 
cities, with the constant being proportionate 
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al In Figure. 6 are - presented two different ly with the biological spec species- genera data of 

; sets of occupational data, each of which is i. C. Willis‘? which are graphed in a closely aa 
the number- -frequency distribution of the N- related fashion (the data of all the preceding _ 


‘number: of different occupations ‘generic’ figures being therefore also automatically i in- 
NUMBER OF GENERIC'CLASSES 


NO.OF '‘SPECIFIC’CLASSES 


100 
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a 6. oer in the U.S.A. in 1939. The number of different kinds, or classes, ot ‘Generic’ SN 


bers 
ward concavity at to compensate and ‘specific’— 

for b), if the whole is harmonically : seriated graphed doubly logarithmically as ae aot 
according to equations 1 and 2. This mumber- _ in reference to the selected class-middles. The - ’ 
frequency method of graphing was adopted ‘generic’ occupations were the non-indented 
instead of “the -rank- frequency method be- occupations in the original tabulation; the 


cause this particular set of data I have at- SM ais, ee ce 


_ tempted in my book to integrate th theoretical- "G. U. Yule and J. C. Willis, “Some Statistics 
Evolution and Geographical Distribution 
a Occupations 1870-1940, Sixteenth Census. For Plants and Animals,” Nature, Vol. 109 (1922), 177. cae 
derivation of equation cf. Zipf “On the Economical To be found treated in Chapter 6 and Part i al : 

Arrangement of Tools,” Toc. my forthcoming Principle of Leen 
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‘generic’ occupation had no ‘indented ‘ spe 
cific’ occupation it was considered to be both ments as graphed in Fi igure ai other words, 
‘specific’ and ‘generic.’ The insert at the _ consider the respective values of — Figure 7_ 
lower left-hand corner represents the number _ plotted for each service graphed in Figure 3, 
of ‘generic’ occupations of a like number of and in that rank order. The deviations above © 
‘specific’ occupations which follow the man- — the imaginary rank-frequency line of Figure 
ner of graphing of the J. _C. Willis’s data to 3 represent the averages per kind of service. 
_ which, incidentally, the argument of the pres- It is a question, in view of the extreme varia- 4 
ent paper will be shown to apply. The line tion, whether the best straight line through 
7 drawn has an ideal slope of -y which theo- — each set of points in Figure 7 has a a —2 slope. as 
retically both sets of data | should approxi- Corresponding data for the stores of Figure 
mate = (except, of course for gross receipts which 
In this connection let us remember that increase with cost of goods) are quite similar a 
the problem of classifying occupations is a to the respective sets of points of Figure 7 n 
difficult one—and one upon which Dr. Alba and hence are not presented. The problem — 
M. _ Edwards has | been working - since he of relative gross sales does not belong in the 
joined the Bureau of the Census in 1909. present study. 
Yet what is a ‘correct’ classification? If 
hypothesis of the minimum equation be cor- Cc. The Factor of ‘Distance’ 
rect and if the points of Figure 6 may be felt The P/D Relationship 
to approximate the ideal line drawn, then To | my knowledge, E. G. Revensten in 
__ Dr. Edwards is to be greatly congratulated _ _1885'° was the first to notice that a popula- 


upon the improved schemes of classification — tion center attracts migrants from other a 


he has devised and introduced. = - ters in proportion to their values of P/D, and 

Data a on professions which should follow sends them forth again according t 
| ‘the same distribution are lacking. _____—s same rate: viz. (his 2nd law): “. . . migrants — 
_ From the data of Figures 3-6, we can an- - enumerated in a certain centre of ee onl : 


_ ticipate that the m-number of different labor - will consequently grow less with the distance 
: unions of like y-membership, as well as the and proportionately to the native population 
‘specific’ composition of the more inclusive which furnishes them”; and conversely (his 
‘generic’ unions should follow the same equa- 3rd law), “the process of dispersion is oe 
tions (albeit in well or ordered Data inverse of that of absorption and exhibits 
__ Theoretically we should also expect that about the effect of distance has clearly hada 
the various establishments, when ranked in profound effect upon many “subsequent 
the order of decreasing size, in terms studies. We shall restrict our discussion of 
“age number of employees, pay roll, or net this P/D relationship to the careful observa- __ 

- sales, would also be rectilinear—a c considera- tions of Professor J. Q. Stewart of Princeton 
tion that is important for an understanding _ towards which I assumed this obligation ‘3 a, 
_ of the Pareto income-distribution. Conduaive some years ago while working on the P,P, /D 4 
‘data on this point are lacking. Nevertheless — ‘Hypothesis as derived from the tamenle 
"there is at least some information on - law.2° The > assumed obligation was to inte- 

subject of the average sizes of kinds of es- 

tablishments.** Thus in Figure 7 are plotted G. ‘Revenstein, “The Laws of Migration,” 
doubly logarithmically, with the respective Journal Royal Statistical Association, 48 (1885), 
origins of each set of data shifted in each 167-235 [continued, 52 (1889), 241-305]. tt” 


case two cycles to the right: (1) the gross *G. K. Zipf, “The Unity of Nature, Least- — 
Action, - Natural Social Science,” . Sociometry, 


re of data cf. Fa. 


‘specific’ occupations were the indented > the number of full-time | 
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“grate” ‘Dr. Stew art with the turn is to o the relationship of the 
a _ a . Stewart observed that the older ‘na- order to emphasize this point let us note ‘that | q 
tional’ w universities (e.g. Princeton, M. LT., neither the telationship ‘nor the 
and Harvard) attracted their students from relationship account for the de- 
different states according to the white P- i terminants of the various sizes of P nor | their 
j ae populations | of the states” when divided by Ds spacings; furthermore, since they Tepresent 
the D-distance of the state from the Univer- cases of static equilibrium, they make no 
sity in question or P/D.** Dr. Stewart Vision for alterations of P-sizes and D 
ticed that the P/D rule applied only within tances, any more than they tell us anything — 
ee ‘the United States and not to Mexico and _ about the delimitation of the social system to 
Canada be they apply. That is why the harmonic 
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JUMBER OF CHARGE ACCOUNT 
(PER CENT OF TOTAL) 


FIGURE Charge Accounts of Marsh Co., in cities and towns in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine, with their percentages of total plotted against the 


pated from the minimum equation since the — formulation of equation 2 is more instructive 
relationship is corollary to the ‘the earlier equation 

+ P,/D relationship if vide infra in On the other hand, for | practical purposes, 
the delimitation of the system is known, 
* J. Q. Stewart, “An Inverse Distance then the P/D relationship i is quite useful, 


for Certain Social Influences,” Science, ns. 3 provided that the domain of the h factor in 
(1941), 89; also “The ‘Gravitation,’ or Geographical question is considered. 


_ Drawing Power, of a College,” Bulletin American i a 
Association University Professors, 27 (1941), 70; Thus, for for "example, in Figure 8 
“A Measure of the Influence of a Population at sented the p percentages of total | Jordan oly 
charge accounts (oa the ondinate) | in 96 dif- 
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cities towns in some papers are’ home- 


~P/D (absolute D) are plotted on the ab- Before leaving this topic, let us ask 


_ scissa. ?2 Jordan Marsh, in Boston is the large whether sheer distance is the factor, 
department store in ‘New England to whose whether it is work- distance as we maintain? 
_generous kindness I owe the data. The pints 1 the latter, then we should expect to find — 
of Figure 8 fairly approximate a +1 00 the favoring effect of rivers and level terrain, 
slope, with the variation accountable to some and the adverse effect of mountain barriers. re 
‘munities had accounts of summer visitors The * P:/D Hypothesis 
populations were not enumerated in 7 According to our Hypothesis we we shold 
the Census. expect that the y/C interchange in terms of 
_ Dr. Stewart in his P/D newspaper study movement in units of value between cities 
of the circulation of a St. Louis newspaper in — P, and P, separated by least- work distance, 
counties of Missouri and Illinois ran into a D, should be proportionate to P:-P2/D. 
limitation | to the circulation at 120-160 miles ‘Data for Railway Express ‘packages, and 
which he ascribed to the competition from - 
Chicago and Kansas City newspapers.** But and telephone communications have already 
in the light of my own data (see Table. One ‘ been presented in earlier papers,”* in which | 
below), the competition with these papers pointed out the possible effect of modify- 
_ would also occur in St. Louis itself. In my ing factors. Thus, the increased speed of 
opinion, the limitation is one of domain — Fe Railway Express may favor its selection over 
which is proportionate to P, as set forth in ‘ parcel post for. ' distant places in proportion i 
general i in another publication. After all, the bg to distance. The higher competitive cost of — 
New York Times with its enormous domain — : Pullman travel may restrict it in proportion — 
shows ‘no such 120-1 60 mile limitation. Fur- to distance to the ever fewer persons in the - 
thermore there is the factor of time in getting ever higher income brackets. The same argu- 
a newspaper delivered over distance “news -ment may apply to ‘Tong- -distance’ telephone 
Dr. Stewart also rep reported:? 25 close at hand 
the newspaper, in order to conform to the in- 7 Fs E. Trips, Density, , and the ve Spacings 
verse distance rule, as calibrated by distant | Communities. 
sales, ‘would have to sell considerably more In elaborating o our Hypothesis w we argued 
_ than one copy per family. Here we have a - that the number, sizes, interspacings, and aa 
or ‘clean-cut’ effect, the necessity densities of the m-communities of our theo- 
of which is obvious.” ’ My a own observations ‘ retical system should be such that the NV 
of the circulation of 17 newspapers (cf. Table number of ‘trips’ of our imaginary porters— , 
One) does not confirm this reported observa- any other class of movement—would fol- 
tion. The St. Louis newspaper in question low equation 9, provided that the ‘communi- 
may have been ‘slanted’ for rural circulation, ties are harmonically seriated. 
In Figure 9 are pr resented the (NV + a 
The towns rang ranged from Cape Cod, the Berk- number of o one- way trips of | 


™ The reason for deviations of this sort might 4 cited in fn. 1 supra, 
oer _ profitably be studied by the advertising department — _ ™ This problem of other factors makes question- 
useful, of the concerns in question, =» at aan eer able the advisability of a test for the goodness of — 
‘tor in _ -™J. Q Stewart, “A Measure for the Influence a fit of many of these curves during this early sage 
4 - of a Population at a Distance,” op. cit., 70. I can- -of natural social science before we know theoretically _ 
Tt find that the data have ever been published. — what the fit should be. (It is doubtful whether in - 
The same limitation was reported for his study - the history of our planet there has ever been a- 
of attendance the ow York World's trajectory. Leaves often are noted 
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passenger cars siiesiaten in 11 widely scat- paren are approximating the theoretically y 

tered states in 1936 as measured by the U. anticipated line of — —Y¥, (ideal) slope.?* 

- Bureau of Public Roads.** The A data are § The same linearity of data (with —2/3 
_ based on an analysis of 22,268,882 one-way slope) is found in the x-number of pounds of 
trips; the B data on that of 42,407,204 trips. Railway Express in 1939 of like y average 
ae The positive « shift of the origin for the N- haul in miles, after appropriate shifts of the 
- number of trips was made for reasons ex- K x-origin (to be presented in my book).*® 
- —_ in connection with equation 9. The Theoretically, the same relationship should 
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TRIPS (IN MILES) 
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ONE-WAY 


NUMBER OF ONE-WAY TRIPS 
Rx, A. PLUS 100N THOUSANDS) 
9. ‘Trucks ond Cars. ‘The o one- way tripe of like length. 


downward concavity at the bottom is the 

: result of two factors: first, the 6 constant of AS to other studies of the vast problem of 
y- equation 9 9 and second “the slight positive — _ sheer density, we refer to the brilliant density 4 

4 shift of the y- origin that should have been ‘contour’ maps*? of Dr. J. Q. Stewart who on 

a made because the origin of the trips was - the sesiegp of his above- mentioned studies, c = 


_ reckoned at the city limits and not at their 


= reader can assess for himself show _ spacing of communities of like size in support of 
which are the brilliant measurements of W. Chris- — 


closely all but the re Tespective lowest two: taller, Die Zentralen Orte in Siiddeutschland, Jena, 

‘Paddock and R. P. “Prelimi- Cf. G. K. Zipf, P, P./D Hypothesis: 
ary Results of Road-Use Studies,” Public Roads, The Case of Railway Express,” op. cit. for the 

(10939), 33-45, Tables 8 and 9. The states were same data differently graphed. 
| Florida Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, New Hamp “J. Q. Stewart, Coasts, Waves and Weather for 

Ginn, 1945. See his in 
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“ject to the inverse squa ratio. our destination studies of the Te- 
We also allude to the studies of regional — of cent official traffic surveys of Denver, Fort — 

planners** who, according to Professor Are | Wayne, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New Or- 


‘thur Coleman Comey, have long known that leans, Providence, and Tulsa in which m maps ~ 
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RANK OF ZONES: 


' IGURE 10. ‘The of in Milwaukee, in Terms of Origin- Destination of ‘Traffic, 
with Zones Ranked in the Decreasing Order of Their 


“the density of traffic towards the center of a - are ne for d for the zones of worinay 


distance, ‘except for the actual center where 


tapers off decidedly (as indeed it would I K. MacNamara for 


A have to, since there would be insufficient two- — helping me to locate and procure copies of these q 
dimensional space for the cars which, unlike | traffic studies, and also to the U. S. Public Works 
Administration. My students, Messrs. R. C. Bernard, 


_ ‘man, cannot easily employ the third dimen- jt |W. B. Bryant, A. Y. Davis, and 8. L. + 
: sion of a a skyscraper ) . This traffic- eomeity measured the traffic distributions on the survey A 
mi: “Cf. Report of Commission of Housing os 10 from the Milwaukee and Metropolitan Area Jane 
Regional Planning, State of New York, January 11, Destination Trafic Survey, De 
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of persons that during an interval of ently © overlooked the rectilinearity 


te after shifting the origins; the = differences in 


origin) in all directions, plus the number of Approaching the first 

persons that arrived there (i.e. destination) — let us assume that a constant ratio of the 

from all directions; hence the term, origin population per density consists of boys seek- 

destination. Additional maps were re also given ing ‘ideal’ girls and of vecking ‘ideal’ 

for the origins-destinations of passenger auto- ad boys. if we assume that the ‘luv..!’ is some- - 

_ mobiles, trucks, and nd rapid transit passengers. = where at | at random, we note that im an evenly — 

Previously in our Hyp. pothesis, we argued dense ar area the likelihood of the ‘ideals’ being 
4 that the trading centers of a city, if ranked in a population at a given D-distance is 
in the order of of decreasing * ‘size, ’ would follow — directly proportionate to the D-distance from 
the: proportions of equation 2 Assuming that i the person as a center of origin. And if all 

the origin- -destination density of trading cen- movement is inversely prope: tionate to 

ters i is directly proportionate to their ‘sizes, tance, the likelihood of the person’s finding 
we may suspect that the rank- -frequency dis- and winning the ‘ideal’ mate decreases with | 
tributions of the density of the zones of the _1/D. Hence under these assumed conditions, 

individual traffic surveys will show some ap- Bossard’s V number of applicants for 
proximation to rectilinearity, in spite of the for mates within given D distances 


4 fact that the zones are not of equal area. inversely proportionatetoD. : 


4 


_ In Figure ro we present, as indicated, the «OF course, the density is not constant with- 
i zones by decreasing density on 1 doub- ina a city. “Nevertheless as the density va varies, 
£ ly arithmetic co-ordinates for truck, pas- bz so too does the supply of possible mates vary 
senger cars, and Tapid transit separately for for and also the demand fc for them. In other 
the city of Milwaukee.** Milwaukee was se- words, ‘competitors increase and decrease 


lected because it was the mid- -city —— a proportion to density also. Hence it would 
- seem that the probability of winning a par- 
- distributions The ‘hollow curves’ are not in- ticular kind of mate would still be propor- 
consistent | with our _ hypothesis; they are, tionate to 1/D, provided that the prerequi- 
however, completely rectilinear, even site supplies and demands for ‘ideals’ are dis- 
| tributed at random throughout the popula- 


_ constants for the different means of traffic tion according to densities. The problem, _ 


| The of Bossard data for all y applications for marriage 


a Closely related to the preceding question fenses of like x distance (in terms of city 


of urban density are the important measure- blocks with the middles of Dr. Bossard’s 


ments by Bréfemer J. H. S. Bossard who classes) for all distances within 20 blocks 


investigated the intervening distances | to, but including, distances of 1 
tween the residences of the first 5,000 pairs block less. The ‘distribution is clearly 
of persons who applied for marriage licenses _ linear. The least-square slope and error of 5 
in Philadelphia in 1931.*° Although Dr. Bos- the data are —.8166 = .0652. (If we add the — 
-sard established the importance of residential 859 cases of one block or less, including cases _ 


t lect h ‘ at the same address, the above values in- 
se appar- "crease to —.8425 + 0568.) Both these de- 


—  viations from —1.00 are significant. Hence, 
“Ibid. In Figure e de perhaps “distance lends enchantment.” 


daily auto 


even greater in New Haven in 1931 accord- 

, ing to the data of Maurice R. Davie and 
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Factor in Marriage Selection,” 4 merica 


HE HY HESIS OF THE ‘MINIMUM EQUATION’ 


: preclude our presenting. *© ‘Though unmis- and tenants seek landlords (or sellers seek 


takably rectilinear, the slope is appreciably —_ and vice versa), and with h competi- — a 


tion increasing with density. But here further 
On the other hand, the snekaeae in _ factors enter into the picture that act un- 
Philadelphia for each of 1885- -86, 1905, and favorably ‘upon distance, even if prospective 
1915, as reported by Dr. Ray H. Abrams are _ migrants are likely to know of vacancies in bi 
‘definitely not rectilinear even though D is” proportion to their D-distance, and even 
a factor.*’ The theoretical mean- probability of migration and vacan 


DISTANCE Ww 


The ot Mes issued to 5,000 pairs s of applicants liv Philadelphia 


1931, and separated by varying distances" (The 
_ ing of his data is that a slight disadvantage — cies is constant pe per pony On 
i attaches | to matings within 4 or 5 blocks, A factor that acts against D-distance is man’s 
since the curve is concave downwards at that E dislike of moving far away from his friends 


S, 

as every 1 real estate operator k knows. Hence 


G. The Stouffer Change of distance may be said to lend horror, since the 


"Family Residence farther off a person moves the harder it is.to 
visits. As a ‘result, the negative 
The preceding argument applies also to 


slope of the yt+ea families that move a given ce 
residential changes, as landlords seek — distance should be appreciably greater than .. 


8 Davie and R. J. Reeves, “Propinquity unity. 
of Residence before Marriage,” American Journal ee In 1940 Dr Samuel A. Stouffer published — 4 
of Sociology, XLIV (1939), sto-s17-. his Table 1 the results of his brilliant 
"R.H. Abrams, “Residential Propinquity as a 
Factor in Marriage Selection: Fifty year trends in — 
American Sociological Review, vir of distance for 12,292 families within 
‘Census tracts in Cleveland during 


4 study of residential movement 
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3 35.3 38 of these tracts were on the unity as as expected. 
_ west side of Cleveland, and five on the east xa In this Figure and in Figure 11 we note 
side. Between these two tracts was an area - the astonishing extent to which the intimate 
_ whose distance was presumably included but details of one’s social life are subject to the 
which provided neither origins nor destina- — exigencies of the minimum equation. =— 
= for wor If Dr. Stouffer were to substitute work- 
distance for sheer distance, his theory of ~~ 
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4 Disabil 12. The Number of Families (plus 190) moving varying distances within vain between two 

areas in Cleveland during 1933-1935 (the Stouffer data). 

2 In 12 are presented Dr. Stouffer's tervening opportunities could 
extensive and careful observations with the 
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slope, by eye ale under both static conditions and during 


A Theory Relating Mobility and Distance,” Ameri- be lomains and ‘the | 1/C C Constant a 
can Sociolegical Review, V (1940), 845-867. See 

also D. S. Thomas, “Interstate Migration and 5 


estric: 
Intervening Opportunities,” ibid., VI (1941), 773- the minimum equation rested on the restric 


“2 _ 83; E. Isbell, “Internal Migration in Sweden and tion that every person received a 1/C share 


Intervening | Ix IX (1044), 627- of each kind of the total goods of production. 
Now we face the need of producit ng a case of 


onciled with that of the minimum equation 
y-origin shifted an arbitrary +100. The which i in turn has much to suggest t about the 
rectilinearity of the distribution is striking, i distribution of ‘ “opportunities” over a 
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THE HYPOTHESIS OF OF THE “MINIMUM EQUATION’ & 
what we shall for convenience call the k-con- 
stant (R of some kind of 


services). 


At this the problem of the A-domain approximately every 3+ persons (k). 


‘enters whose e consideration we ave > post a If our entire hypothesis, including the 
poned ae get constant, be correct, then newspapers of such ap 
We have argued that the comparative do- * numbers a and circulation-sizes will be estab- 
main for the final” h ofa community is lished in such cities throughout | ‘the United 
proportionate to the P, with the demand for _ States, that some paper will be sold to every 

_h decreasing in direct proportion to least- 3+ persons throughout the country. 
work, D. If we take the radius of the | parent Ree The reports of the Audit Bureau of Circu- ‘: 
city as 1 D, and envisage this city as sur- Be lation for the year including April 1940 were — 


ulation ‘(actually "somewhat less). That 
means theoretically that 1 paper is sold for 


rounded by concentric rings whose radius in- analyzed for the seventeen newspapers named — eo a 


creases by 1 1 D, then the proportions of per- in Table One. For each newspaper a sample oe: 


sons in the city and in each successive ring of the first 100 alphabetized communities 
follow the series 1 D, % D, %D.... If that bought 25 or more copies, and whose out 
these persons are also buying from the | city = = populations were enumerated in the 16th | 
by amounts that are also inversely propor- _ Census were selected (except for the Chicago 
tionate to distance (i. e. the P/D relation- Tribune, the New York Times, and ee 
ship), then the demand for the ’& kind of © Kansas City Star and Times, for which 3 3, ge 
goods- services is decreasing according to the _ and 2 samples of 100 were taken respectively, © tag 


series: indicated by letters in Table One). 4 


1/32D.. some cases” the samples were arbitrarily 
It so happens, however, that the first - scattered among surrounding states.** _ 2 
member, 1, of this series represents 60. 7970 op Then for each community in the ‘sample By, 


of the sum of the entire series.*® Therefore, the value of P/D was computed (for ease, 


theoretically approximately 60% of a par- D= = shortest distance) for a grand total of a 
ticular A kind of goods-s -service will be sold 22,000 communities. The absolute circula- 
in the ‘city’ of origin. tions in the communities of each sample were 


_ My only test of this percentage is s for the then divided by their respective values of © aah 


17 newspapers mentioned in Table One be- P/D; the resulting quotient represented aad 
low, whose mean circulation in the rae zones _k value of the newspapers in each city. T aon at 
Was 59.23% + 
close approximation. 
Having this confirmation, us now 
whether persons throughout the entire 
United States buy anything like a k- -constant “ For all the extensive 


number of newspapers according to our gen- ‘lations mentioned below that underly Table One, 


eral P, Dh thesis. I am indebted co my following students: the 
‘eed Misses A. R. Boyle, R. Cunningham, G. Peterson, 


__ Inspecting Ayer's Directory® for 1941, and the Messrs. R. C. Bernard, Jr., J. P. Boland, 
we note that the total weekly circulation of D. D. Bourland, Jr., C. Bridge, Jr, W. B. Bryant, ta 
& 


2 “newspapers originating in a given city of P J. M. Conant, A. Y. Davis, A. Fellows, J. M. “= 


Gillespie, R. V. Johnson, M. I. Liebmann, T. Mack- 
mathematics, cf. A. J. Lotka, “The Fre- D. G. Outerbridge, R. L. Perry, D. D. Scarlett, 
quency Distribution of Scientific | Productivity,” J. A. Sevin, J. D. Stanley, S. L. Washburn, and 7 
_ Journal of the Washington Academy of Sciences, W. S. Wheeling. Additional correlations of these + 
16 (1926), 320. The percentage should be less om data will be published’ separately, cf. G. K. Zipf, 
60% for our equation which contains the “On Dr. Miller’s Contribution,” American Journal 
6b of Psychology, Vol. LX (1947), 284-287; “On 
ee. N. W. Ayer and Son’s Directory oo | he Number, Circulation-Sizes; and the Probable 
papers and Periodicals, Philadelphia: N. Ww. A Purchasers of } (1948), Jan. 


and Son's Inc., 1941, 1139-1160. No o., in 
— 
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‘AMERICAN § 


TABLE 1. Tm CALCULATED &-Constant F which is not too far off from the theoretically 


4 
The mean & for Kansas City 


‘FROM 22 SAMPLES OF 100 COMMUNITIES 
~ FOR 17 DIFFERENT NEWSPAPERS ie” Times and for the Oregonian is way off. 
= ie hat is because the sales to the 100 com- 
Stand munities in question included “motor-route”’ 
 Meank ard which represented numbers of 
Newsp newspapers that were sent to the respective 
communities for further expedition by motor 
Augusta Chronicle 6.20 (3.68 to populations that lay beyond their ‘city 
Boston Herald _ limits. Therefore the &-constant is naturally — 


CONCLUDING C COMMENTS 


= 5.68 In the paper we have outlined 
4.02 3.48 our Hypothesis of the Minimum Equation 
according to which the sum of the products 
York Times - of all masses moved, when multiplied by 
New York Times we their ‘work- distances’ (as defined) will be 
_ New York Times minimum. Furthermore we have elabo- 
in which certain ‘assumptions were made. On 
16a Kansas City Star & Times 41.8 18.6 the basis of this analogue we deduced some 
ry , Kansas City Star & Times 28. 4 12.9 _ equations about the number, relative sizes, 
The Oregonian = and spacings of the communities, as well as 


Angeles Times 


This mean k for each sample is given in ay manufaciuring, distributing, and other ac- 
Column ry with its standard deviation in — tivity, including the number and lengths of 
i Column 3. According to the null hypothesis _ _ trips and other movements within the system. _ 
_ the mean & could be almost any value into § These equations were confirmed empiri- 
_ the hundreds of thousands; hence, in spite cally by a wide range of data from the United 
of the obvious variations in & for the first - States for the period about 1940. 


papers, the corres ndence | ‘is trul 
data in my Principle of Least Effort, in 


“a The median valu _ which least probable average rate of work (ie. least 
will be instead of least work 


B tee; 


— 
— 


ca 


a8 a commonplace that so- paper is designed to raise certain 


-ciologists are not immune to force issues that are implicit in the contemporary 
a of some types of group behavior that z research and writing in the field of industrial | ‘4 
they study. This is notably true of fashion - ~ sociology. These issues are approached under — i 
and fad, and is currently illustrated by the three principal rubrics, not wholly exclusive — 
field called “industrial sadlatoay.” ” The field 2 of each other: (1) technical and methodo-— 
has become fashionable. The pressure for : logical questions, (2) problems of — 
conformity, which acts upon the college and values arising from the “applied” or 
instructional departments collectively if not “a “practical” character of research, and (3) re 
upon each sociologist severally, is enhanced © possible areas of research that seem neg- 
_by certain obvious and largely unexploited lected by the specialists answering to the x 

_ professional opportunities. Indeed, the sale ie epithet of | ‘industrial sociologist. Pee 

of industrial sociology to the manufacturing 
corporation may make the previous sale of =e TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OF RESEARCH a * 


rural sociology to the agricultural experi- chief impetus to the field of industrial 


_ ment station appear as a minor transaction. sociology has come from observational 
possibility of the useful- studies i in industry rather from inference 


and among ‘hard- headed | men of that the enthusiasts for dirtied by hon- 
fairs has an undoubted peal to sociologists est scientific toil have frequently missed the 
plagued with self- doubt t concerning their significance of knowing what one is about, __ 
worthiness to accept ‘even the modest sup- what knowledge drawn from the inexhaust- ee 

afforded by merely academic pursuits. ible fund of thie knowable is scientifically 
there certain current tendencies worth: knowing, and how ¢ one “may demon- 
that "appear inimical to the progress of strate that the situation is as alleged. * The 
fundamental learning, “whatever their use- field of industrial sociology appears to 
fulness” as sales talk, authoritative testi- confronted with certain questions of re- 
-monials, magic, or as confirmation of estab- “search techniques and methodology y that 
lished practices and of the accepted canons be briefly specified. 
of what research is worthy of the attention — ‘The first of these problems i is that of the 
of solid men of the community. selection of data for study and the 


* Presented to the Eastern Sociological Society 
_ meeting, New York, April 26, 1947. Kite ell vant» data, At the risk of being accused . 
_ +The writer is not intent on justifying in detail _ arguments ad hominem, it may be noted 
his own previous writing in the field and indeed among researchers currently making 
ustrial Relations and the Social Order (New York: — ie 
The Macmillan Company, 1946). See especially the dustry a surprisingly large proportion were 
“nview by Robert Dubin in American Journal of _ originally trained in cultural anthropology. 
- Sociology, 52: 279-280, November, 1946. The writer This is not wholly without significance, for 
is also in general sympathy with the criticisms of 
a sociology expressed by Herbert Blumer * For brief discussions of the place of theory in 

in “Sociological Theory in Industrial a | research, see Talcott Parsons, “The Role of They 

American Sociological Review, 12: 271-278, Jum, in Social Research,” American Sociological Review, — 
1947, but that discussion assumes a quite unaccept- A 13-20, February, 1938; Robert K. Merton, “So- 

abe constriction of the field to the sed of manage- ciological Theory,” American Journal of motets, 


ment- -labo relations. 62- -473, May, 1945. 
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AL REVIEW 
no field has more sinned by social ‘inquiry 
of Claiming to describe everything, “as it con- El! ton Mayo, there is a recurrent emphasis _ 
cretely exists.” Nor is any field so sO allergic intuitive familiarity with the intimate 
to quantitative information, to experimental details of organization, a sort of synaptic “on 
ee design, to the rigid definition of hypothe- derstanding” of the unique case in all its 
ses subject to verification. | One reads lauda- — particulars.‘ One finds a consistent confusion 
. - tory claims concerning the peculiarly effec- of the role of the problem-solver, the diag- 
tive “methods” of anthropology, which fre- ‘nostician or clinician, with that of the analyti- 
* quently turn out to be be the unconsciously cal researcher. T his confusion not only re- 4 
haphazard participant observation and the veals an insensitiveness to problems of 


a interview with the “informant.” The very terests and values, to which the discussion 
real values of the structural- ap- returns below, but indicates a failure 
: proach are thus offset by a cavalier dis- to understand the basic logic and method- 
regard of the elementary scientific canon of ology of science. It is only by the careful 
_ objectivity in its strict sense of independ-— i control of variables through active inter- 
oa verifiability. The interview especially vi ntion or by comparative analysis th 
y. e pecially ve by p alysis that 

been hailed as peculiarly fictive principles are established and prediction 
technique of investigation in industry, i made Possible. It is not necessary to start all 
a teachable “skill,’* with | slight “over in each instance, and if one does, 
tention to the well-known pitfalls involved in 4 conclusion, a generalization, or even a rec- 
the interpretation of verbal behavior. golds ommendation is impossible to support. 
lack of theoretical Preoccupation Empiricist intuitive approaches lend 
J the part of many sociologists | actively at - themselves | to a kind of confused amassing 
be. _ work observing industries is not evident so of experiences, duly reported and even made 
much in the failure to make a conceptual the basis of “faulty generalization and ap- 


“ 


me explicit as it is in making hypotheses plication to quite different situations. This ; . 
and analytical problems explicit. The area i is likely to be quite impressive to the man — 
ee research — is the “social structure” as on the job (for example, the personnel or — 
“formally | constituted and it | industrial relations executive) who 
ze operates. Within that area the aim is trusts cases cited from experience more than 7 
Clearly descriptive and not analytical. ‘This: theoretical analysis of established relation- 

explains in part the emphasis on those re- ships under carefully defined conditions. It 
search techniques that lend themselves least does not follow that the information is 
to of relationships, causal impu- sound, the sample representati or 
tation, or, in the most general terms , Problems correctly defined. 
proof. In the writings of one of the Pra It is implied here that operation within q 


a 


Eon Mayo, The Sociel Problems of on general frame of reference—social struc- 


Yi. Industrial Civilisation (Boston: Harvard Graduate ture or organization—is not a sufficient defi- 
School of Business Administration, 1945), pp. a; nition of research problems if not directed © 


William F. Whyte ed., Industry and Society (New toward the testing of specific hypotheses, — 


York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946) pp. 1-3. It is 4 
without significance that the extensive use of the analysi of ‘Telationship: under ‘Specified 


di values of bles, and the 

_ interviewing growing out of the Hawthorne Western con tions or values of varia es, an , the 

- Electric studies and reported most fully in F. J. like. On the other hand the frame of refer- 

and William J. Dickson, “Manage- ¢ ence itself may be too narrow. Thus Bur- 

ment and the Worker (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- ‘4 leigh B. Gardner. contrasts the structural ap- 


versity Press, 1939) has been justified by the tw 
practical considerations that the interviews have ® proach with the less satisfactory — en 
es re- 


effect independent of information con- 
_ veyed and that information concerning the way — 
workers are thinking has practical 
"See the cited works a Maye, Whyte, Social System,” 


sonality sonality” approach." B But this 
 *See Burleigh B. Gardner, “The Factory as a 
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IN INDUSTRIAL ‘socIoLocy 
- searcher i in an awkward position for the e ane terms. of scientific theory ‘may differ from a 
alysis of the incidence, form, and member- that dictated by practical ends, but there — 
= criteria of the informal nal organization. — is no @ priori reason for thi thinking that it is” 
- counters the high relevance of the <a __ There seems to be no scientific reason to. 
ality factors not encompassed within the deny to the industrial sociologist any useful 
formal status and role, or, in other words, technique of gathering and analyzing those 
ego-involvement. These personality charac- that are significant theoretical 
teristics, the motives and aspirations and e problems, and no reason to think that as 
loyalties of the individual not captured by scientist he needs be concerned with 
the formal structure, may perhaps be under- that do not qualify as ‘significant. The poll 
“stood by analyzing the network of struc- y. based on the stratified sample, the statisti- _ 
tures of which the individual is a part, but cal test of relationship, the analytical con- 
- this inevitably | carries one beyond the factory ‘struct, and the | experimental situation ap ag 
as asocial system. pear to be legitimate techniques of social 
The rejection of research on the role of inquiry in industty. 8 The best possible 
personality in the operation of the industrial — ~ methodology is none too good. Any less is 
system has a further implication for the of value 
position of the researcher. Gardner says“all 
often” the informal organization sets it- oF INTERESTS 


self in opposition to managerial expectations, Immediately that the usefulness of 


and that “unfortunately” these groups are edge for practical purposes is asserted, 
characteristic human organizations. They questions | of ends | to be pursued or interests 


Daniel Bell ws indicated, ar mem | so commonly understood i in the precincts of re 


‘The “gravest charge that can be levelled scientific research as to require no special 


against these researches is that they uncritically ei, comment. Yet the opening of new profes 
adopt industry’s own conception of workers sional opportunities in rendering technical 
_ means to be manipulated or adjusted to im- advice on the internal organization of manu- * 
_ personal ends. The belief in man as an end in is facturing plants and their relation to the 
_ himself has been ground under by the machine, community imply dangers to objectivity in 
and the social science of the factory researchers . the sense of freedom from special pleading 
is not a science of man, but a cow-sociology.’ and evaluative bias. As Merton has is pointed 
the claim that the technician is not 


It is well to remember that the literature on Pa 
industri al management and “personnel ad- cOncerned with ends, or that as staff 


7 ministration i is almost wholly devoted to the a cialist the researcher is only 
_ problem of fitting the man to the job, and when he works exclusively for his mana- 
not to the problem of fitting the job to the fe gerial employer, is a specious escape from < 
_ man. Is there any basis in the science of : the problem.’ Nor is this simply a thorny a te 
: sociology to bar the researcher from analyz- problem of professional ethics involving the __ 
i ing the functions | of the informal group in slanting” of research findings; the validity 
ste life organization of the individual, “a of the findings tl themselves are likely to oy 

from assessing the extent to which the 


a Experimental procedures seem to have been re- q 

tory is contributing to development of jected largely because the early experiments in the i 

human beings while the 3 Western Electric study were sociologically naive. 
This has led the group primarily influenced by that “3 


in ‘perience to a radical rejection of careful ob- ‘ 


servational controls in favor of the most 
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define the re- givin ‘“sclentiic” support to all 


search situation contrary to their manner of discriminatory practices in 


These points are consistently, and per- — ; that he may at least entertain the possibility . 


= deliberately, obscured by emphasis on of advising on methods of overcoming viola- 

 , the necessity y of developing the “skills”: of tions of ethical universalism rather than 
a _ cooperation in industry, without reference limiting himself to the ‘ ‘practical” — 
to the aims of cooperative endeavor, the cance of their existence? 

2 distribution of the product, or the distinct — The he second emphasis is somew hat hit. 


aA interests of the cooperators. Thus, Mayo’s It concerns the position of industry, or of its _ 
repeated comparison of "industrial re- managers, in the local community, and 
searcher to the physician’® neglects the u- takes the form on the one hand of a 
comfortable fact that in the former | case tain nostalgia for the good old days, the 
the end to be pursued is not nearly so com- orderly and traditional personal depend- 
monly agreed upon as in the latter. If in-  ency telations as between employees 
dustrial sociology is to avoid legitimate their resident employers, and on the other 
charge that it constitutes a sort of refined “hand a concern for the ‘ “community re- 
Taylorism or “scientific” Management, sponsibilities” of management in order to 
‘Must be peculiarly sensitive to interest- make ‘the factory the functional equivalent 
conflicts and seek the joint sponsorship of of the primitive kinship system or the medi- _ 
management and eval church.** In either case, the empha- 
Although the actual or potential role of skirts dangerously near the non- 
a the industrial sociologist as staff expert or fic doctrine that the employer i is the natural | 
ae. consultant on questions _of labor relations — leader of his men in the community as in ; 
raises most clearly the problem of interests the factory, that “order” and “integration” — 
and values, it is not the only instance relevant are goals of s uch great importance that they 4 
; to contemporary research. Two emphases in must override considerations of the special- 
the ‘Tecent literature ization of associations and their leadership. 
first concerns the inevitable appearance of i ‘Put in concrete terms, is there any reason 
informal or unofficial social structures in s suppose that the labor union may not be 
_ the complex bureaucracy, and the fact that 
bases of inclusion and 
=n legiance and cleavage, will almost certainly corporation, c or yr that its nee are any of 
include criteria of differential valuation prev- qualified for service to the community than 
alent in in the community. Put somewhat “men: of substance’ The of 


‘racial’ distinctions are likely to be equilibrium are genuine areas sociological 
ried over: the work research. But there is no basis for pre- -judg- 
the issue by the natural or 
the industrial bu- = 
Patt: See Everett Cherrington ‘Hughes, “Race 
Mayo, op. cit. _— seems not to understand _ tions in Industry,” in White, op. cit., Chap. VI. og 
the difference between science and technology. t. With reference t> the orderly personal depend- 
- eae for example, is not a “natural science” 6 ency relation, see W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low, 
but a technology directed toward ends that are Bs “The Factory in the Community,” in Whyte, o?. 
almost _ universally accepted (except in the reveal-  cit., Chap. III, and the same authors’ Yankee * 
‘ jing case of euthenasia) and that are therefore com- monograph, The Social System of the Modern ‘ 
‘monly neglected in discussion. Incidentally, a great _ Factory—The Strike: A Social Analysis (New 
deal of “medical” progress has been the result of ; Haven: Yale University Press, 1947). With reference 
_ laboratory experimentation, social control (public - to the “community responsibilities” of manage- 


* health gee and sheer theorizing, not from the 3 ment see the critical analysis in Moore, ei City 
‘PP. 483- 467 and the literature there cited, 
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“reaucracy as a sort of holding company for le and the i 
the specialized groups and associations of the tuitive judgment of the in 
community. past combat, and what does this imply con- 
a The issues raised here concerning the role cerning the " development of staff functions «i 
of the industrial — sociologist in the study — and their use in reaching decisions? (4) 
of “practical” or “applied” problems may — ‘What are the differences in unions with 
y be summarized as they relate to the person — respect to the existence and character of — 
in an academic position. Whatever the | role an official ideology or “party line, ” and 
» does such an ideology | produce sectarian 
trade union, the researcher in the college cleavages and splinters within the organiza- 
ort university has at least a moderate insula- _ tion not found in the more rf “conservative see 
tion from the demands of special interests. type of business unionism? ‘ian 
_ He occupies a position that affords and in _—‘ The research situation steven appears na 
§ a modest way even encourages what may be © be one in which those whose primary con- 
aalled ‘strategic neutrality” on policy is- is with problems of management 
sues. If he abandons it for exclusive service view the union as an uncomfortable external — 
to any interest-group, there is no one who . factor of significance only as it impinges — 
4 can be counted on for disinterested upon the environment of managerial de- 
cision,.* while those interested in the “labor 
= 
movement” hesitate to discuss any organi- 
AREAS — fact that might seem less than 
points already raised with h respect favorable to the labor cause. The organiza- 
4 to the primitive techniques of inquiry, the tional characteristics of unions and their 
q lack of analytical orientation, and the in- on wholly unnatural suspicion of the in- q 
3 sensitiv eness to questions of divergent values vestigator make their study difficult , but a 
4 —all characteristic of much contemporary — does not make it less essential for i 
in industrial sociology—have certain dustrial sociology. 
implications for the subject- matter of the Of closely related interest are questions 
Thus, the emphasis upon the prob- concerning the “role of collective -bargain- 
lems of management in directing the com- % ing and union-management cooperation in os 
= - plex modern firm has obscured the role of the internal structure of the enterprise as + 
the union in the organization of the enter- an operating unit. _ The modern industrial | fey 
prise and the interesting and scientifically structure represents the Meeting of two 
significant questions relating to the ‘union _bureaucracies—the corporation and the 
a complex bureaucracy in its own right. These two bureaucracies have a q 
With respect to the organization of the common membership at the rank-and-file a a 
j unions, several areas: of research seem to level. As in other cases of conflicting — 
paeay neglected. (1) What is the sig- ties in a multi- “group society, this raises 
nificance of pyramidal, bureaucratic as to balance of power, associational 
ture in an organization that, unlike in-— imperialism (competition to capture loyal-— 
_ dustrial management, makes executives” at ties and extend their scope), and a set of 
‘least nominally accountable to the principles. for deciding the critical case. 
_and- file, and what special problems does +4, 


«“ _ ™ Several years ago a leading writer in the field 
‘this pose in getting policies acepted * ‘down | said in a private conference that he took it as 


r “the line”? (2) What is the significance for matter of pride that a long book could be written 
_ the organization of persistent external hos- on the relations between management and th 


tility and the orientation toward conflict worker without a single reference to unions. This 

cat ly be pride in scholarly work well done. 
can scarcely be pri y 

rs to “See Frederick H. Harbison, “The Basis 

| W en ostile forces no onger t reaten? — Industrial Conflict,” in Whyte, op. cit., Chap. IX; 
& What is the significance of the seem bison, “Some Reflections on a Theory of 
ingly anti- intellectualism, the e Relations,” Politi- 
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will. ‘But. 


This is a sociological problem in knowledge and good 
society; it is perhaps most crucial gested that the sociologists should be 


so close to each other—where there are no ‘ at the specifically institutional and societal 
devices. For example, contrast the worker’ On the other hand, "management- -labor 


obligations to his fellows and union and to’ cooperation through the development of a 
Boas his employer on the one hand with his obli-- = of industrial common law also has its _ 
» gations in industry and those to his party | - implications worthy of study. To what ex- 
or church on the other. In the industrial tent is industry becoming syndicalized 
situation it is not at all clear which is through unconscious adaptation to specific i 
 Caesar’s re realm and which God's, or who ‘is pressures rather than through adherence to 
~The recognition of competing in this direction might well be studied 
cies leads also to questions — concerning — from this point of view. Thus, it appears — 
: the abilities of each to maintain an ade- that the occupations of a growing propor- 
af quate structural flexibility in view of rapid tion of the gainfully employed represent - 
growth, turnover of membership, | and chang- = positions in private or public bureaucracies. 
ing conditions. requires, among other careful analysis indicates the in- 
; things, study of the modification of the creasing importance of collective relations 
organization of each structure in view of _ within the large cooperative system. The 
existence and modifications of. significance of unionism has not 
other. It also re requires study of the sources been entirely missed this connection, 
and: points of conflict and its functional but it warrants further study. The virtually 
significance as well as study of the inter- exclusive attention to this | s cleavage has ob- 
= weaving of union and management organiza- - scured the fact that the union is not the — 
establishment of only group in the system that has its own 
oe working relationships at various levels. — _ goals that may or may not coincide with — 


The field of industrial conflict offers a the cooperative goals of “the” productive 
‘fertile area for the study of social disorgani- system. ‘Bie? 
zation in the strict sense and for the analy- The bureaucratic structure of industry is 
_ sis of the bases of functional integration not simply dichotomous; it is fissionable. — 
in an urban-industrial society, The strike and the collective agreement 
What is the underlying meaning of strug- bring into the open a more pervasive prob- 
‘ 
_ gles between vast power groups? To say that _ lem—that of fulfilling individual and group 
industrial conflict represents a struggle for aspirations or losing their active support. 
power constitutes no new knowledge; this The recent appearance of independent un- 
, ep definition true of any conflict. It ap- _ fons of technicians and foremen, although 
_ pears much nearer the truth to say that it — their legal status is still somewhat uncertain, — 
represents a gradual redefinition of the has indicated once more that individual 
_ scope and character of management, ‘through | competition may be less effective than in- | 
trial by ordeal and battle. It is not neces- dividual cooperation and group 
sarily suggested that the sociologist study ~ tion. Other groups exist and still others may 
conflict in order to remedy the appear. ‘They are not entirely confined 
situation. It is mere prejudice to think that strata in a -vertical scale. Fun 
rs there are nice, comfortable, and eminently territorial groups also enter in 
rational solutions to all problems, g given “collective relations. 
ag: The foregoing comments on the structure 
‘of enterprises lead to a further suggestion j 
with respect to needed research. This is 
‘the process of negotiation and 


cal Economy, 54: 1-16, February, 1946. Some of 
_ the most effective research on types and patterns 
of management-union relations now going for-— 


4 exactly when the competing loyalties are — uniquely equipped to deal with the question | 
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= CURRENT ISSUES IN INDUSTRIAL 


here is not to the tech- only by | comparative within and be- 
“niques of bargaining in the narrow sense tween industrial ‘systems may the field be 
but rather to the way in which the gradually freed of excessive particularity, 

Lf ‘sentially collective relations among compo- _ of “interpretations” after the event, and alll 
® nent “horizontal” and “vertical” is, divisions “ “fall reports” devoid of scientific value. 
are established ond maintained in a going ig 
‘The evidence indicates that this CONCLUSION x 
ith at least im- The most general” conclusion ‘stemming 
plicit sanctions (commonly the | from the issues discussed in this paper is 
withholding of active support), and may if industrial sociology is to claim 
even result | in contracts between functional ognition as a field of scientific ‘specializa- 
oan units, although their form is commonly a tion, it must first of all be sociology. This 
device that emphasizes the “democratic is ‘not meant nt in any sense of carrying = 
centralism” characteristic of ‘management, appropriate professional license; “not all 
ae, the mernorandum of a. the practitioners of social inquiry in industry 
Finally, | one must assume that it is the view themselves as sociologists, and some 
predominantly ‘practical” orientation of re- 4 
search in industrial sociology that accounts - not wholly surprising therefore ‘to find a 
for the almost neglect of obvious with an air ire 
The comparative perspective introduced by ‘the Western Electric researchers who ak 
the anthropologists is only the contrast with © several years to find that the individual re- 
the primitive or peasant community, not ot the a acts selectively to his environment in terms 4 
careful analysis of industrial regimes under of his definition of the situation. However, a 
various conditions of union organization, y: insistence upon prior qualification in soci-— 
governmental control, and allocation of in- - ol ology stems from a a consideration of a differ- 
centives and rewards. Alternative systems — ent order: it is essential to avoid the pit- 
of property and division of labor, alterna- falls of random problem-solving, of undisci- _ 
tive schemes for the organization of enter- " _ plined research, and of pointless investiga- ce re. 
prises and for the settlement of disputes are tion deriving from a lack of theoretical — 4 : 
available for study. Is there nothing to be — knowledge and failure to formulate > : a 
learned by broadening the range of ob-  oretical problems in ways that they can be col * 
servation? Is industrial sociology so bound ‘subjected test. It may be possible to 
to the unique and culturally relative that it ¥ sell the research to industry with less rigid af 
can identify no principles common to the standards of quality. The scientist is stub- 
industrial way of life? There is no precedent bornly skeptical and persists in asking dis- 
to support any such assumptions; on the con- “quieting questions the methods 


trary, | 


| 
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. REASONS FOR A FACTOR ANALYSIS — 


N TWO previous papers: the writer 


ourtship behavior a 
the comtenp The: multiple factor analysis technique 
sample of 435 men attending midwest- 
- consists of performing two operations on na 
colleges and universities. The analysis 
has been made in terms of thirty-one vari- ‘Correlation matrix: i ea 
y- (a) The matrix is factored to determine the 
ables.? Four hundred of the 465 intercorrela- tn the demain 
4 tions have been presented in the earlier ar ti- ae ” The resulting “reference vectors” are 
= and the rest are shown Tables a sere eG _ rotated in order to enable their interpreta- 


_ * These four measures = discussed i in 1W inch (1943), pp. 165-66. All coefficients in this table are significant 


It is obviously impossible to keep i in mind When this research was: in the planning 
all of the 465 zero order correlations, as well are stage, a factor analysis was in the blueprints 
So as” those of higher order. There is a clear because the uncharted character of the do- 


=: need for : some more > economical | way | to look va main of ' investigation seemed to call for a 


reveal its structure.’ q 


compechend an ‘unlimited number of Where there exists a substantial body of 
nomena i in terms of a limited number of con- By theory and evidence concerning the structure 


- structs, so is multiple factor analysis* de- 


Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 
* Manuscript received July 29, 1047. correlation matrix consists of the coefficients 


Relation between Courtship Behavior reed int the body of a table of intercorrelations. 
Attitudes towards Parents among College Men,” ae, *According to Thurstone: “Factor analysis is 


American Sociological Review, VIII (1943), 164-74; useful especially in those domains where basic and § 


d “Interrelations between Certain Social Back- — _ fruitful concepts are essentially lacking and where & 
ground and Parent-Son Factors in a Study of crucial experiments have been difficult to conceive. @ 


- Courtship among College Men,” American Socio- 

- Jogical Review, XI (1946), 333-41. The data for this a of a new domain. But if we have scientific 

study were gathered in 1941. = —_—_intuition and sufficient ingenuity, the rough fa- 

ae *The thirty-one variables are listed below a - torial map of a new domain will enable us to 

‘Table 2, which refers to the appropriate source for — proceed beyond the factorial stage to the more 
discussion of each variable. direct forms of psychological experimentation in 
; ia wine 1 in Winch (1943), p. 171, and Table 1 the laboratory.” L. L. Thurstone, “Current Issues 
in Winch p. 335. See n. 1. above. in Factor Xxxvil 


. . . They enable us to make only the crudest fist 
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“Mas ASCULINITY- FEMININITY”> WITH wad 


PRIMARY FACTORS IN A STUDY OF 


2. CORRELATIONS oF “NEUROTICISM”™* AND a domain and where of 


‘VARIABLES IN THE Srupy¢ 


tests to measure ‘ “pure variables” is possible, — ; 
it is feasible to organize a research in such ~ 


fashion that a factorial structure is hypothe- 


Neurot- sized, and the factorial procedure is used to 


icism 


“s — _ test the hypothesis. It is in this type of situ- 


Present Degree of Courtship Be- 


Bee 


2 Past Degree of Courtship Be- 
3 Low "Degree of 
4 High Degree 0 of 
Age 


- 


the factor analysis was employed for the 


ation that the factorial "procedure works 


In terms of the present problem, 


.06 purpose of charting a hitherto uncharted 
domain. Thus it should be anticipated that 
not all of the common factor variance should 
.05 .oo accounted for by a reasonable number of 

factors. To state the same thing in more 


8 Range of Courtship Behavior technical language, it should be anticipated 


g Frequency of Courtship Behavior 
io “Neuroticism”’ j= 
“Masculinity Femininity” 

n Love—Hostility—Father 
13 Intensity—Father 
14 L 
15 Intensity—Mother 

16 Fluctuations—Father 
17 Fluctuations—Mother | 
18 Dominance—Father 


oo 


19 Dominance—Mother _ 


20 Submissiveness to Father 


21 Submissiveness to Mother 


22 Appearance 
23 Absolute Difference between 2) 
(14) 

24 Economic Status 

25 Social Status 

26 Wish to Be a - 
27 Early Dating Situation 

29 Obligations 

30 Parents’ Marita 


_ ® Test consists of the 42 questions which were re- 
ported as differentiating most significantly between 
“high scoring” and “low scoring” subjects in L. L. 


-I3 
have as small a as “might 


correlation matrix was factored by the 


—.03 
of centroid method and | seven factors were ob- 
tained. After rotating the seven factors 
ee was found that one of the planes was not 
clear after seven rotations. . An eighth factor 
Further examination of the table of ‘eighth 
factor residuals showed that several factors 
of very small loadings remained, as might 
be from the presence of '54 
Bs 


that in this situation not all the residuals — ay 
: 
a 
17 


°7 


rie though the eighth factor was uninterpretable, — 
it proved | of value in the final rotations in 
- clearing up some of the other planes. The 
- original centroid matrix , the matrix of rota- 


tion, and the final rotated factor matrix are” 


and T. G. Thurstone, “A Neurotic Inventory,” = shown i in Tables 3. 3, 4 and 5 ; respectively. 


Journal of Social Psychology, t (1930), 3-30. A high oe 

score indicates “‘neurotic tendency.” j= © 
Test consists of a modification of Exercise 5 of de 

“Form A of the Terman- Miles “M-F” Test. Cf. L. M. 


value has generally been used | as 
desirable maximum for residuals, 

“8 The absolute values of the residuals after the = 


Terman and C. C. Miles, Sex and Personality, New . removal of seven and eight factors had the Slew 


York, McGraw-Hill, 1936. A high score indicates ing distributions: © 
“masculinity. 
©The following variables are discussed in Winch 
(10943): numbers 1-4, 12-21 and 23. Winch (1946) 


Number after Number afte after 


of Residuals Seventh Factor Eighth Factor 


contains a discussion of: 5-9, 22,and 24-31. ts 


m The probability of obtaining a sample correlatio 


as large as those in boldface type (sign ignored) — 


the is zero is is less than 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
UI. THE PRIMARY FACTORS Cent magnitude to merit attention: carer 
‘Turning our attention to Table 5, The Ro- " drive (28), social sta status (25), and early dat- | b 
- tated Factor Matrix, we can readily see that > ing situation ( 27). It should be observed. ( 
_ the easiest factor to interpret is in the second 4g that appearance, social status, and early y 
_ column. The DCB factor bes very high load- _ dating are all negative while the loadings of ’ 

ID Factor Loapincs 

wr 
wa 
«45 
to. 


ings on the four measures of degree of court- 


_ ship behavior (1, 2, 3 and 4) and an ap- Thus SA is interpreted as a oar — supe 

preciable loading on wish to be married ment factor, “smal 
ry (26). It is evident that this is our degree of a Let us ony for a moment our considera- s what 
courtship behavior factor.  ‘ tion of the SE and FH factors. SM (column & ther 
Factor SA (column 1) has its two highest is factorially | distinct bu but presents a difi- stan 
loading on “neuroticism” (10) and appear- cult problem of interpretation. Its high stud 
Ps ance (22). It was remarked in an earlier ar- ~~ loadings are size of school (6) and sex ratio Bee 
ticle that the appearance test seemed to of the college student population (7). The a | 
a ‘ ‘personality-test- like” "quality. between these two variables was 
99, and they can hardly be regarded as that | 

statistically distinct. The other two positive lower 

such ¢ 


loadings in order of “magnitude | are wish to 
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PRIMARY FACTORS IN A STUDY OF ‘COURTSHIP 


(31). Of about the same moderate magni- = ence on others. A consequence of this situa- 
- tude as the latter two is the negative cing tion might be the development of what we > 


€ parents’ marital happiness (30). might call a more “mature” attitude towards 


- writer felt as though he were facing a canvas that although 1 no measure of courtship be- a 
- upon which a painter had made only a ae havior has an appreciable loading on SM, _ 
strokes, ~The picture was not complete nor the w wishes for marriage and for children do. 

was it evident as to what it would turn out Moreover, it may be surmised that the in- 
to be. Accordingly, the writer prefaces these crease in loneliness commonly observed in 
remarks with an explicit and emphatic ad- 2 passing from the village to the city might 
mission of conjecture. paralleled in the contrast between the 
 Patently the size of ‘school has something small college and the large university. Thus 
to do with the factor. Because of the very — we might surmise that while the courtship — 
high correlation of this variable with sex picture on large and small campuses is not 
ratio (r = .go), let us regard them as meas- significantly — ‘different to the naked eye, 
ures of the same phenomenon and call that there is a difference in attitudes accompany- eC 
phenomenon “size of school.” Related with ing courtship behavior, the students 
ifferential magnitudes of schools there must at small colleges date and | go steady” be- bi 
be socially significant “phenomena, The cause of social pressure** and that at large 
writer suspects that the transition from schools they do the same things, but for the 
high school to college is in general sharper reason that they may be anticipating ‘mar- 
for those male subjects who attend large riage and home.?” 
state universities where their lives are less - 
supervised than for those who attend the Several male subjects ‘at re- 
smaller colleges. It is ; surmised further that, ported that the fraternities required their pledges — 
whatever other consequences may follow, one date per 
, Ine may assume with some measure of con- 

there may be a tendency for circum- that American middleclass folkways and 
stances to ‘require that the state | university mores are stronger in the smaller colleges than in _ 
students develop t to a greater extent habits — the larger. Hence one may surmise that the stu- 


= dents at smaller colleges would be disposed to 
The is warned that a conservative in- regard Marriage as something necessarily to 


terpretation would be based only on the high load- deferred until the man should be financially a 
ings, size of school and sex ratio. While realizing lished. Whereas to some students of large univer. 
that less confidence can be placed in loadings a sities, especially to those less controlled by middle- 
lower magnitude, the writer is not disposed to make _ class standards, marriage might appear feasible as 
such a parsimonious and unilluminating interpreta- soon as the combined income of man and a 


tion as would from the: conservative approach. ain common 
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PRIMARY FACTORS IN A ‘STUDY OF COURTSHI 

Stated in slightly. 


were 


y 


suggested that while both groups would 
probably have reported that they (Winch, ‘it may 
_ a in courtship behavior because they liked to, that a stereotype of the “ideal” American — 
4 4 one group did because it was a social pat- middle-class’ family was oheerved in a set 
tern, which as we approach "smaller and of zero-order correlations. This construct 
closely knit societies permits of fewer a family of relatively 
BS deviations, and the other group did with an economic and social status in which the — 
awareness that courtship is an institutional ‘parents were reported as happily married, 
prelude to marriage and the assumption father was recognized as successful and 
greater responsibilities. In this context the received greater “Jove” or “respect” 

¥ negative loading of parents’ marital hhappi- than did the mother, who tended 


ness (30) can be viewed as ‘another mani- to register low in 1 dominance. Moreover, a 
festation of the decline in dependence upon — young man exceeded the average in wish to 
the parents and the achievement of a more — be married, wish to have children » Submis- — 
objective viewpoint from which to evaluate _siveness to father’s wishes, and “masculin-- 
the parents’ marriage. In accordance with © ity,” and was less ‘‘neurotic”’ than average. 
this explanation, the factor has been labeled a _ With the exception of the abridged Thu 


The loadings should th 


. -: sex ratio and its implications in terms of in order t to see whether or not the factor pak 
eth 
greater competition for women. The ee analysis w will corroborate the existence of ee 
tried this but was unable to push the inter- family type corresponding to this stereotype. i 
— to any sort of The SE factor i is not a totally satisfactory 
4 one from the standpoint of being factorially 
Factors and F (columns 7 re- distinct. It was in the hope of clarifying 
spectively) require little interpretation. this plane that the eighth factor was taken 
_ They both have high doublet loadings and i out. The additional factor helped but did 
7 little else. The high loadings on S are sub- Bs not entirely remove the difficulty. The tests — i : 
missiveness-mother (21) submissive- Which are high on SE are not -Satisfactorily 
ness-father (20), for which reason the factor low on the other factors. 
was labeled “submissiveness.””* Fluctuations. The highest loading on SE is that of wish 
in affection toward mother (17) and toward © to have children (31). Next in magnitude — - 
SS (16) are high on factor F. It was = are economic status (24), social status (2 5) Ng 
“fluctuations. "frequency of courtship behavior (9). 
noted above, factor X (column 8) was we encounter ‘the first love-hostility 
3 used to clarify the other factors but proved variable, but, contrary to the ‘stereotype, : 


j 
Because the association with regression” married (26) and range of courtship 
and “neurosis,” the term “emotional maturity’ 
seemed an unacceptable choice. That this factor — avior (8) are of about the same — itude. 


_ has nothing to do with chronological age is evi- In the zone of marginally interpretable load- , 
_denced by the zero loading on 5. we find dominance of father (18), sub- 
*Tt will be recalled from the first article that missiveness to father (20), - love-hostility- np 


“submissiveness-father”. and  “submissiveness-— father (12) and “masculinity” of the sub-— 
_ mother” are defined in terms of the subject’s 
sagaeding the degree to whi chi the pasent (11). Negative loadings of low magni- 


_ has been successful in any attempt to dominate the tude but worthy of mention are age (5) and 
subject’s life, and the extent to which the principal obligations 
decisions in his life had been in with ‘It is evident that our stereotype of family 

- the wishes of each parent. (Cf. Winch (1943), P e. organization d does not stand up in a factorial — 


170). Hence these variables should be read as “sub 
* Winch (1946), ‘PP. 337- 338 


meaning. 


t apparent 
reversed in sign. In the tables of intercorrelations in this and previous articles the signs have been reversed so as to be in accord with the apparent 


mos 


_ ® These variables were scored in the direction opposite from their 


in any sampling sense. ihe notation Is used solely to assist the reader. 


_missiveness to” father and mother. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
gs, _ like a stereotype is revealed by factor analy. 
a. ‘fines, let us note those on factor FH, sis to be a confusion of two empirical types. — 
which like all of the other six factors except “ty ‘The empirical family type emerging from 
«SE is relatively distinct. The highest ‘load- the SE factor is interpreted as follows. The 
_ ings are those of parents’ marital happiness _ subject is | high in economic and social — 
(30) and love- hostility-father (12). ‘The status. Both statuses seem to be inherited 
- stand out clearly as the important posi- re properties. (Note the negative loading of 
__ tive loadings. Of appreciably lower magni- _ obligations.) Presumably the subject has not 
tude are love-hostility- mother (14) and had time to revise upward his economic 
favorability of early dating situation (27). status. (Note the “negative loading | of age.) 
- On the negative end there is a cluster of © _ Since all cases of broken homes were ex-— 
three moderately large loadings: intensity duided these homes are all intact, and con- 
of feeling toward father ( 13), and toward sequently the prospect of downward revision 
mother (15), and difference between love- — is minimized. Because of the father’s satis- 
hostility-father and __love- hostility -mother factory vocational performance the mother 
_ (23). Dominance of mother (19) ha has a may assume the role _ traditionally hers in 
somewhat smaller negative loading. middle-class folkways, Le, major “domo, 
Considered together, factors SE and F FH breeder, trainer and disciplinarian of 


involve the variables we were concerned ‘dren, the who in position to 
in our stereoty] 
of the factor analysis i is to call to our atten- Despite” this aspect of the mother’s role, — 
tion the factorially distinct character of which results in greater love for her, it is 

two p primaries | which we may have regarded apparent to all that the blessings and 

ke as constituting a single entity. Sie a of middle-class life flow from the per- 
% Despite the fact that the highest loading formance of the father, who is of dominant 

on SE is that of wish to have children, the character and commands submissiveness of 
writer prefers to name the factor after ‘the offspring. 

a: next two loadings in order of magnitude and in this situation the father is by all 

_ to label it “socio- -economic status,” a term middle- e-class standards e1 entitled to » be mr master 

“ into which he will try to pour some social Lala the household. A tendency o on the part 
psychological significance. ‘The relatively of the son to rebel against paternal domi- 
i high loadings of economic and social status nance would be unwarranted, ungrateful and 


suggest very strongly that there is an totally unacceptable. The rebelliousness can 


- element of class in the factor. It has been not therefore be expressed in an approved 
ated before’® that the Princeton and Har- manner or even condoned as may be the 
_vard studies among others have shown that case where the father has failed to fulfill 
within -economic strata the middle- class expectations. It follows thet 


than love- -hostility- ond ‘that there swer in terms of our data is that the son's 
was an appreciable element of parents’ mari- children + will be the objects of his repressed 
tal happiness. It is thus evident that the suppressed) wish to mastery. (Note the 
Ba stereotype should be revised to correspond — loadings on wish to have children and wish 
to the data. It appears to follow that the to 
é phenomenon which, when first seen, looked — This” reasoning may be extended to in 
Winch (1946), m. 12, | range of courtship behavi 
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Interpretively important divergences be- some other person or persons where such 
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PRIMARY. A STUDY OF ‘COURTSHIP 
i present degree of courtship behavior. ‘These “advance. the s summary very far. “These five 
— loadings may } indicate that the son’s interest factors are: degree of courtship behavior 
in women is 1) as potential m nothers: of (conceptually, the dependent variable of the 
objects of his domination, and (2) as them- whole problem), social adjustment, socio- 
selves” domination. status, family harmony and sc social 


marize about twenty- -three of the 7 
well as over the son. Thus by summarizing the 

_ The FH factor, on the other hand, is a _ - the factor analysis laid the basis for inter- FF: 
clear. case of family harmony anions mine the major dimensions of the domain. _ 
| by considerations of social and economic _—A word of caution is necessary. There are — 

q - status. Parents’ marital happiness (30) is” two points in the factor analysis which may — 
high, followed closely b love for father admit an unwitting deception into the con- = 
high, wed y by t itting p 
_ (12). It is apparently under conditions of _ clusions. In the first place, there is no rigor- 
family harmony rather than of prosperity 
that the son is closer to the father. *" Love — tors. This means that the more ambiguous — : 
for the mother is in the picture, but in ap- the various dimensions are, the greater is 
preciably lower degree. Here we the latitude for the judgment of the ‘indi- 
loadings of wish to be ‘married £ vidual researcher, Where the structure is 
_ (26), wish to have children (31), or of any _ reasonably clear, however, this difficulty 
_ measure of courtship behavior (1-4, 8, 9). a should not exist. == 

_ There is nothing to suggest an element of — ae The second source of possible deception 
_ tension or of conflict. Apparently in the — lies in the interpreting and naming of the — 

- harmonious family there is an absence of f factors. Since the formal procedure does not 4 a 
any extraordinary drive, and presumably narre the factors for the worker, the element mt 
7 of stimulus, on the ‘part of the son to eee of judgment comes in. While it has been ies 


to marry, to procreate, or to ‘ “get ahead.’ "Proposed that the primary factors — be 


reader, it is the writer’s judgment that 
As was observed above, the writer was the researcher, conversant with his own 
trying to chart an unknown domain with data, should give the reader the benefit of ei is 
-thirty- one variables, and the result was 465 his thinking on the subject. It is only thus 
zero order coefficients plus a much larger that observations are brought to bear on © 
number of possible higher « order coeffi- theory. The convention of publishing the — 
cients.** This large number of variables has centroid, rotational, primary factor 
“Tren summarized by the factor analysis in matrices gives the reader the opportunity to. 
terms of five primary factors plus two dou- check both the rotation and the interpreta 
blet factors, which while “primary” do not tion against the « data, hence to make 


of family harmony the son tended to prefer the 
father and in situations of family conflict to side analysis” which followed from the scrutiny 


with the mother. See Winch (1046), p. 334. —S of the correlation matrix, a facsimile of the is 


“Tt was previously observed that in situations 


“Concerning the higher order coefficients it 
might be noted that the multiple correlation of the of American middle- class 


mother-son variables with present degree of court- family was noted. The factor analysis a 
es behavior is .41. These variables are: love-hos- ‘4 pointed « out that what we were seeing was not me iy a 
tility (14), intensity (15), fluctuations (17), domin- _ on camel with one hump but a . rider on horse- 


ance (19) and submissiveness (21). The back. In figurative lancu 
correlation of age (5) and career drive (28) wi a See ae it showed — 


Present degree of courtship behavior is .47. that the stereotype so readily defined 
wish to be married (26) is added to the latter, the way of life” was two entities, 
‘Ri israisedto 
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the rider isa camel. bi industry ial relations, international rela- 
A third service was s performed by a man tions, and the field of personality study with F, 


a tor analysis. From the titles of the first two its various institutes and committees of hu- : 4 
—- it is clear that the writer was think- man development. The usual adaptation to 7 n 
_ing and formulating his variables in terms of i the realization of the inadequacy of the t 

the conventional “levels | of conceptualiza-— single discipline has been the formation of fi 

tion”: "sociological and psychological. teams of representatives from the assumedly te 

_ primary factors do not divide up the com- es revelant disciplines. This organization im- 7 
mon factor variance along these lines. To. - plies a division of labor along the conven. fy, 
writer this. suggests that perhaps factor tional lines of conceptualization. Opposed to 
canbe utilized to get new clues for conception has been the so-called “ho- 
the development of more modes of listic” conception, which seems practically to 
—hodt isa commonplace that as we begin to To the writer it seems clear that new fF 4ic 
address important problem areas, the level methods of conceptualization are required pat 

. a conceptualization of a single social science and that factor analysis gives some promise as 
_ becomes inadequate. Within recent years of suggesting new ways to think about old in 

the 


new areas of specialization have been spring- problems; = 


TOWARD AN ANALYSIS OF THE EFFECTS OF TWO 

~ WORLD WARS ON THE ROLE AND STATUS dein a 

ENGLISH- SPEAKING WORLD* ach 

an 

INTRODUCTION Ma ‘middle- class women? in four of their 1 main is f 

sige far- oles; first, as family members; second, as fact 
reaching changes in the position of sexual partners; third, as members of voca- hey, 

middle-class women in the English- tional groups, and fourth, as members of “pers 
speaking world. The confusion that exists community and political organizations. - (tho 
oday in “our culture in regard to the role ie In the first of these roles, the family role, wom 


a and status of women is a matter of common bt. 
_ knowledge. It will be the thesis of this paper ina particularistic’ * frame of reference. In &J 


that | this contemporary disturbance of the comt 
4 feminine role is due in part to the precipi- ferred to affected women as a total group and not larist 
Ka tating effects of alternating war and depres- — only middle-class women. The portion of middle JH select 


women have functioned, and still function, port 


z= upon long-term trends that were al- class women is discussed here because that is the is wi 
d aki th group most familiar to the writer. An interesting 
ey ready & ing oe re-casting 0 e femi- study could be made on the differential results of pel 
nine role in western culture. ‘This paper, the changes here under consideration on the vari- tends 


then, will ‘concern itself of classes of 


‘women in the community. Such 4 on “g 
not = concern of this present f indivi 


3 II. The Interim Depression Ped ss Structure,” Social Forces, Vol. XXVII, No. 4, May, ater 
III. World War II 1939. The concepts “particularistic” ‘and “univer- any 
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out- ranks achievement per se. Competition 

‘side competition, but successful fulfillment other women, when it occurs, takes on the 
has been i in the main n contingent upon the definitely "personalized form of rivalry. 
“maintenance of a harmonious balance of — _ Though there may well be some competition he, 
inter-personal relationships within the and rivalry of various kinds as between q 
family group rather than upon individual- mates, yet predominant mutuality and 
istic achievement, or even efficiency, per se. operation are essential to satisfactory ‘fune- 
_ In contrast to this family role women’ s - tioning in a stable sexual partnership. Un- 4 ; 
vocational and political roles may be re- limited competitiveness i is inimical to smooth 

g garded as predominantly individualizing in FR functioning in both the family and sexual a 

tendency. In these roles women function roles of women. 
more frequently i ina -universalistic frame of | = Since the roles that women, or any hu- — = 
reference. Co-operation, as as well as man beings, enact in the performance of 
tion, is certainly called for in political and their total life-activity, can be thought of i a 
vocational life (j just as competition | as well as separate for analytic” convenience only, 

as CO- ‘o-operation comes into family life) ‘but and should in no way be regarded as water- me = 4 

in the two former roles, and more especially tight compartments of living, it is obvious ou 

the vocational, both co-operative and | com- - that attitudes developed by wo women in the aes: 


WOMEN 


way and are more frequently directed roles will have the possibility ‘of affecting 
marily towards achievement t and efficiency — the attitudes characteristic 0 of any or all of - 
per sé. Though ‘different occupations may ‘other: roles. appreciation of such 
vary markedly in the degree to which the attitude carry- overs is vital to any just ae 
more universalistic values of abstract evaluation of any changes in the role and 
achievement and ‘efficiency a are stressed, and status us of women that may have taken place. _ 
own, , yet in broad contrast to the family WORLD wart 
role the expectancy in vocational (and toa In the nineteenth “century form” of the 
lesser extent in political-community ) roles ~ family, and even to some extent in te 
is for a certain level of proficiency. Satis- twentieth century form, the sexual, voca- au 
- factory functioning in these roles tends to tional and political roles tended to be ab- 
be reckoned primarily i in terms of individual- sorbed — by the family role, or to function — a. 
personal success, and secondarily almost solely through | its medium. World Ab 
(though often very ‘significantly where a War I accelerated the weakening of 
4 woman’s earnings contribute to family sup- “family form. This war brought to women a 
port) in terms of primary group welfare. éramatie opportunity to function directly 
‘The sexual role may perhaps be seen as a —rather than through the medium of the 
combination of universalistic_ and particu- family—in vocational, sexual and olitical- 
laristic elements. The early stages of mate community roles. 
selection, especially if the field of selection It was as Mary Doe and ‘Susie Roe Bar 
is wide, have some of cad characteristics of rather than as Mrs. John | Doe or Mrs. Susie 
impersonal _ competition. _ The stress, too, Roe, that ‘women were | called into service 
tends to be on achievement for its own sake, Sor every type of work short of actual fight- 4 
on “getting her as a proof of a woman’s- ing. 1 ‘Thus, not only was the wage- earning 
individual prowess, rather than on the char- of upper and middle- -class women changed 
acteristics of any particular man. In the “overnight from what had been considered a a 
later stages of ‘courtship, however, and in rather shameful business to something nearly ag 
prolonged sexual association "such as as approaching heroism, but this wage- earning 
_Inarriage, the situation becomes highly par- had notable effects on women in all 
ticularistic, nd the functional — their 
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rather than as a family or witely: obligation. 
ing power. it enlarged their voca- increase in independence which the en- 


- tional opportunity. Third, it enhanced their — larged vocational participation of women freq 
individual freedom to dispose of themselves brought to them tended to carry over from § T 
4 a as sexual partners both maritally and extra- 7 their vocational to their sexual roles. F amily clas: 
eae _ maritally. Finally, these changes in women’s 5. standards were increasingly ignored in favor thei: 
: "political, vocational and sexual roles had | of personal ones in mate selection. — acti" 
far-reaching repercussions on their roles as as conduct that once would have been onied lect 
family _ as vicious became respectable or was at least § litic 
_ The general tenor of the changes brought — condoned. Moreover, the increase of con- § and 
— about by World War I would seem to have — traceptive knowledge among both single and lead 
ee in emphasizing women ’s political, vo- married males in the armies had the effect insig 
cational a and sexual roles, while of making women less engaging in Eng 
ously introducing some » elements of confusion _extra-marital intercourse. from 
ad ambivalence into their family roles. 5. hae Even within the family, , the war changed § mun 
For many women, for "instance, war precipi- ie the roles of many women. Some of them lost - tion 
— a conflict of loyalties in two of their their men, and a much larger proportion dub: 
main roles, their family roles and their forced to re-adjust their family rela- 
: 2 litical roles. This was particularly acute | be- tionships. A number of of women became - gain 
vf fore the advent of military conscription. As family heads. Some of “them controlled and 
a loyal citizen a woman might encourage family businesses, or assumed added finan- acti 
her menfolk to volunteer for n national serv- cial 
: ae ice; as a loyal family r member her interest ie ‘Though after the war many women gladly § work 
would lie in keeping her men at home. Some relinquished such responsibilities to their ingly 
+ ny a women found a “solution” t to this conflict i in * husbands, at least some had been successful mide 
a patriotic work. Yet, the very nature of their enough to gain self- confidence | from their are 
“solution” tended to bring into prominence experience and chafed under relegation 
vocational role, with its to a definitely subordinate familial role. wom 
a ; oH opposed to the more col- §_ World War I may thus be seen as one from 
a ; = emphasis of their traditional more nail in the coffin of the nineteenth J tant 
a ah role. Again, for many other women, , war century family. At the war’s close both Eng- are t 
‘brought about a re-evaluation of their sexual American” women gained almost litica 
a role. Traditionally, woman’s sexual role — complete political and legal equality. They and 
Us had tended to be an 1 aspect of her family _ ceased to be “second class citizens” ' politi- actec 
i .- role, with the accent on wifely duty rather cally. They increased their participation vo- @ it is 
on her own personal satisfaction. a cationally. They also increased their auton- from 
Even before war this situation was: in omy sexually. All these changes, however, big 
of change. The war, however, w hich were accompanied by a considerable amount advat 
brought on marital deprivation of ambivalent feeling on the not only of we 
in sti 
was and I 
ated the growing desires of many women requi 
choose sexual partners in terms of tak wome 
personal ‘sexual satisfaction. The type of Th 
middle-class woman who, more or less ab- had ¢ 
sorbed in peacetime in her family status, Though the period an some 
ore well be e very little conscious of her own - overall: increase in both the political and eC 
sex needs, sometimes under war conditions participation of -class 
ainec 


became acutely conscious | her ‘sexual de- 
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- a her as a right, due to her as an , period had been so rapid and spectacular E by a 


CLASS WOMEN > 


EFFECTS OF TWO WORLD WARS ON MIDDLE- 
4 


ation. | that disillusionment” at their alleged failure it became apparent o the ; “great majority 
1€ en- to maintain and “cash in” on these gains was_ of middle-class salaried women that political 
romen frequently expressed. 9 equality combined with economic discrimi- 
from To begin with, the majority of middle nation could make the world a “hard pla 
amily class women remained rather indifferent to for the working girl.” A number of middle- 

favor “their increased opportunity to play a more class» women tended to shy away from | the 


linine § active political and community role. A se- : investment of time, money and intellectual 


ribed § lect group « of women did, in fact, enter po- energy that preparation for the so-called RP, ‘- 
least § litical life, both “as members of political “higher” professions involved because of the a 
-con- and state legislatures 2 and as municipal alleged ‘ ‘ceiling” set to their economic 
e and leaders. Their numbers, however, are still pirations. “Economic discrimination” inter- 


insignificant. In America even more than in y preted baldly, as differential pay between Fe! 
England the majority have remained aloof : the sexes for the same job, was perhaps a less — 
from politics. For American women ‘com- important cause of frustration than the fact 
munity participation has involved participa- “aa that middle- class women could less readily = = 
tion in club life of all kinds. Some of these enter vocations “carrying the same degree of oe 


clubs, such as Parent-Teacher Associations, prestige as men of their own class.* As teach- {pee 3 yy 4 


effect 
ng in 


the League of Women Voters, and the like ir ers, nurses, librarians, social workers and = a 
gained ground notably between the two wars, secretaries they were tending to find them- % eh zl 
and have furnished important avenues of selves segregated vocationally and removed 


activity for civic-minded women. An increas- from direct competition with 
ing g amount of ‘community and civic spade- parable class status. 


work has been done and continues increas- we * Other women, ‘no doubt, held oft | liaiaiad they € 


Basie, 
middle-class women of leisure whose ‘energies “life, their main profession. _ 


‘Parsons, Talcott, “Age and in the Social. 
fa 
are not exhausted by the activities of their Structure of the Unite 4 States.” American Socio- 


family | roles. It is ‘is important to note that logical Review, October, 1042. 
women for the most part are still excluded — "Not only were these lines of work all “service” 


from the inner circles of the most impor- occupations, in which women | were functioning 


=) 


a 


enth tant men’s civic and political clubs, which mainly in terms of person-to-person co-operative 
a of ‘relationships (again a carry-over of attitudes from 
mf e Tea ers of power in mo ern po- the family role) but they were also lines of work in = - 
most litical life. Middle- -class women’ Ss political — which salary ceilings were kept low. Though more is —) 
They and community roles have so far been en- _ women were working than had been the case before q 


World War I, tie number of women in the execu- 


oliti- acted in a semi-sheltered field, competitive ti 

Vv 
vo- it is true, but at least one degree removed = had not notably increased. = 
al seems convenient to gather together in this 


big prizes—of the male political world. An Me ene footnote statistical evidence in support of the 

_ advance in the independent economic power general statements made in the text. It is ‘difficult 
of women, as a result i In part of their growth to g.t entirely accurate Census figures on the A ae : 
in in their ‘vocational (professional changes in the employment of middle-class women 


use Census figures are collected by occupation es 
and busi 

d bus iness) roles would seem to be a pre- rather than by class. The total percentage of gain- if oy 


requisite ‘to er increase in the influence of © fully employed women in the period under = 
“women in their political roles. sideration increased in the following manner: 
The depression which set in in 1 the thirties Percentage of women workers of the 
a blighting effect on the aspirations of total labor force 

some women who might otherwise have ex- 1910 
ploited more fully the expanded possibilities 


of the vocational role. In England no ‘sus Thus we see that i in ‘the post-World War I Ses 


tained business boom followed the war. In i (up to 1930) there was no spectacular gain inthe = 


America, where the depression was preceded — 
bya boom, it was not ‘until the thirties that hat 
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pat» fo and trained nurses. The vast majority of women 
(193000 194 the, are in the lower ranks. 


4 
4 
sion yg ambivalent class women a as a still had a greater ti 
Be feelings of both men and women towards a chance under existing conditions to gain me 
4 ay women’s newer vocational and economic ac- prestige through marriage and sharing in ; ol 
oe ike tivities. Some men interpreted women’s chal- their husband’s status, than most of them jo 
lenge to vocational equality as a direct ego- could hope to achieve through their th 
challenge. To many others it seemed as as efforts. To a number of young women the dit 
though women “wanted to have their cake -everzealous pursuit of a vocational role ap- in 
_ and eat it too.” Women, frequently ambiv- r peared as a definite hazard to their sexual be 
alent ‘were conscious of men’s and family ro roles. Tie 
= or even hostility towards their a The newer emphasis in sexual autonomy te 
vocational aspirations. Some of them, newly — and the “right” to personal sex satisfaction - cu 
emerging from playing almost exclusively a both maritally: and extramaritally, which 
= family role, in which they had been shel- 1 received so strong an impetus in World War — ‘Tel 
i tered from outside competition, may have f continued into the postwar period. How- — loc 
a been glad enough | to settle vocationally for ever, women encountered some frustration ; thi 
relatively ‘ “sheltered” lines of employment and confusion in the fulfillment of their Sex- sel 
where they would not be thrown into direct x ual roles. In England the disturbed sex ratio — wo 
competition with men—a form ‘of competi- left some of them husbandless, and others 
tion which might | also carry with it the pos- with husbands of lower caliber than they ft ria 
sibility of disturbing repercussions for them reasonably have expected in normal 
in their family roles.* Others tended to re- times. Therefore, conventional sex | 
became less rewarding than formerly. Divorce 
in the Census as “professional” and “semi-profes-— Extremely pertinent in respect to the family q 
sional” workers as rather roughly representative of poles of women are the figures showing the increase Ww 
La middle class group, and also take somewhat into in the proportion of married women to the total — ™ 
account the “clerical” occupations, as containing pumber of women employed in these two groups: 
comes very different. Percentage. of ‘married women with 
Percentage of “professional” workers of total present” proportion to lll 
‘Tt now becomes clear that the relative gain in num- 
ane bers among professionally employed women (po- ver = No strictly « comparable figure for 1940. 
tentially middle-class) was much greater than the 
' gain in numbers for employed women as a whole. The the number of women who were actually “ 
Moreover there was an increase of 5.1% after ena so-called “gainful employment” with i 
World War I and a shrinkage in the thirties. The homemaking has increased consistently. Consequent- occu 
drop of nearly 2.0% between 1930-40 should be ly the choice of full time domesticity versus do 9 wor 
accepted with caution, however, for a slightly dif-  m™esticity plus a job has become increasingly pres-— Spec 
ferent system of classifying occupation was adopted ent and actual for all middle-class married women 
im the 1940 Census, so that the figures are not du during the period under review. = a = 
os strictly comparable with those of 1910, 1920, 1930. Be: When we turn to a more detailed breakdown for . 2 
it can be rather safely concluded that there the professional and semi- group cern 
In regard to clerical workers the ‘figures 0 are re even fication “professional” is a broad one, ranging from & - 
doctors, judges and college presidents to librarians — 


% | 
=: 
_ a workers were included 5 in this class, and so the in at least one case there is an absolute decrease. ae 


“common—yet the playing of an unconven- sexual role in the | lives of women, both mar- 
Ay 

tional sexual role, with its concomitant in- ried and single, continued throughout. the 

crease in sexual competition both inside and -war period. 14 


outside of marriage, , failed t to satisfy the Meanwhile, some middle-class women—_ 


jority of middle- class women. For most of — _by no means, all—seem to have been - 
them the sexual role was psychologically ing their family roles less satisfying. In- fa 
linked with the family role, and even though © dustrialization — and urbanization, it was 


in a “man shortage” half "a loaf “might be claimed by many, had denuded the tradi- 


better than no bread, many women tional middle- class woman’s 
tied and single) "missed the traditional 


In America, where the sex ratio remained 


class women were as 


‘relatively undisturbed, the general postwar. housekeepers and mothers, their work 


loosening of sexual standards that persisted _ ‘sometimes felt to have the unsatisfactory A 
throughout the “gin and jazz” boom period — _ character of stop- -and- -go driving, and no- 
served to confuse the sexual issue for many — the e compensation ofapaycheck 
women. The depression, with the postpone- ina world that was increasingly ar apt to. meas- Fe 4 
_ ment of marriage (and even denial of mar- ure all work by a cash valuation. Insofar as" 
riage for women in certain age-groups) that a War I and subsequent it years had = 
_ this brought about further added to the con- . made it apparent that a wider range of role 
_ fusion. Hence, middle-class women, owing participation was actually open to women, 
in part to the aftermath of war, failed to this knowledge aroused in many of them, 
capitalize i in a mature way on the increased especially in those who had least to occupy 
measure of sexual autonomy that World — ‘them, a in that perchance they were miss- 


| War I had in part brought about. None the : ing something. The fact that a minority of 


Numbers of women in selected higher professions Much more striking, however, are the increases 
certain other occupations where the numbers 
Architects “hd 302-137. 379 *t 
Lawyers, judges 558 ‘ 1738 3385 4187tt 
Architects were 97.7% male in 1940 5829 13502 be 27056 
Lawyers were 97. 6% male in 1940. Trained nurses 143664 288736 348277t 


t Physicians were 95.44% male in 1940. Social workers * ....* 24502 


Some other professions that have traditionally Numbers of women employed is clerical occupations 

occupied a considerable proportion of employed 1421925 1986830 

_ women have held their own but have not increased Ss *No comparable figures for 1910, 1920. 

For instance: + The 1940 figure also includes sales personnel. 
professions — rained nurses were 2.1% male in 1940. 


Authors, editors, An inspection of employment totals for all oc- 
Teporters 8736. 1797 1859648 cupatons in which middle-class women would be 
Musicians and most likely to engage is sufficient to establish the 


wer 


teachers of music 84486 72679 79661 fact teachers, nurses, librarians, social workers 


Teachers (blow clerical workers predominate. With this fact in mind 
collegs level) 478027 599237 761776 


1 
Authors were 7: 73.5% male in 1940. salary levels in these occupations. In the figures 


_ t Musicians were 54.4% male in 194 , en ir al = 
ac were 24.6% male in 1940. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
WORLD WAR II 


or r vocational ‘roles caused feelings of rest- World ¥ War II acted : to 
_lessness and vague frustration in a much ‘somewhat flagging aspirations ¢ of middle. 


larger n number. This frustration in the v voce class women in their political-community and 
tional—and in some cases in the sexual— vocational roles, while simultaneously in- 
-__ role, tended to be projected by some married creasing the ‘conflict between their family 
_ women into the family role in the form of and their vocational and political roles. The 


_child- bearing function tended to decrease.” Since there was no national draft of 


certain tensions and tendencies to aggression. - confit between family loyalty and political 
tensions tended to increase as the loyalty was in general “more acute 


family role itself became less absorbing and ae been in World War I, and even more 9 
prestige-giving and more especs ially the acute for American than for English women. 


_ Moreover, _those married women who at- in | America, the burden of choice was thrown _ 


combination not merely a tax on time and adolescent girls the burden of choice be- 1 


tempted to combine vocational with on the individual. In addition, the lower 
family role were sometimes apt to find that draft. age in World War II forced upon 


energy, but a means whereby the competitive. - tween individualistic self-gratification—both 
values of the vocational world might (sur-  sexyal and vocational-economic—and the — 
-reptitiously ) penetrate, with disturbing con- of family and child- 
sequences, into the arena of family life. sponsibilities. 


— 


db, however, the figures for women’s salaries in oc- ‘ ‘relatively very few men teachers, social workers 
cupations which employ a preponderance of and. secretaries. Men and women in then 
and in which the bulk of middle-class women are groups ace anol ‘salaries as compared to the i 
engaged, are in themselves sufficient to show that 
th average earnings of physicians and lawyers, among 
e annual earnings of the bulk of middle-class — whom few women are numbered.* igiigi. 4 
women are lower than those of men in the same 
by 
class. There are no comparable ‘percentage figures 
A comparison of men’s and women’s salaries in on the earnings of lawyers, for instance. But 6013 
male lawyers were reported as $5000 and 
over, and a large number did not report their 
who earnings. Only 14 women lawyers, incidentally, 
1939 as earning over $5000 in 1939. i 
Annual amount earned by -Percent- 
Targest of total age ‘Kinship System of the Contemporary United 


Amt. States, American Anthropologist, January March, 


fe ‘essarily financial) with men may also carry with it 

some positive (though not necessarily financial) — 

advantages, even on the job. Personal relationships 
$1600-1990 between men and women may be eased thereby. 
$ 800- 999 Women may thus attain positions me “confidence,” 
"Unfortunately it is impossible to support this 
a ne ip sex ratio in England on the marriage rate of women 
in certain age groups is a matter of statistical 
record, (Cp. Arthur L. Bowley, Some Social and 
Economic Consequences of the First World War, 
Home University Library, 1927) but even if ac- 

curate figures on the prostitution rate were avail-— 

able, they would not take into account extra- 

$3000-4999 11.5 variety that is the matter under consideration here. 


1S 2 $2000-2499 This, incidentally, is one of the main conten- 


To "repeat, the point is so much that of Ferdinand Lundberg and Marynia F. 
‘women are bya _against in comparison Farnum, M.D. in their recent best-seller, — 
Woman, the Lost Sex. 


*Cp. Parsons, Talcott, op. cit., and also “The 


Statement statistically. The effect of the unbalanced 
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EFFECTS OF TWO WORLD WARS ON MIDDLE- CLASS WOMEN 673 
Ww orld War II still further extended the for a loosening of controls involved sie 
“range of vocational roles for middle- class larger and a younger group than had been ; a 
women, as indeed for all women. Not only the case in World W ar I. 
were “more women employed, but they were World War II gave to some middle-cla: 
employed on jobs requiring a higher degree — women a chance to develop more independ- 
technical skill and a nearer approach to in their family roles. Others availed 
actual | combat conditions than “in World themselves of opportunities to become more a4 
_ War I. One of the effects of this was to direct active in vocational or political-community 
“the activities of women to things as well roles. Of these latter, some undoubtedly neg-— 
as to persons. _ During World War I, for in- lected, to a greater or lesser degree, their re- _ 
stance, nursing was the socially preferred Sponsibilities as family members. Many 
war activity for middle-class women.*® Nurs- women learned new short-cuts in 0 rn 
ing might perhaps be regarded as an exten - cand family | obligations. Others found that | 
sion of their family tole, while being» an some aspects of the functions of individual — 
ordnance photographer i in the WAC in families could be taken over, more or 
World| War II could not be so regarded. well, by the community. Child Care Centers 
Moreover, the women ’s branches of the Lanham ‘Act and School Lunch 
_ Armed Services, as well as war industry, programs are examples of community ~~. 
tended to draw middle-class women away tance of such responsibilities in 
such teaching and library work, The post WAR PERIOD: SOME 
WAVES, which more markedly than the PROGNOSTICATIONS 
WAC tended to recruit from the: middle- What, then, are likely to be the e effects on ; 


where salaries were notably low. Not only we have just emerged? What are the prob- 
i patriotic duty, but the desire for more pay - able expectations for the immediate future? — 
along with a wish to increase their range extremely tentative forecast 
sexual selection and be in order here. 


have motivated recruits.” 


- notes group, drew heavily from the tea: hing a the total feminine role, as ors as middle- class a 

7 


“ened individualistic and “competitive atti- -_ lines 2 already laid down. The amount of p par- 
a in regard to women’s sexual roles. s! ticipation is due for slow and non-spectacu- 
conventional controls were relaxed. dar extension. Se. 
_ In England, ( though not in America) where * The amount and kind of vocational Bn 

the privations were much greater than in ticipation will depend, in various important 

World War I, gastronomic as well as sexual — ways, on the total national | economic pic- 
Ss _ ture. This no one can predict with certainty. ‘ 
—for ‘middle- -class women pay with ‘the : However, because of the good record made 

in America the influences which made by women in certain technical: jobs, both 
— war industry and in the Services, in W. orld 


is tree, a course, that. during the war years Ay 
birth rate in the middle-class has taken an up Department Labor, Women’s 


trend. ond Their Postwar Employment Plans, Bulle- 
@ "The difficulty experienced by the American tin No. 200, 1046, p. 22, for a field study of a 
- government in recruiting sufficient nurses for World mixed class group. It was found that in no one of * 
Warlliswellknown. the areas did more than rr per cent of the mothers 
; = “Of fifty WAVES and SPARS (stationed in a i of children under 14 use nursery schools. In America, _ 
Southern city) who were asked in a questionnaire however, nursery schools are mainly a part of — oe 
_ given by the writer why they joined the service, middle-class culture, whereas in England the nursery — 
more than half included in their reply a ‘to movement was to chil- 
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class women "are feeling the short term disorganizing | ef- 

skilled technical and mechanical occupations _ fects of War, as evidenced by the a 

_is likely to increase.** Moreover, the policy di divorce rate. Detailed studies now in prog- 

ft non- -discrimination in remuneration pene ‘Tess 3s will enable us later to ; gauge n more 


is likely to be : greater, and the re re- immersion in the domestic world to some 4 
muneration relatively higher. The stimulus extent frustrating. The war and postwar 
_ for middle-class women to compete in out- periods have seen a still further reduction in 

not likely to be reduced. the amount of domestic help available, and, 
7 In their sexual roles women of all classes in spite of the invention of many household + 

are likely to face increased competition for gadgets, nobody has yet found a workable — 

¥ mates insofar as the ra range of mate selection means of streamlining the care of children. 7 
has been reduced by reason of war deaths Middle-class families, moreover, (openety 
and wa casualties. However, the war has if the chief earner is on a salary, which is 
only accentuated a long-term trend in the ‘Telatively fixed and impossible to conceal) 
sex ratio in the English- speaking countries are economic victims of the postwar period 


which has for some time reducing with its rising prices.’* Therefore, the pres- 


women’s bargaining power. If the marriage sure to maintain | the standard of f living at 
picture characteristic of England after the p price of severe family limitation is likely 
* World War I ‘Tepeats itself in England and to continue, and the prospects of osetting : 
America in the current postwar period, ‘the feminine frustration by i increased maternal 
it age group likely to be hardest hit matri- fulfillment seem remote. Indeed, it seems » 
monially will be those 1 now in their early likely for some time to come that financial 


‘ not checked the trend towards relaxation of in vocational activity outside the home, both 
= conventional sex mores, ‘matrimonial | dep- as a way of meeting absolute need and = 

tivation is not likely to mean complete the better to “keep up with 


sexual deprivation. As after World War I an 
increase fficial pol a _ ™ Two articles by Mrs. Della Cyrus in the At- 
nerease “unofficia lantic Monthly for April and May 1947, exemplify 
_ this, though the volume of correspondence contesting — 
Cyrus’ viewpoint suggests that the younger 
Le "Towards the close of World War Il the generation of middle-class housewives, who mar- 
Women’s Bureau was urging women college gradu- ried during the war, are by no means all negative — 


v9 ates to train as dental technicians, laboratory tech- : or defeatist in their | attitudes to domesticity. It 


nicians and occupational and physical therapists. would, however, seem that the dilemma for some 
Furthermore, since most of the women interviewed middle-class women (e.g. wives of university in- 


in the Women’s Bureau study cited above expressed = structors with young children) is today even sharper &§ 


ae wish to continue in peacetime to exercise the than that of those in a similar age group during — 

kind of job skills that they had learned in wartime, % the depression era. In those days relatively low paid ‘ 

it seems reasonable to suppose that a number of © _ domestic help was available, and jobs for wives — 
middle-class women trained in the armed services were hard to get. Young mothers today as a rule 

and in war industry in skilled technical jobs will face a more exacting domestic round, with little — 

wish, if possible, to continue in those lines of work. — chance to get help. At the same time it is usually 
Any accurate and objective appraisal of this en- easier for them to get jobs themselves outside ie 
tire situation awaits the publication of 1950 Census home. 

Mik Bowley, Arthur L., of. cit. It is, of course, - tving on salaries that were not seriously cut, may 
— that the ‘English World War I age — £ be said to have ee of the depression 


J 


a 
war industries ( notably shipbuilding) has ance, In general, however, there seems n¢ 
_ ‘set a precedent which may be hard for peace- reason to think that. the consequences ‘ca 7 | | 
— i creased the number a 
_ ie time employers to ignore. Thus, the range World War II have de = 7 
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fortunate in the future to avail them middle- father’s role. 
selves of a typically American solution. Since _ It is possible that middle-class women may 
- this country has been in the lead in the — play their most distinctive part in the post- 
‘movement for the pr progressive ‘shortening. of war world through the medium of their po- 
_ the working day, the five or even four — litical- -community role. Women’s stake in a 
_ - working stint may become the norm in the peaceful world is enormous. The more in- ts 
future. Such a plan would enable both men telligent of them are aware that the tendency — a “ae 
-and women alike to spend part of the day to war is deeply imbedded in our present f 
at work and part of the day at home. This economic and _ political system, and that — # 
“might produce greater mutuality of vunder- they must be active participants in a drive ar: ; 
_ standing between husbands and wives and to modify certain economic and political tend- 
_ thus make for the reinforcement not only of encies of our time if continual carnage is to 


"It is perhaps worth mentioning that in Eng- dangerous" of all threats to women in their - ‘a 


‘ endl where the situation of the middle-class house- 
wife has been much more difficult than here in tradition- hallowed family role. q 


7 - United States, certain nation-wide measures of allee Any attempt to predict future trends in pes 
_viation have been taken. First, nursery schools have women’: s roles is a chancy business. World © it 
_ been set up as part of a national free educational — events, moving at overwhelmingly rapid — 
system. Second, legislation has been introduced to pace, “may radically modify the “picture. 
authorize per capita payments to mothers in respect | alg 
. of every child (in addition to the first child) up ‘The main purpose of this paper has been to — 
to the age of eighteen. Though the payments are further our understanding of the develop- a 
fs small to make much difference to middle in- ment of the feminine role by viewing that ; 
; Ez groups, they serve to indicate a trend. Third, dev elopment in perspective, against a back- = 4 


the National Housekeeping Institute is being opened a e 
in London in order both to train domestic help and > _ ground of wars, booms and depression. We : 


to raise its status and so attract recruits. Middle- may conclude at least that war, with its -— 
class housekeepers in England, as is well known, companying economic dislocations, is a al F 
have been more dependent on domestic servants tor responsible for the jerky and ray 
have Americans of comparable socio-economic — articulated development of the feminine role 


status. With present levels of middle-class taxation, 
_ plus the remuneration scale for all domestic help, in our culture. Wars, however, have / merely 


it remains to be seen whether the newly super- — served to accelerate trends already i in opera- 


trained products of the National Housekeeping In- tion. A more peaceful era might perhaps — 
stitute will alleviate the domestic help shortage = = a milieu i in which the roles of women S a 
| the middle-class housewives, or whether trained 
— service will itself come to rank as a ne Lal 
“profession” for middle- Class girls! 
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EBER’ ’s essay," The Protestant Ethic values to the historical society in which they — 
developed. Added interest is created the 


q 

on some fundamental men that determines their existence, but 

of concerning the economic, religious, and po- on the contrary, their social — 
litical life of Western societies, and prob- termines their consciousness, and that a 


it established so clearly a lations of production” determine super- 


cially the English version of Calvinism, Puri pt purpose of this | paper 
_ tanism, was the parent of modern capitalism " what Weber really said, to examine some crit- _ 
_ has been much discussed. Writers on religion — is. icisms | of | his position, and to apply his d 


_ and capitalism following Weber have been © analysis to the specific case of one Protestant 


: much indebted to him in their analyses. . country, Norway; and on the basis of this 4 
he Be eber’s thesis has been supported by the au-— =: application, to comment on the apparent rela- 


4 


thority of such writers as Troeltsch, Schulze- tive significance of Marx’ and -Weber’s posi- 
_ Gaevernitz, and Cunningham.’ It has been tions in relation to this case and to the 

criticized by Tawney* and Brentano.® Fur- general theory of the locati 
— its subject matter places it in the A tential basis of ideas. 
ery center of focus of those problems which 
Of “WEBER SAID 
are the main concern of intellectual WHAT Ww WEBER 
today, namely, t the relationship of ideas and The basic question . which Weber tries /* 
Manuscript rec Auguat 4 amswer is: what were the ideas and values 
Weber, Die protestantische Ethik und der that facilitated, if not determined, the de- 

Geist des Kapitalismus, Archiv fiir Sosialwissenschaft caf 


velopment of ‘modern c capitalist culture? 
und Sozialpolitik Statistik, Vols. XX, XXI. 1904-5. _ - Since these ideas affect behavior it also be- 


Translated by Talcott Parsons, The 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, New York: quien of the psychological 


"Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. ditions which they induced and which aided 
*See Richard H. Tawney, Religion and th Rise this development. 
of Capitalism, London: John Murray, 1926. Great _individua undertakings of a com- 


*Cf. Ernst D. Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of meecial | 

natt rating insatiable lust 
the Christian Churches. Translated by Olive Wyon. nature demonstr < 


New York: The Macmillan Co., 1031. And his {Or gain, speculation, and money lending 

Protestantism and Progress. Translated by W. not t originate with ‘Fourteenth 
Montgomery. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Schulze- Geevernits, Bri Imperialismus und 
Englischer Preihandel, 1906. "bilities in these directions. The activities of 


Cunningham, "Christianity such traders were, however, a small section 
ence, 1914, Chap. of the fabric of societies, and not the 
*Tawney, op. cit. 

*Lujo Brentano, Die _Anfinge des modernen 
apitalismus, Miinchen : K. B. 
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"PROTESTANTISM AND CAPITALISM 
d goal which dominated the whole pat- tion by which God out of his free siiiias and 

tern. Those who considered acquisition and and - _ grace in the beginning of time had selected 

- the possession of wealth as ends in them- - those who were to be saved and those who | 
¥ ‘selves: _ were considered _ deviants of these _ were to suffer eternal ee 
a 

ganization of legally free v “wage earners mad “At the appointed time God will call those 
4 owners of capital for the profit of the owner A whom he has ‘ ‘predestinated” unto life “ out 
7 every aspect of the cultural ‘configuration is - are re by nature, and by his : almighty f power a 

a modern phenomenon. —T eh tu termining them to that which is good pty 
Acquisitiveness and strong economic in- Chapter V (of Providence) , No. 6. God 
terests did not develop only i in modern. . blinds wicked and ungodly men for their 


in Weber uses s the the power of Satan.* Pets 
4 “rational” to describe a cultural pattern In Lutheranism grace was annie, Lat 7 
whose complete configuration onl could be won again by penitent humility and 
i. cally and rationally ordered for maximum ef- complete faith. With Calvinism this was not — 
ficiency i in achieving the end goal or value— possible, since in that creed the assumption — 
4 _ pecuniary profit. R. H. Tawney points out that human merit or guilt might influence — 
5 - that what is significant is not “the strength © the decisions of Almighty God, would be a an 
the motive of economic self- interest, insult to divinity ‘ ‘whose incomprehensible 
_ which is the commonplace of all ages, but decrees have decided the fate of every indi- — 
the change of moral standards which -con- _ vidual and regulated the tiniest details “of wags 
verted a natural frailty into an ornament of _the cosmos from eternity."® 
the spirit, and canonized as the economic ee ‘Salvation was possible because Christ had 
virtues habits which in earlier ages had been died for the “elect,” and the sacraments were 
‘denounced as vices. the means of obtaining grace but merely 
- eber poses the question of how an ac- _ the external evidence of faith. Thus the _ 
tivity deemed immoral and base could be church and the function of the priests ie e 
turned into a “calling,” an ethical impera- reduced to much smaller roles since there 
a tive towards behavior whose end goal is was elimination of salvation through the 
profit. church and sacraments, and with that was 
_Weber’s answer is that this ‘repudiated all magical means to sa 
has its source in religious movemcnts grow- superstition and sin. 
4 ‘ing out | of the Reformation, especially Cal- ba _ The central value and interest is God, not 
Vinism, Ww hich found political expression in man, and men and the world exist ‘solely 
the great religious and social conflicts of the the glorification of God. The elected Chris- 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth ‘Centuries. tian is in the world only to fulfill the glory of 
In England the W estminster Confession God by fulfilling His commands to the best 
J of 1647 is the expression of Calvinism which of his ability. “God requires social achieve- =— 
serves as the foundation for both both ‘Independ- ‘ment of the Christian because He wills = 


and Baptist social life shall be organized according to 

gy Chapter IX (of Free Will), No. 3 denied His commandments, in accordance with that a 
_ that | man had a free will or the ability to _ purpose.” Labour in the service of im- 

. —_ himself from eternal damnation by his _ personal social usefulness promotes the glory ie ie” 
own effort. @f God and is hence to be willed by Him. __ 
Chapter (of God’s Eternal Decree), The tremendously — 


No. 3 concerns the ‘doctrine of predestina 
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A ‘AN SOCIOLOG AL REVIEW fe 
to the omnipotent sini y of the individual’ s 
e, it was. Own conscience and any apparent weakness 
= duty” of everyone to consider ‘himself was proof of a lack of grace with the con- | 
_ chosen and to combat all doubts as tempta- - comitant possibility of eternal hell-f -fire. | 
of the devil. The certainty of elec- Thus” monasticism which involves the de- 
Ee tion could only be achieved through secre velopment ofa systematic method of rational 


one one ‘ “prov ved” himself through repeated trials escaped from the monastery and 

. hae Calvinist concept of “calling” was of was the destruction of spontaneous, impul- : 

"tremendous: importance in influencing the sive enjoyment and bringing order into the 
a development of capitalism. Luther looked conduct of its adherents. The spiritual aris- _ 
ies upon calling as a life-task i in which one had _ tocracy of the monks was replaced by a body — 
been placed by God, and one should restrain. of the elect, the predestined saints of God a 

_ worldly activity to the limits imposed by his_ within the world. 

Station in life. The result of the Lutheran a A man, though he had accumulated 

nterests were — enough | to care for his wants, might not _ 


subordinated to ascetic ones, but the because ‘ hour lost is lost to Jabour 


were, since could be increase the of God aste of time 4 | 
ae through faith, penitence, and | the sacraments. thus becomes a deadly sin, and unwillingness _ 
With the Calvinist, on the other hand, the — to work is | a | sign of lack of grace. Wealth j 
‘calling” became a positive and dynamic ? was considered bad only as it led to temp- ; 
motivation since it was only through his Z tations of sinful idleness and enjoyment of 
“calling” that he could prove to himself life. 
and others by every act and thought that - ‘Thus the concept of Calvinism created a _ 
Pe & was one of the elect and in a perfect site disciplined body of workers whose every act — 
of grace. This was so because the Calvinist was under « divine scrutiny and | who labored — 
looked upon himself as a tool of God work- a for the glory of God and their own salvation 
__ ing for the glory of God. It was only through — beyond the point where all their material 7 
_ intense and rigorous discharge of his duties needs had been met. It freed the individual : 
_ that he could achieve in his own conscious- from the onus attached to the accumulation — 
mess the certainty of his highest value, of wealth and profit making. It prevented the — 
eternal salvation. Thus self-certainty of sal- dissipation of wealth in luxurious and. -waste- 
vation could not be achieved as in Ca- ful living by the acceptance of men of a a 
i: tholicism by a gradual accumulation of indi- — worldly asceticism. Out of these ingredients _ 


vidual good works or as in Lutheranism 


Be «te of habit. A man could n 


the . SOME CRITICISMS OF WEBER 


ministration of the sacraments by We ‘shall Bow “proceed to examine 
Christian I, Pp. 375- -6. Weber, op. 
and thought was "subjected cit, p. 158. 
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a “systematic self-control” where the in- Weber concludes that worldly asceticism equ 
exorable alternatives were to be chosen or lost its ethical and religious basis and has Pre 
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criticisms heve-t 

Tawney implies that Weber hes points out, was that these 

fallen into a particularistic error in ascribing condoned such activity and condemned 

the rise of capitalism to a single cause. He ‘many commercial practices. Furthermore, 

states: “It seems a little artificial to talk as they lacked the complete ethical basis that 

though capitalistic enterprises could not ap- | d the spirit of capitalism acquired through - t 

pear ’til religious changes had produced a - the Reformation. Weber also points out that 
capitalistic spirit. It would be equally true the “spirit of capitalism” was perhaps 


and equally one-sided, to say that the re "strongest in the backwoods bourgeois SO- 
ligious changes were purely the result of eco- of Pennsylvania of the Eighteenth 
nomic “Movements. ‘en He also says, Century where br business threatened to lapse 

“Weber seems to explain by reference to i into barter for the lack of such simple capital- 


‘moral and intellectual influences es al techniques as money and bank credi 


; ments which have their principal explana- And in relation to this situation as if in re- 
tion in another | region altogether. . .. The futation of Marx’ thesis, Weber si says, ‘ “To 
development of capitalism in Holland and — speak here of a reflection of material condi- 
England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth tions in the ‘ideal would pa- 
“Centuries was not to the fact that they nonsense. 
were Protestant powers, but to the large to the second asertion ‘that: “Weber 
nomic mor movements, in particular the Dis- places too great emphasis on n religious f factors 
; and the ‘result which flowed giving them casual functions that should 


assigned to economic develcpments, one has 
In answer to the first charge, Weber is ~ only to turn to Tawney to refute Tawney. 
scrupulously careful to avoid the very error His book, Religion and the Rise o of Capital- 
4 which Tawney implies he committed. Weber - ism, supports Weber’s position with a wealth Poe i 
says: “We have no intention whatever of of material and acknowledges hi hi 
maintaining such a foolish and doctrinaire to Weber.*® 
thesis as that the spirit of capitalism... _ Brentano” - pointed out that the influence 
could only have arisen as the result of cer- i of the Renaissance and of Machiavelli was 
tain effects of the Reformation, or even that — as great as Calvinism in breaking the bonds __ 
‘capitalism ¢ as an economic system is a crea- 0 of traditional ethical restraints. = ie 
tion of the Reformation. On the con-— al The problem seems to resolve itself into 
g we only wish to ascertain whether — the comparative importance of Calvinism, nae 
and to what extent religious forces have the intellectual influence of the Renaissance, 
_ taken part in the qualitative formation and — and the economic movements — of the ‘Six- Fea 
the quanitative expansion of that spirit cover teenth and Sevententh | Centuries in de 


the world.’** And again Weber states cate. termining the e development of modern cap- 


gorically, “But it is, , of course, not my aim to italism. com 


substitute for a one- sided materialistic an The relative factors = 
- equally one-sided spiritualistic casual inter- as causative agents in the development of bee ‘2 
pretation of culture: Each capitalism might be made clearer if we apply 4 
equally possible. . Weber’s analysis to a particular case, 
Me have already "indicated ed that Weber of Protestant Norway. This case is partic- — 


was ewere that capitalistic forms existed be- ularly fitting for this purpose si since ‘historical 
B fore the Reformation in Fifteenth Century developments in that | country have -elimi- 


nated some of the complicating 


“Tawney, op. cit., p. 320. 


“Tawney, op. cit., pp. 319, 320 
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Vv. RELIGION AND T THE SPIRIT OF CAPITALISM 


A é The official religion of Norway is ‘Ly. drunkenness, covetousness, hardness of heart, 
theranism, but Norwegian is not disregard of God's word, cursing, and br break- 
same as German Lutheranism, since | ing of the Sabbath.””* 
has within it elements that need further de- a eber poi ints out that Lutheranism was 
: hs scription than the mere term implies. ‘Chris- _ ‘morally impotent because of its doctrine of | 
tianity was introduced into Norway about and that 
the year 1000, and Lutheranism came in duct to compel the methodical rationaliza 
with the Reformation in 1536. It was estab- 4 tion of life. 


ished b edict of the dual king of Norway 
y 
and Den 
ee have been established before the end of ‘7 
Nineteenth Century. the moral life . as a whole.”® 
_ At first blush it would appear - that Weber’ ..: __ That this was borne out i ‘in “Norway is 
= regarding the Protestant ethic and the ; indicated from the above observations and 
a from the fact that the mass of the Nor- 
development of capitalism was negated by ey 
> ia fact that capitalism followed only cen- .. wegian people can be said to have had no 
after the appearance of Protestantism religious experience before the end 
‘ in Norway. However, Weber points out that ¥ the Eighteenth and beginning of the 
q ae it was not Lutheran Protestantism, but rather _ Nin 


eteenth Centuries. mw hat existed was a 


those particular sects and concepts associ-- moral greyness composed of part pagan 
superstitions and animistic beliefs and Cath- 


ae ated with Calvin, which were to form the — 
basis for the development ¢ of the capitalistic — olic and Lutheran concepts. The great differ- 


spirit. It would therefore be pertinent to ence, that “systematic rational ordering of 


: investigate whether a Calvinist type of the moral life as a whole” and the genuine 


Protestantism was ever introduced into Nor- __ religious experience, did not come until new q 
way, a and if it was to ascertain the sequence _ -_ religious concepts swept the country in the 


of its arrival and the of capitalism. great Haugean revivals in 


teerthCentury, 
‘Hans Nielsen Hauge*’ a remarkable 
religious genius whose influence in Norway 


_ and habits. Hovde maintains that Lutheran was as great as that of Luther in Germany or 


f Christianity was still in the Eighteenth and ~ Calvin in England and America. His beliefs 
: ; the early Nineteenth Centuries heavily were drawn from the same cultural springs 
tinged with animistic “hold- -overs.** As late however, Hauge was more 


seems to have accomplished in Norway a a 
i, profound change of the peoples’ thoughts — 


the end the Cintery ob- rectly influenced by Lutheranism and Piet- 
as e end of the Eighteenth Century an 0 _ ism than by Calvinism.* | But, though his ; 


rid server writes: “The people were dualists. 


‘They were pious and licentious. Equally 
orthodox, equally pious, even if they were at Hauge succeeded i in g the sa same type 
times cavilling and quarreling and given to 
i fighting and drunkenness, to barbaric rude- _™ Daniel Throp, Westen of Finne- 
ness and moral licentiousness which to say missjonen, Christiania, 1882. Tbid., p. 327, 
the least was half pagan.” And in 1709, “Weber, op. cit. 
™B. J. Hovde, The Scandinavian Countries: The Hovde, op. cit., p. 308. 
Rise of the Middle Class, Boston : | Chapman and oe * The best work on Hauge is probably that of . © 
1044, 1, 308. A. Chr. Bang, Hans Nielsen Hauge og hans Samtid, 
Chr. Bang, Udsigt over den norske Kirkes 4th Ed. Kristiania: J.W. Cappelen, 1924. 
Historie efter Reformationen, p. 52f. Gjerset, His- ie... Bang points out that the chief sources ; from 
tory of the Norwegian New ‘York: The which Hauge draws his inspiration are -Toulers, 
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TESTANTISM AND CAPITALISM IN NORWAY. 
of behavior that Calvin had created in \ self-analysis and sin searching. Sin must be : 
Switzerland, ‘Holland, and England. admitted in deep penitence and God’s grace 
Hauge was an untutored farm boy who 2 and forgiveness must be implored. “Only 
id to read largely by his own efforts “ot through being “born anew” can an indi- {a 
_ who worked during most of his life as a vidual achieve eternal salvation.** Conver- as 
farmer. In 1796 he became convinced that he sion thus becomes the central concept of this 
had been “called” by God to preach the 
gospel t to his countrymen. He traveled up this is not enough. Faith in God must 
and down Norway for eight years preaching be demonstrated openly. “Those who 
in every city and hamlet and establishing _ not work for his kingdom according to the — 
i cells of friends and “saints” to carry on on. his gifts one has been given, are unfruitful and 
work. will be raked out, because he who has a 
s When Hauge died in 1824 his movement tained grace must let it shine and show as a F 
_ was firmly established. His followers cc con- _ living power. As a tree is known by its fruit, — 
~ tinued to grow. They formed new groups ps al- = so one’s faith is known by his actions. a 
ways within the state church, and soon the — The central idea is that true conversion 
- clergy found it expedient to depend (‘new birth”) is an absolute necessity in 
cn them to carry on the work of the church. " order to benefit from Christ’s sacrifice, and 
- Bishops who had persecuted him in his life- that this rebirth must create a new life which 
time came during his last days to pay him is demonstrated in the individual’s daily life. 


The difference in behavior that This teaching does not allow one to sit 


Hauge’s revival had accomplished was un- back and rest on good works; there is never 5 
mistakable. Thus, put his indelible Peace but always striving for the absolute 


credits and his with ‘making “because ‘ cannot achieve our goal with- 
Christianity a living and dynamic force —_ out striving or wages without work.’’* Rex: 
the lives of the people of Norway. Hauge- The: sacraments of baptism and the lord’s 
anism ceased to be a mere sect; it ot supper r were retained as outward “ ‘symbols”; __ ae ae 
with the stream of the nation’ ’s ideas and - former of entry into God’s church, the by. 2 
- latter as a symbol of the inner rebirth that 


taken place. Neither were themselv es 


them new meaning, value, and vitality, sidered the means of salvation, 
transforming Lutheranism into a religion Each man must consider himself the in- 


that achieved exactly the same behavioristic strument for the fulfillment of God’ s will 
results: _ from slightly different premises as — on earth, and to waste time and not work — 
; Calvinism did. The difference between Cal- according to the limit of his capacities, is 
vinism and Lutheranism discussed above*® en obstruct God’s will and in monstrous in- _ 
is in most aspects true of the difference b ' gratitude throw away God’s free gift of ¢ 

‘tween Lutheranism and Haugeanism; so we * race and negate Christ’s sacrifice, thereb 

geanism; so 8g ga 

shall not repeat them here, but it is well to  allesing eternal damnation _ Unlike Calvin- — 

_ keep these similarities in mind sa ism it does not have the terrible doctrine ae 

Hauge preached that ‘ma by nature motivating force is 

sinful: and doomed to eternal hell-fire. be- 

cause he had been conceived in sin. However, an ‘Den Aristelige lesre, KjSbenhavn, 


God could by his own free will: and |. 
i: ’ 


“call” individuals through the Holy Spirit "HN Hauge, Verdens Daarlighed, ‘Chap. 4 
again. This call involves deep 


Bang, o 
Bang, op. cit., p. 122. “H. N. laere. ‘Bang 


See Pages 67 
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about as great since “he who continues to Old Testament; Hauge | the New: Testa. 
sini is never ment. ‘But for both the sine non of one 


nial 


Hauge 
indicated when he said: “Merchants, 
a and farmers are by their bodily work mands and work as an instrument for the 
‘a necessary instruments which serve God, ee fulfillment of God’s will on earth. The Te- 
oe _ when they do so according to His word and sult in both cases was the same—the crea- 
fs will and for His honor and to the advantage tion of | worldly asceticism whose task was 
oe of his fellow man as well as himself.’’** i to free the individual from irrational im- 

_ Hauge insisted that one should renounce pulses, to destroy spontaneous and impul- 

* the world but not scorn it and by renouncing sive enjoyment, and bring systematic and 

_ the world he meant to work diligently | and rigorous order into individuals’ lives. - Both 
tive frugally in order to serve others and freed men from the onus attached to the 
the lusts of the flesh. wealth and profit making 


e these activities a moral — 
‘him concepts created is “vividly described success in them a sign of 


the great Norwegian historian Koht God’s special favor, j= | 

an. Weber holds that it was these very con- | 
: _ The great conversion that now occurred, like | cepts that created the spirit of capitalism. 
| ‘similar revivalistic paroxysms brought with it _ Weber's thesis is also decisively supported 


much that was grotesqu and abnormal. The 

the available records of the lives and ac- 
clergy were only too often right when they DY the available records of the lives and ac- 
4 _ tivities of the Haugianers themselves. Ull- 


spoke of “fanaticism. ” Everything that seemed 
conducive to worldly joy and pleasure man the change that took place: 
labelled ‘sin’ and many a cultural treasure d b 
thus destroyed. The fiddlers burned their in- __ Up to then (Haugean revivals) it had been 


struments , and the ballad singers began to chant ae for te 
only hymns. At feasts and festivals there was — 
to be no telling of folk-tales or stories of olden -—-Haugianers ‘came to the city either to opel 


days, much less the playing of games and pa a business, to take jobs as artisans, or even to 


De ticipation ; in other amusements, but only sancti- Start factories. . . . A whole new ‘spirit: and 


hitherto unknown power and energy awakened 
monious conferences. If only from the point of Once tile had been establishe 4 the 


view of religious history, it can be said that — 
3 
_ the Hauge revival completed what rationalism — 


begun—the destruction of all ancient super- Ullman states further that more ‘than any- 

stition. On the whole much of traditional bonde thing else at this time it was the Haugean ~ 
_ (farmer) culture was disrupted, and dark — revival which brought a an increase of material 

shadows fell on the joyous spirits and love of wealth to Norway. 


which recently bonde Hauge himself wes an energetic and 
‘The ‘difference between “Calvinism and and economic units all over Norway 


_ Haugeanism was essentially one of emphasis. so that his evangelists would have places of 
The concept of ‘predestination ignored refuge and so that his leaders would domi- 
by Hauge; his emphasis was on grace, nate the spiritual as well as the material 

, and conversion. emphasized life of each community. He engaged in ex- 
2 tensive trade in corn and fish and established 
“H. N. Hauge, Verdens D aarlighed, Chap. factories and enterprises where none had 


Bang, op. cit, pp. 
Uliman Nielsen Hauge.” G existed ‘before. By 1804 Hauge had orga- | 


‘Nordmaend i det Aarhundrede, Kristiania : ie nized widely ramified economic enterprises— 
Aschehaug & Co., 1914, 1, 23. farms, stations, factories, a paper 

Koht, Norsk bondereising, Oslo: H 
haug & Co., 1926, p. 
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“had him, when. he was freed long Iti is pertinent to this 
enough to organize relief of a salt famine.* ” = came only some time after the con- ie : 
_ All this was for the greater glory of God. _ cepts of the Haugean religion had ae ns a 
“a For the orthodox Lutheran or Pietist tablished. 
his calling was a fate to which he had to sub- = There are some _ interesting parallels aN 
_ mit; salvation was something to be enjoyed tween the sequence and time intervals in 
_ on this earth as a blissful state of communion as the development of a Calvinistic type of 
with God. For the Haugianer the calling religion and capitalism in England and Nor- © 
was an ascetic and never-ending struggle for way. Calvinism took much longer to estab- ei. 
certainty about _ his state of grace a and the lish itself in England than Haugeanism did 
future world. The former tended toward in Norway. We might say that the battle for qe 
"mysticism and emotionalism in his religious — domination started in 1547 in England and 
life, the latter to restless and ascetic action. — _ did not end in complete victory for Cal- — 
Thus, the particular type of Protestantism vinism before 1689; while in Norway the 
Bec, those concepts which W eber describes infinence of Hauge became marked a few 
3 fundamental in the development of psy- «years after its introduction. The —— ae: 


chological attitudes and habits, which facil- may be attributed to the | fact that the Puri- 
itated the development of capitalism did — tans had to fight a strong nobility entrenched — 
.-. develop in Norway before the beginning behind the ramparts of a feudal system, 
of the Nineteenth Century. while Norway had neither nobles nor 
It was not until after this time that there feudal system. 
j were the beginnings of real capitalistic enter- Although Calvinism in England was 3; 


_ prise. By 1855 when Norway had a popula- troduced much earlier a convenient date for_ — 


tion of about 1,490,000, it had a city popu- _ its emergence asa | strong force may be con- 
lation of onl 160, ooo and merel 6 00 in- the Westminster Con- 
y y 6,7 


opened in 1854. And by 1865 there were the Calvinist king, William III. Thus, by 


steampowered “Its first railroad complete with the ascension to the throne of 4 
only five private banks i 5 in Norway with a the end of the Seventeenth Century those 


total capitalization of 13,400,000 kroner habits and that ‘system of values out of 

a $3,350,000).** These figures give aa | which Weber claims the spirit of capitalism — 
indication of the infancy of capitalistic de- developed be said to have become 
velopment | even as late as 186 5. However, strong enough to capture the political power. — 

spirit of capitalism had been definitely a is also noteworthy that the substance and 
_ established by this this | time, if not its substance. ¥ ‘material of capitalism cannot be said to have | ae 
Hovde states: _ become much in evidence before some two i 
‘Thus, by 1865, the Scandinavian countries chief philosopher of capitalism published 

freedom and individual In Norway, Hauge started his agitation 

q Both at home and abroad the trade of these in 1796 and by 1814 the Haugianers w a 

strong enough to elect ‘Several representatives — 


countries reflect the activity and the oN 
Op. cit., pp. 317, 318. 
History of the Norwegian 1, substance 


— 


were 


factory, a printing house, and even a foun- teristics of the ominant: middle class, now | 
me | dry that made church bells and small can- — gaged in economic, political, and culteral ws a 7 
is non, In 1806 the business genius of Hauge quest. To this class belonged the social order 4 : 
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: about a century after Calvinism was firmly _ The case of Norway seems to support i 
- established i in England, and industrial capi- Weber rather than Marx. The relationship 
talism developed in Norway about a century between the consciousness of men, their idea-_ 
“after it emerged in England. tional orientation, shows a closer relationship 4 
a It is an interesting fact that little in | to the development of the spirit of capitalism 4 ’ 
nature of the spirit of capitalism developed than does “relations of production.” It can 
in Norway under ler centuries of Catholic and ; be shown that the characteristic means a 
Lutheran influence, and that the material sm were 


of tha and that the capitalization 
into the spirit of capitalism. its banks in 1865 

4 


production of capitalism were lacking in 
of capitalism developed some two. genera- i Norway, and could not therefore be the — 
tions after the introduction of a type of existential basis for the euperctvactans: of 


religion that produced the same behavior as a ideas, the spirit of capitalism. say 


Calvinism. Weber does not mention Norway 


a his essay; he uses Holland, France, and ve enauenpeuriied OF NORWAY’S ( CASE FOR THE 
especially England “as examples, his: SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE 


analysis of the tremendous effect of Cal- flict between Marx’ an aw 
vinistic religion seems to fit Norway’s case ict be er’s 


better than “that of Holland and Eng- positions is, however, not as fundamental as 
might judged from the more extreme 

implies statements of their theses. If we look at 


- tributed largely to the development of capi- 3g these writers with filters that can pierce the 

talism in the countries to which Weber re- created by 

fers. But there were no Discoveries which and ‘political and idealogical axe-grinders, 
we shall see that their own “modifications 


could have had any effect on Norway, and 
even if the Discoveries Europe in point toa reconciliation of ideas and a recog- 
nition of the role played by the ideal 


1 wh they not affect N t 
behavior. 


the same time instead of a hundred years — 

later? Nor does Brentano’s criticism that the 


ideas of the Renaissance and of Machiavelli 
et: produced the spirit of capitalism apply here. — 


© ws & 


primary determinants, but, as Merton | oie ; 

The d¢gnder class which constituted the bulk outs * “leaves open the extent to which they : 

inp adequately account for thought and be- 
havior,” and that the writings of 
¢ “consists in a progressive definition | “(and 
- delimitation) of the extent to “which the 


— 


of the population spoke a variety of old | 


(landsmaal) while the literary lan-— 

<2 guage of Norway was Danish (riksmaal). 
The first Norwegian university was founded d ory 
in 1811, but Norway cannot be said to have "lations to pro ection 
“an intellectual group of its own before | and forms of thought.” And W eber 
about 1830. Up to that time the only in- States that it is not his aim “to substitute : | 
dividuals who could have been ‘influenced for a one-sided materialistic and equally one-— 


sided spiritualistic causal interpretation of 
by the Renaissance were the few who 
And to say that economic develop-— bo palate ‘he for investigat- 
"ments, the method and means of production ing how turn was 
_ ideas is rather ridiculous when we consider . Robert aston e Sociology of Know!- 


edge,” Gurvitch and Moore, Ed., Twentieth Century 
7% that Norway i in 1829 had no no steampowered — i Sociology, New Vek: The ¢ Philosophical ‘Library, 
factories, that in it had only 6,700 in- 


rw © 


| 
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PROTESTANTISM AND “CAPITALISM IN NORWAY 
jnfluenced b by develop ‘economic sociologist as as material and economic factors. 
conditions.“ Material things may or may not be impor- 
aa Both Engels and Weber recognized the tant in determining a cultural pattern, de-— 
importance of both the spiritua ] and the ‘ pending on the central values of a given 
material in determining knowledge and be- society. In Western capitalistic society ma- 
havior. The problem | for the sociology of terial things have become a central value, a F 
i knowledge “seems to_ be to determine the and it is perhaps that fact that has blinded ~ 
_ qualitative and quantitative role of each. | many of its members to the role played by 
_ The fact should never be lost sight of that ideas in determining human behavior, = 
4 ideas are mental productions created by and — Te However, we do not imply | that the re- 
in turn determining human habituation and : ligious ideas of Haugeanism were the only 
behavior. They never exist by _ themselves — causal factors in the development of capi- — 
occasionally ideas are described talism in Norway. The economic and social 
q “reacting” to ideas as if they were something _ conditions played their role. For example, 
- apart from and not part and parcel of the Es it can be shown that between 1750 and 1850 
human organism which is capable of pain, the population of Norway increased from 
joy, and discomfort. Haugeanism and Cal- ,000 to 1 1,399, 733 or about one hundred 
_vinism were essentially mental productions 
which a Psychological condition that the agrarian and social system and the 


behavior and turn facili- accommodate the added The tre- 
the development of capitalism. ‘It pro- mendous increase could simply not be sus- 
duced this type of behavior in a Swiss, a - tained within the old economic and social 
"Frenchman, Dutchman, a German, an forms. The situation created a tremendous 
_ Englishman, a New England Puritan, anda 5 number of people who were decidedly un- 
Norwegian. It is when the ‘superstructure comfortable, if not on the verge of ‘despera-— 
ideas can be shown to be solidly related tion. Enough people were uncomfortable 
to the psychology o of habit, that the sociology - - enough “to change their habits and look ie 
qe knowledge acquires ‘validity and signifi- around for a better solution than what a 5 
Z The anthropological evidence is extensive “ately: searching for a unifying principle 
and definite that whole cultural patterns of and pattern of action, the Haugean concep- aS 
_ primitive peoples may be determined by tion of their old religion seemed to be the 
i _ some central concept of kinship o or ideas con- answer. At that time happened one of those _ 
q cerning animate or inanimate objects. The historical accidents ‘that create great move- : 
may be preposterous from the point ments, ‘the: coming ‘together at a particular 


- 


its scientific explanation, but it rapsanse ra ‘that served the psychological and human 

less the determining factor in establishing needs of the time. The new ideational orien- 

other values, attitudes, and social relation-— —= was therefore a product of the particu- 
ships. What we have i in Calvinism | and lar needs of individuals within society im 
Haugeanism is a basic premise from which posed by the social and economic conditions 

] - the rationalization of other aspects of life of that society. Their needs might have _ 
j follow, and that that premise had the pro- - met by any number ¢ of idea : systems, but it is 
foundest effect on all aspects of Western cul- probable that the number of possible solu- 
Be | configuration there can be no question. a tions is rather rigidly circumscribed by their 
is when mental productions affect heritage. The fact that Hauge = 
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" _ come as much objects of concern for the gave therm new meaning and values suggests _ 3 a 


y at of ac that sets M historical’ 
“ata a chemical reaction, and which to some economy and production system ¢ of the 
extent determines the resultant compound; ciety that acceptsthem. 
‘dare SE but of equal and perhaps greater importance — _ Weber has described how the idea s system 
in determining the results are the various - of a rude, semi-nomadic tribe of the Middle — 
ingredients that compound. East became the spirit and motivating = 


Oo 


_ It would seem that the ingredients which g go ¥ of twentieth century civilization whose in- 

a into that type of social reaction which pro-— tricate specialization and vast technology 
' duces the superstructure of ideas are the cul- bears little relationship to the economic and a 
fe _ tural heritage of the society and whatever Pa environmental conditions in which that idea ql 

_ system of ideas may be at hand at the his- . system originally developed. The historical 
toric moment vf need; ; the Tew system facts. of case. to support 


- 
ap 


; “Social facts are not simply the de separate and distinct elements, ‘the one bio- 
velopment of psychic facts; the latter hee logical, the other cultural. This is not ob- — 
are in large part merely the ‘continua vious, however, any more than the fact that — 
tion of the former inside people's _ Water is composed of two distinct “andl 


minds, This oxygen and hydrogen, is apparent to the ob 
tt server. On the contrary, human behavior ap- 
ba view inclines the sociologist at every 


the cause for the effect pears to bea simple, homogeneous stuff, just 
A and vice versa. For example, if, as .-—«- 48 water does. It is only through analysis of 
Pe often happens, one sees in the organi- _ one kind or another that we can discover the 
zation of the family logically true structure and composition of human be- 
“mecessary expression of human havior ¢ or of chemical compounds. And it is 
only through such knowledge that we can 
: eS order of facts is reversed. On the cone come to an understanding of — 
is trary, it is the social organization of __ a Human behavior i is —— from all 
the relationships of kinship which has 
determined the respective sentiments 
of parents and children. 


4 time that a social phenomenon is di- 
ly explained by a psychological 
"phenomenon, we may be sure that 
explanation ”—Emile Durk- behavior are not synonymous. Human be- 


feelings and sentiments that have symbolic 


_ it seems. I It is not a single } homo- _bols.1_ A symbol is a thing—object, act, 


geneous ‘substance like copper or 
gold, but a like water or table ciological Method, (English Chien) 


} UMAN behavior i is as form or are dependent upon the use of sym- q 


~ 


salt. is made up of two 1938), p. 104. 

—_ Cf. Leslie A. White, “The Symbol: the Origin 
io ‘and Basis of Human Behavior,” Philosophy of Sc- 

ence, VIL (1940), 451-463; sepeinted in ETC, 
Social, (Paris, 1893) of General Semantics, I (1944), 229-237 
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CULTUROLOGICAL | VS. PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
sound, tradition goes on and on, out of 
by those who use it. Its meaning is not in- past and into the future, while man comes 
_ herent in it as is the case e of the angry snarl z and goes, each generation | filling the ranks — 
y identified with its of its predecessor. 
physical ‘form condi- We see then that any given specimen of 
tioning as in the case of “whoa” to a horse or 3 human behavior is made up of two distinct — 
ofa green circle to a laboratory rat. T e factors proceeding from separate and in- 
meanings of symbols originate in human "dependent sources. On the one hand is the 
psyches and are then upon Organism, composed of bones, =e 
_ physical form whose val 
thereby. Let x equal 2 eags, ma mean ganism is a ‘single unit, ‘system, 
this color mean courage, this act, salvation r with definite properties of its own. On the 
Articulate | speech is the most characteristic other hand is the cultural tradition into 
and important form of symbolic expression. which the organism is born. There is, of 
rituals, fetiches, keepsakes, commodi- course, no necessary relation between the 
ties, etc., also have symbolic form infant organism and the particular type of 
_ Only man is capable of symbolic behavior; culture into which it is born. It could have 
no other animal has this ability. Nor is the been born into one cultural tradition as well 
- difference between man and other creatures Ae. as another, into Tibetan as well as American 7 
in this respect one of degree; it is distinctly or Eskimoan culture. But, from the stand- ae 
_ one of kind. An animal is capable of using point of subsequent behavior, r, everything — - gt 
= symbols or it is not; there are no intermedi- depends upon, the type of culture into which 
ate: stages. But not all of man’s behavior, as the baby is introduced by birth. If ae re 
we have already indicated, is symbolic, or born into one culture he will think, feel and yo : 
human, in character. His yawnings, scratch- vs act in one way; if into-another, his behavior _ 
ings, stretchings, and so on are independent — will be correspondingly different. Human be- _ 
@ symbols and consequently are not to be ¥ havior is, therefore, always and everywhere, 
reckoned as human behavior, ~~ ae x made up of these two ingredients: the dy- 
is therefore symbols that set man apart namic organization of nerves, glands, mus- 
from all other creatures. Articulate speech ; cles and sense organs that is man, and the 
has lifted man above the level of brutes and — ~extra- somatic cultural tradition. = 
has made him human.’ In the Word was the Culture has been produced by man 
_ beginning—the beginning of Man and of - consequently bears a close e relationship to 
_ Civilization. By means of articulate speech | a him as a genus or species. As a system cul- ¥ 
experience is shared by one’s contemporaries — ture is is adapted to man rather than to apes, 
and gs on to posterity. Through it ex- ants, or elephants. Conversely, if man’s or- 
perience is stored up and accumulated. oa ganism were not what it is, his culture would — 
symboling, therefore, man creates _ be different. As Clarence Day has shown in 
a new environment for himself, a habitat of — his deceptively profound little - book, T: his 
belief, knowledge, custom, ritual, tool, and Simian World, a civilization built by super- 
: ~ sentiment. It is erected over the : species as sa ants | or super-cows would be very differen Ss 
g architectural edifice. Into it each gen- from the culture of super-simians. There is 


eration is born and from it each generation — then a close relationship between man and 4 q 
4 


«gets its human equipment of tools, beliefs, culture. But the relationship i is general ré rather — 


sentiments, and patterns of This than, specific. This or that culture cannot be 
explained by appealing to man’s structure 

* Cf. Leslie A. White, “The Origin and Nature of nature, however varied we may conceive it. 
i Speech,” in Twentieth Century English, Wm. S. Culture is in some Tespects- a thing sui 


ed., (New York, 1946), pp. 93-103; 
’ 
, “On the Use of Tools by Primates,” Journal &¢Méeris, with a life of its own and its own an fe 


Comparative Psychology, XXXIV (1042), 369- Jaws. But we shall return to this later 


Given a certain type of organism, a -cer- 
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of will follow. But in behavior is to a bio- 
eee human species this type is very broad and logical nature. In other words, in the whole ~ in 
- contains infinite variation within itself. ‘The range ‘and scope of human behavior, differ- ; et 
relationship between man and culture seems ences of custom or tradition can nowhere be s 
close only when we contrast man with other correlated in a functional sense with differ- ‘pl 
The picture is quite otherwise when ences of physical structure. 
PA ‘we confine our observations to the human _In a consideration of the differences of be- A 
species. Within this category, what relation- havior between peoples, therefore, we 
_ ship can we discover between organism and regard man as a constant, culture as a vari- q fo 
_ type of culture? The answer is “None,”— _ able. This i is to say that the differences in hs 
none, that is, of a functional nature; there ’ Smee that we observe between Chinese § tu 
are. ‘only chan ce, historical associations. and Russians, between Eskimos and Hotten- th 
example, no functional rela- Mongoloid and Caucasoid, savage and ve 
tionship between racial or physical type and civilized man, are due to their respective cul- ha 
language or dialect. Negroes’ may speak tures rather than to biological—anatomical, 


hold true of any other aspect of culture, between them. The whole matter of interpre- 
ican it be form of family, ethics, music, tation of human behavior is thus put in 
r economics. quite a different light from the one in which chi 
” The human species is of course varied, not p it is frequently viewed. Instead of explain- no 


‘Bantu, French, or Chinese. The same will physiological, 


uniform. There are tall peoples and short ing the behavior—the institutions, cere- at 

_o round heads and long heads; black, monies, , philosophy—of one people by s say- vir 

_ yellow, and white skins; straight, wavy, and ‘ ing that they are industrious, imaginative, vir 

: kinky hair; thick lips, long noses, blue eyes, and cheerful, the behavior of another r by i in- qu 

“slant” eyes, , relatively large livers, and so voking other psychological traits, we “now fer 

“on. It may be assumed that functional varia- 3 ‘see that the differences of behavior are ‘sim- osu 

tion accompanies structural variation. Thus ply the Tesponses (Of a a common, constant, 

_ it is reasonable to suppose that there are some — human. organism to varying sets of cultural q ful 

af 2 innate psychological differences among the : stimuli. Everything that any people does— the 

various races of mankind. But one must as human beings, that is—everything that it 

not be misled by appearances. The | differ- a thinks, feels, and does, is culturally deter-_ pro 

ences among races which are most easily ob- mined. givi 

4 served are confined to yp oe ell = This is in : sharp contrast to the pons view no 

features such as color of skin wro 

Wis 

has 

tem 

bones, sense organs, are impressive- Jogi 

uniform. From a biological standpoint, contrast be and d paychologca in- = 

the differences among men appear to be terpretations of human behavior. 

compared with By way of illustration, we “may | ‘pass in an 

standpoint of review a number of examples of human be- 

with as cally rather than psychologically. Food pref- in Re 

& avior variations.* As a matter of fac loathe milk, pork, or human flesh; ; socially gg - 

‘it cannot be shown that any variation “of ea 

We are speaking here, as elsewhere in this chastity tests at marriage; sexual jealousy 
essay, of human behavior in the mass, in terms of denied d wife-lendi t a thi 

societies, or nations, not of individual 05. Sap ing; priva 

communism” ; ; co-sexual 4 
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CULTUROLOGIC 
bathing in the nude; kissing behavior, rang- logical or ‘other: 
ing from man to man to its complete absence, — _ Wise, can tell us why one people prohibits — 
etc. The list could be continued indefinitely. _ marriage between cousins whereas another — 
4 


. The: mother-in- law tabu has been ex- requires such a union. The fact is, the solu- 
_ plained psychologically by Freud and others. tion is not psychological at all but culturo- ah 
. ‘But the explanation fails to tell us why tribe logical. And the culturological approach pro- 
A observes this custom whereas their _ vides a ready and satisfactory solution.’ 
bor B does not. In short, it does not account ee important groupings in many 
: for the tabu at all; ; it merely shows that, ribes. They promote solidarity; the adjec- 
‘where it exists, certain sentiments and atti- a. tive clannish reflects this fact. But no psy- 
tudes will be exercised. It is like explaining chological consideration of mutual aid, fear 
the ceramic art by pointing out that t pottery and distrust of outsiders, etc., , will tell us PES 
vessels contain water or wine. Franz Boas why ‘one tribe has clans whereas another 
has explained race prejudice paychologically. . does not; nor, of tribes having clans, why 
“The prejudice, ” he says, “is founded essen- some reckon “descent matrilineally, others 
. tially on the tendency of the human mind to 3 patrilineally. A culturological inquiry into a 
_ merge the individual in the class to which such traits as sexual division of labor, i 
he belongs, and to ascribe to him all the ‘* subsistence — and defense, ownership “- 
characteristics | s of his | class. ™* But this does G houses, place of “residence after marriage, 
not tell us why the prejudice i is levelled now _ would however lead to answers to these ques- ie 
at one people, now at another; whether it is 
virulent or completely lacking. In short, it is alle explain profound political or cel 
virtually meaningless. A culturological in change by pointing to a Revolutionist is 
_ quiry into such matters as uniformity or dif- naive as it is futile. What produced the — 
ferentiation. of social structure, the mode of One might as well “explain” 


subsistence, the system of production and a shotgun by pointing to . the puff of smoke 
exchange, etc., would lead to more meaning- issuing from its muzzle. If great social con- 
ful results | than an appeal to a “tendency of % vulsions were caused by revolutionists, and ie 
human mind. wal if a revolutionist is a psycho-biological phe- 

_ Social scientists have wrestled with the Z nomenon, then we ought to find them distrib- . 
problem of incest for decades. Some have uted uniformly throughout | the human “spe- 
given up hope of finding a solution. “Weare cies in time and place like other biological 
no nearer a solution [now] than before,” — events such as the birth of twins. But we > 

wrote the distinguished anthropologist, Clark do not; there are great areas and long 

Wissler, as recently as 1929.5 The dificulty periods of time when revolutionists ap- 

_ has been that the solution has been at- — _-pear at all. Indeed, they seem to occur only 2 

tempted psychologically rather than culturo- during periods | of ‘revolutionary crisis—per- 
logically. Thus, Alexander Goldenweiser, 


who finds the incest tabu “of somewhat mys- frequently flow past great cities. 
4 _terious origin,” believes tl that “psychoanalys In In cultures that have attained a high d wa 
will” ultimately a satisfactory psy- gree of integration and a stable equilibrium, 


- chological interpre n.”* But no p ycho- we find no reformers or revolutionists at all. = 
People are satisfied and desire only to con- 
The ‘Negro in pp. 77-78, ‘reprinted tinue life undisturbed. In cultures which 
_in Race and Democratic Society (New York, 1945), contain disharmonious or conflicting 


cn Sociology, “January, ents, hor however, we , revolu- 


_ ° An Introduction to Social Anthropology, p. 145. an 3 ' The present writer hes in preparation an artic 
_* Early Civilisation, (New York, 1922), p. 2425 we _ Summarizing the history of the problem of incest in 
observation is repeated, in identical wor which psychological and° 
his , (New York, 1937), 30 
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' mi Franz Boas; it is due to. a“ “mental attitude,” 5 
are are the s same both cases. the “emotional value of an idea.”® Another 
tions are not the product of an inborn de- distinguished anthropologist, Ralph Linton, — 
sire for radical change | expressed in fiery finds that the Plains Indians did not fight for 
declamations from the sot soap-box. A revolu- hunting grounds or other tangible -advan- 
tionist is a human organism that is held tages, but ‘rather because they were “war- 
and wielded by certain cultural elements like.”?° To Ruth Benedict “it is a common- 
are > moving in the direction of profound — place that men like war. . . . Over and over 
change. Arkwright, Newton, Darwin, Jeffer- men have proved that they | prefer | war with 
Lobachewsky, ‘Lenin, Watt, were revo- all its suffering.”** William James’? finds 
- lutionists as well as those nameless men and the that “modern man inherits all the innate | 
‘women who served as the biological media pugnacity and all the love of glory of his 
- for such cultural advances as agriculture, ancestors. . . . Our ancestors have bred pug- 


metallurgy, writing, and coinage. By the nacity into our bone and marrow, , and thou- 


“a same token, a reactionary is a person held 2 - sands of years of peace won’t breed it out of j 

_ firmly in the “magnetic field” of cultural us... . The military instincts and ideals are _ 
elements about to be vanquished or rendered _ as strong as ever. . . .” And the layman sums 

. ~ obsolete in the competitive interaction of up his estimate of the future: “You can’t — 

the culture process. And the reformer or do away with War; it’s just human nature. & 

; : “Liberal” is one who feels the ‘pull of both — _ But és man by nature so pugnacious and 3 
sets of forces, those striving to ‘preserve the militant? Compared with other animal or- 
_ obsolete, and those struggling to destroy the ,, ders, the Carnivores for example, the Pri- 
old i in order to create the new. They deplore mates are a rather timid lot. The “innate 

the evils of the old system and urge reforms.  pugnacity” of which James speaks is con- 
But, held fast by both sets of forces, they spicuously_ lacking in some tribes. Warfare 
neither relinquish the past ‘nor give” is virtually non- existent among many primi- 


a ‘themselves up to revolutionary advance. tive tribes. And amon among peoples where fight- 

‘They wish to keep the old system but with- ing does take place, the contestants seldom — 

i: out its inherent : defects. They desire the new meet each other face to face and | slug it out 
ir 


without the trauma of birth. They lie = man—so_ that 


They have neither a positive nor @ Anthropologist’s War,” 
negative charge; they are the human neu- reprinted in Race and Democratic Society, (New 


™“Superficially it might appear that the roving 
___ War is a tremendously impressive expres- ise of Plains Indian tribe and the frequent con- 


5 ss sion of human menevior that is often “ex- - tacts with other groups which this entailed would 
ate plained” psychologically. In addition to the be likely to focus interest on war, but it need not 
Gren: Men who make wars at their own have done so if the Plains Indians in general had 
‘sweet will, we find ‘more generalized ‘psy- not been warlike. After all, there was enough food 
chological explanations. ‘ “A burst of mili tary _ and other natural resources in the Plains to take 

care of a much larger population than the area 
Be a line of able e rulers en- 1- supported, and these tribes were not driven into 
abled Egypt to assume for “several centuries war by economic needs,” Tr. ” Steady of Man, (New 


_ an imperial position,’ ’ according to the great York, 1036),p.46r 
= _ Professor Lowie, too, thinks that the Plains In- 


8 
-orientalist, James Breasted.*  dians fought “just for fun”: the “Plains Indians 
people were, however, naturally” fought not for territorial aggrandizement nor 4 


pence people,” “and “consequently Egypt the victor’s spoils, but above all because fighting was 
was not able to retain her position of cid | a game worth while because of the social recognition 
it brought when played according to the rules,” 


eminence. War has no “rational cause,” id 
™ “Primitive Freedom,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 
, (New York, 1909), 1 PP. 1942, p. 
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“CULTUROLOGICAL V S. _ PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETAT IONS 
stincts. and ideals” can be to the advanced to such levels of development as 
full. Instead, they resort to ambush, killing domestication of animals, cultivation of 
their victims before they have a chance to plants, steam and internal combustion en: 
defend themselves. To slaughter helpless ines, world trade, and uranium piles. But — 
-_ sleeping victims is quite su sufficient to feed the if one listens to those who discourse upon 
“ove of glory’ of most peoples. And when man’ “innate pugnacity” he might easily 
free and open conflict does take place among > get the i impression that this was sufficient to 
primitive peoples, their pugnacity is often account foreverything 
“more v vocal than military—as i is usually the oe War is a struggle between systems, not in-— 
case among the lower primates. Often the s dividuals. Its explanation is therefore social 
‘fight ends when the first blood is drawn. And_ or cultural, not psychological. We could _ 
in modern nations pugnacity has been “bred never understand why the United States « en- 
so ) weakly in our bones and marrow” that A - tered World War Il—or any other war—by 


of prison to the of war is a third release 
considerable. Thus it would appear that the _ from an unbearable domestic situation, an- Be 


for fighting and killing i is not over- other wanted to see what the women of 


2 to wear a uniform, "another fought 


But e even if it were, ‘it tell v us. very 
“ttle about war, why it is fought and when, and so on. Of course, most men went to war 
: with whom and over what. To attempt to | because they were obliged t to—or accept the iy bbe 


: explain war by appeal to an innate pugnacity — degradation of imprisonment or worse. To 


} would be like explaining Egyptian, Gothic, = of the multitudes of docile serfs and q 


and Mayan architecture by citing the phys- peasants of ancient Egypt, pre-Columbian 


ical properties of stone; or like explaining Peru, China, or Czarist Russia going to war ae 
; the industrial revolution by invoking an in- because of an “innate pugnacity and a love 
Ventive tendency in the ‘human mind. A of glory” (James), or as Benedict says be- 
_ culturological interpretation of war will how- | cause “men like war” is grotesque. They — 

| ever tell us something of significance. Wars" _ were forced to go, driven to the slaughter 

. fought between societies, between socio- like sheep. And if any were animated by “the _ 
-_- systems, between tribes and nations. — love of glory” it came to them from propa- 

It is the culture of any given situation that 
determines whether warfare shall be engaged =» Polls cal opinion are sometimes interpreted _ 

in or not, and if so how, with whom and > - psychologically, ie., upon the assumption that what — 

_ for what. In some cultural settings, warfare “the people” think and desire dewrmines the _. d 
nonexistent; the mode of life as culturally havior of the nation. This is one of the illusions of 
defined has no place for it. In other situa- 
tions there is only occasional skirmishing jg determir -1 not by themselves, ie. by their own 

_ between tribes. Where rich hunting or fishing neuro-glan Jar-sensory systems, but by the socio- 

~ grounds are at stake, we can expect military cultural magnetic field in which they are but ar- ny 
‘The sume olds trae fer gracing 

t lands and for fertile river valleys when cul- ;, not, are the ‘measurements significant, but what a ik 
ture has as reached the level of animal hus- a do the polls measure? From a culturological stand- | oa 


} 


for God, for | and the New Deal, 


- 


bandry and agriculture. It may sound absurd point, they measure the effects, in magnitude and wo a : 


and su erfluous to say that peoples will not ¥ scope, of the influence exerted by a socio-cultural © 
y pe Pp system upon individual organisms, whether the in- 


cal r fluence be of a general and diffuse nature like the 
and iron deposits, foreign markets, oil Te- rising cost of living, or whether it issue from a Bet 
serves and uranium mines until e 
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‘from their selves. ganization that will” entire 
Again, supposing we grant merely for the planet and the whole human race. 
. sake of argument an innate pugnacity to oe: Our | ‘argument concerning the relationship 
men: Whom will they fight? If a poll had of man the organism to his extra-somatic 
be been taken among Americans i in 1939 to dis- cultural environment may be summarized 
a cover the objects of their hostility, it is somewhat as follows: The musical behavior 
: likely that England would have received : of peoples—the Viennese of 1798, the black | 
_ ‘more votes than any other nation with the : folk of Harlem, 1940, the English before 
i ‘possible | exception of Russia. Yet we en ‘ered 1066, ‘the Italians at the time of Palestrina, 
B ‘the war on the side of these two nations. the Nigerians, Bantus, Chinese, Pueblo In- 
When Russia was fighting “ ‘gallant little Fin- : dians, and Yakuts—varies. How are these 
land” in 1 1939-40 instincts variations to be explained? Certainly not 
were leveled squarely at the Kremlin. The i in terms of biological differences. Everything 
non- aggression pact between Russia and that we know about: comparative 
= in 1939 aroused our indignation — _ and physiology will lend no support what- 
and anger. But after the Germans invaded — ever to a belief that Chinese music has ‘one. 
Co _ Russia in 1941, the orientation of our in- _ form and style because of certain biological 
changed. We now found in Soviet characters of the Chinese whereas the pecu- 
bee a stout champion of democracy. _ ek liar biological traits of the Bantus, Indians, 
Psychological explanations are not only or Negroes produce their -Tespective musical 
— irrelevant here, they are grotesque. The types. On the contrary, our knowledge of 
psychological orientations were the result of neuro-sensory-muscular systems supports the 
the intercourse of nations, not the cause. man may be considered 
‘The lust for blood and glory w was at low ebb _ biological constant so far as his human (sym- 


- in the military camps in the United States bolic) behavior is --conce erned. We observe 


in November, 1941. An. international event that musical styles vary within a society dur- 
at Pearl Harbor transformed a listless, dis- ‘ing the course of time without discovering 
_ gruntled mass of conscripts into a spirited _any correlative biological variation whatever. 
_ fighting force. It would make more sense to And of course the musical style of one people 
- that it is war that breeds the martial may be adopted by another: Swing Low, 
spirit than to argue that pugnacious instincts Sweet Chariot did not originate in Dahomey 
cause wars. or Cameroon. Thus we see that we cannot 
Te be’ sure, there would be ‘no wars if, __ explain these variations of musical behavior, 
there were no people—human organisms _ which we may represent by M,, M,, Ms, M, 
with their hungers and fears, hopes and in- - : - Ms, in terms of the human organism, 0. 


ungers a 
ertia—to fight them. But to explain warfare — Variables cannot be explained ‘tome « of 


in terms of psychology is illusion. War is a constant. 
cultural phenomenon, and we can not only How then can these differences in - musical 
explain it in cultural terms, but we can behavior be accounted for? They are to be 
a = for the presence or absence of the | explained in in terms of different musical tra 
1s “instinct,” the love of glory, or ditions or cultures, Cy, C2, Cs, Cy. . Cv 


-pugnacious 
the loathing of slaughter, in cultural terms — _ Let us set forth our argument in a series of 


not because we shall have bred out the pug- 
instinct, or sublimated it in mass sad 3 
athletic contests, but because cultural x 
velopment, "social evolution, will have ‘ 
reached the ultimate conclusion of the age- “je Oo stands for the human organism; My, & 
of ‘Merging smaller groups into” Ms, M;, ‘M, for different types of musical 
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‘musical behavior in any particular instance ‘mitted from human organism to another. 
is, of course, a compound made »? of two ei Since its elements are readily transmitted — 
- distinct elements, the actions of nerves, — culture becomes a continuum; it flows down 
glands, ‘muscles, sense organs, | etc., of man through the ages from one generation to 
on the one hand (O), and the external, extra- another and laterally from one people to 
somatic cultural tradition (C C) o on | the ot other. another. The culture process is also cumula- 
Ss tive; new elements enter the stream from 
as a constant factor in all of our equations : time to time and swell the total. The culture 
we may eliminate it entirely from a consider- process is progressive in the sense that it 
ation of variations | of behavior. Thus we % moves toward greater control over the forces” 
strike out the O and rewrite our equations - of nature, toward greater security of life for 


= 


M, All of this means that culture has, in a 
real sense, an extra-somatic character. 
Although made possible only by the or- 


- 


 ganisms of human beings, once in existence 


As the musical tradition varies, so h life of 
will the musical behavior vary. The behavior te ined | its 
ined by its own laws, not 


is simply the response of the organism to a 4 

particular set of cultural stimuli. M is e the laws of human o organisms. The culture | 

function of C. nee Sag. Process is to be explained in terms of the 

What i of musical behavior is true Science of culture, of culturology, not in in 
‘terms of psychology. Let us illustrate these 


also ‘of linguistic behavior, or “monetary, 


ligious—in short, of any kind of human be 


havior. We e come then to ‘the following for- have no existence were it not for human or 
mula: Auman behavior is the response of the ganisms. But once the linguistic process gets 
under way it proceeds along its own lines, in 


organism man to a class of external, extra- *% tater 

somatic, symbolic stimuli which we ‘ean éul- _ terms of its own principles and in ‘accordance Ae i. 
ture, Variations of human behavior are func- - with its own laws. The linguistic process is 4 
tions of a cuitural variable, not of a biologi- — _ composed of phonetic elements. These in- aie 


cal constant. Human behavior as we find it teract with one another forming various 


amongst the various peoples | of the world _kinds of combinations and patterns—pho- 


is to be explained therefore in terms of their netic , syntactic, grammatical, lexical, etc. — 


respective cultures rather than by appeal to The language form 
“human nature” or psychological tendencies. and uniformities of behavior. In other words, _ 


it develops certain principles upon which ‘it 

If be explained in rests and in terms of which it functions. 
Now this language an extra- somatic, 


terms of culture, how are we to eccount 


Culture: is an organization | of 
—acts (patterns _ of behavior), “oblects ‘western Journal of (in 
(tools; things made with tools), ideas (be- § ** . . , collective ways of acting or thinking 
lief, knowledge), and sentiments (attitudes, ee [ie., culture traits] have a reality outside the alll i 


“values”)—that is dependent upon the use dividuals who, at every moment of time, conform q un 
) P = ; to it. These ways of thinking and acting exist in a 


of symbols. Culture began when man their own The Rules of 
articulate, -using Be- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
non- non-biological, non- -psychological character. realistic and scientifically y adequate interpre- 
_ It had an existence prior to the birth of any tation of culture is one that proceeds as if 
_ individual speaking it; it comes to each per- hh human beings did not exist.’* OFF icone 


4 son from the outside. It seizes upon the _ This is really not as radical or as novel { 
_ human organism at birth and equips it hosel as it may seem at first a Scholars — 


= people to another just as tools or be or geri are ented ss 7 
_ ornaments are. The study of language is, classes of extra-somatic, nonbiological phe- 
therefore, philoiogy, not biology or psy- nomena. Thus, in addit hilological in- 
chology. Although human organisms are vestigations we have studies of the evolution 
‘ _ Prerequisite 1 to the linguistic process ss they do of currency, geometry, architecture, astron- 
, not form a part of it as such, and are e there- omy, the plow, parliamentary government, 
_ fore irrelevant to the study and interpreta- _ Se the clan, jurisprudence, etc. We have such 
- of it. We find no reference to nerves > _ studies as the effect of the automobile upon 
as glands, and sens organs in | a manual onthe family, the divorce rate, mating customs, 
English “tones hopes, fears, desires, the small town country schools, the rubber 
instincts or reflexes in a treatise on the Indo- industry, the blacksmith’s- trade, street- 
European languages. Language be sweeping, tourist camps, national parks, etc.; 
- treated as a closed system, as a process sui or the influence of telescopes and micro- 
a generis. Philology is a subdivision of cul- scopes upon religious and medical beliefs, 
turology, not of biology or psychology ete. Culturology as a practical art of inter- 
3 What is true of language will ‘bea for pretation is therefore not new or revolution- 
every other logically distinguishable “ay by any means. 
mi: of the culture process—technological, social, — Nor i is a formula ation 0 of the philosophy | of | 
ideological—and for human as a science of culture a recent achievement. 
_ whole, Culture is a continuum of interacting _ We find it quite well expressed as early as 
elements (traits), and this process of inter- 1871 in the first chapter of E. B. Tylor’s 
action has its own principles and its own Primitive Culture, significantly y entitled, by 
laws. %® To introduce the human organism | the way, ‘ “The Science of Culture.” It >< 
into a consideration of cultural ‘variations made explicit i in much of Durkheim’s writ- 
is therefore not only irrelevant but wrong; i ings, particularly Les Régles de la Méthode 
involves a premise that is false. Culture Sociologique (1895). And it has been 
be explained in terms of culture.** veloped in American anthropology by A A. L. 
_ Thus, paradoxical though it may seem, “the 7 Kroeber, R. H. Lowie, Clark Wissler, and 
proper study of mankind” turns out to be others. 
not Man after all but Culture. The most ah Despite t the respectable age of this point 
“Now this synthesis has the effect of disen- it is the basis upon which countless cul- 
gaging a whole world of sentiments, ideas, and terehaghel ‘studies have already been made 
images which, once born, obey laws all their own. a —— 
‘They attract each other, repel each other, unite, ee it is both possible and permissible to 
divide themselves and multiply. . . . We need to be study the history of a folkway, or the evolution 
investigate, by comparison of mythical themes, — of culture in general, without reference to indi- 
_ popular legends, traditions, and languages, the man- viduals or their organic and mental characteristics,” 
os “ner in which social representations adhere to and (Geo. P. Murdock, “The Science of Culture,” p. , 
repel one another, how they fuse or separate from 206, American Anthropologist, XXXIV (1932), 200- 
Of the Reigious Life, p. 424, and The Rules of = ™See my essay, “The Expansion of the Scope 
_ Sociological Method, preface to second editiou, p. li). of Science,” Journal of the Washington Academy a 


= “Culture is a thing sui generis which can be Sciences, XXXVII June 15, 1947, 181-210, especial- — 


explained only in terms of it for a more extensive discussion of ence,” 
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in philology, economics, history, havior mediated symbols.”"* 
and anthropology, it is still ignored or op- _ Elwood says almost exactly the same thing 

posed in many quarters. Psychologists have _in one of his last publications.** To Kimball e 

= to ignore the role of the extra-somatic, — Young “culture consists . . . of learned be- . 

supra- psychological class of determinants | of havior patterns. Wm. F. Ogburn and 
human behavior called culture because “of Bi: M. F. Nimkoff define culture as “behavior — 


thew s are content to think of it. as 
aie its branches,” he declares, Mis a by-product of social interaction: culture i 
the: individual. 20 There has been some precipitate. of man ’s social life,” says 
awareness in psychiatry in recent years of Kimball 
significance of culture in human be- a a conception of a science of culture 
® havior. Appreciation of this factor has oo lies beyond the grasp of all but a _ very few 
growing but because of the focus and objec- ¥ sociologists. Sociology is still to them, as it 
tive e of the discipline, no conception of a_ has been traditionally, the science of — 
science of culture as such is likely to + lial ie., of the interaction of human organisms. 
The science of culture, on the other hand, is 
Sociologists have shown themselves but concerned with the the interaction of of c 
cults than psychologists. They are aware Sociologists are inclined to regard a sci- 
: culture, | but so absorbed have they been ence such as culturology as" impossible <a 
with the ‘ ‘science of society” that they can- fallacious, and to look upon attempts to de- 
not grasp the vision of a science of culture. velop such a discipline as unfortunate and 
_ Instead of seeing culture as a distinct class injurious. Thus, Th. Abel considers the pos- see 
of phenomena, with | principles. and laws of sibility of such a science in “Is a Cultural — : 
_ its own, a separate order of reality “that de- Bi Sociology Possible?”?* and comes to the con- Bale 
mands for its investigation a distinct sci- clusion that it is not. Robert S. Lynd issues - 
_ ence” ” (Lowie*), they tend to assimilate cul- a sharp warning against the error of ‘ ‘view- 
ture to the concept of social process or social i ing culture as a self-contained force, operat- 3 
interaction. Thus culture becomes merely a __ ing by inner laws of its own.” He cites “four 
_kind of behavior of human organisms or a . distinct advantages” of treating culture as pe : 
& -product of social interaction. Read Bain the behavior of human organisms instead of 


27 


= 


expresses a point of view commonly held in as culture (“basically impersonal things”). 
sociology when he defines” culture as “be- 
Definition of Culture,” p. 87, Sociology — 
Social Psychology, pp. 4 The au- “Culture and Human Society,” p. 6. Social 
th of the article “Social Psychology” in the orces, (1044), 6-15. 
Encyclopedia Americana, Margaret Floy Washburn, * An Introductory Sociology, (1934) 
that “all psychology deals with individuals” ; * Sociology, (1940), p. 63. 


social psychology is merely “that branch of psy- = ™ “Trends in American Sociological Theory,” 
m chology which deals with the min mind as it is affected 110 (in Trends in American Sociology 
. other minds.” berg et al., 1929). 
and Ethnology, p. 17. See, also, his Sociology: a Study of Society and 
fine statement in “Cultural Anthropology : a Sci- 
ence,” American Journal of XLII, American Journal of Sociology, XXXV a 
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And ina expression of car n 


us that culture “does ‘not enamel its finger- - must not be assumed, of course, that culture 
_ Rails, or vote, or believe in capitalism, but is a metaphysical entity which operates of — 


people do. do.””* L, L. Bernard holds much the Edward Sapir®® and 


same view.*° R. M. Maclver is “concerned Goldenweiser®* vigorously opposed Kroeber’s 
i the “disturbing effect” which “the im- forceful statement of the culturological point _ 
of anthropology” has had upon soci- of view in “The Superorganic.”*? Ruth Bene- 


ology. ‘The “cultural ap pproach,” he feels, dict finds Kroeber’s phraseology ‘ ‘mystical” 
‘ 


= sociology without a focus. Dae when he “calls in a force he calls the super- 
_ Sociology is a long way from a recognition, organic to account for the cultural proc- — 


and still farther from an acceptance, of ess. Radcliffe- Brown says emphatically 


_ science of culture. Nor is it likely to make that he agrees with Boas: a science of culture 
much progress in this direction in the near — _is impossible.*® To E. A. Hooton the notion — 
future. Dedicated by definition and tradition that “culture, an inanimate thing consisting 
to the study of social process, to the inter- of humanly manipulated matter and disem- 
action of human beings, they are not likely bodied ideas, evolves by itself” is simply 
Eee to come son to a study of the interaction of “imbecilic.”*° And, finally, Dr. David Bid- 


culture traits divorced from human organ- - ney, a a student of ‘philosophy who is current- 


isms: how could fingernails be enameled — ly devoting himself to ethnological theory, — 
without people? A cultural sociology, to use calls the premises of culturology “a a mystical 


Abel’s term , is not it isa of fate in which non- -empirical 


Failure to grasp and to appreciate the con- “realism” of “Hoo on, Bidney, 
ce ception of a science of culture is not confined et. et al., is oesige Of course it is people who — 
among students of human behavior; it is 
found among cultural anthropologists also. 
Although it was the anthropologists, 192 
‘Kroeber has observed, who “discovered cul- "The Cultural Approach to Sociology,” p. 1 


ture”? and have contributed most to the Americen Jownal of Sociology, XXIX (1923) pp. 


formulation of a science of culture, we find We Need a 


_ not a few among them who are still unable — Anthropologist, XIX (1917) pp. 441-447.” 

_ to grasp the culturological point of view. __ ™“The Autonomy of the Social,” American An-— 

Thus Franz Boas was never able to appre- XIX (1917) Pp. 447-449. 

ciate it. “It seems hardly necessary,” he said, a 

“to consider culture a mystic of Culture (New York, 1934) p. 231. 

exists outside the society of its Nature of a Theoretical Natural 
Society” (mimeographed notes, recorded steno-— 


181, and *“The Concept of Cultural Crisis,” $35 
“Sociology,” p. 243, both in of the American Anthropologist, XLVIII (1946) pp. 
- Social Sciences, Vols. I and XIV, respectively. PP «$82. See, also, his essay, “On the Concept of Cul- 4 

™So-Called Social Science,” pp. 331, 333 33 ture and Some Cultural Fallacies,” p. 42 American 


Journal of Social Philosophy, I, Gely, 1936) 317- Anthropologist, pp. 30-44, for a simi- 


_ carriers, and that moves by its own 1 force.” onenlll 
he no doubt regards as realism, he tells M. M. Willey and M. J. Herskovits: “. . . 
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CULTUROLOGICAL VS. PSYCHOLOGICAL INTER 
ree 
“disembodied” souls going their v way 0 of “cause and for ‘distinc 
3 their own sweet will; to be sure, it is people | tions between constants and variables, dis- 
who wind clocks, manufacture automobiles, ington between dependent and independ- 
4 build skyscrapers. The question is not a sim- e it variables. The culturologist is well aware 
= ple one of who does what from the layman = that culture does not and cannot exist with- ‘ 
point of view. The question is, How are | the cut human beings. Need it be said that there 
7 4 events that the layman observes. to be ex- could be no plural forms of nouns, no geo : 
. - plained from the scientist’s point of view? _ etry, no dynamos, no pinochle, if there were _ 
; The layman sees one people drinking cow’s no human beings? And certainly there could 
milk, avoiding mothers-in- law, practicing ob be no mother-i -in- -law tabus if there — no 
and inhumation, forming ‘women! But, the culturologist- demon- 
4 plurals by affixation. He notes that another cf strates, culture may be treated as if it had 't 
- group loathes milk, associates freely with a life of its own, quite apart from human or- ris 
mothers-in -law, practices ‘monogamy and  ganisms, as the physicist may treat a 
cremation, and forms plurals by reduplica- — % falling body as if there were no atmospheric “Ae 
tion. Now the question is not “Who drinks — friction. The behavior of peoples is explained — 
the milk—the people or ‘the culture?” to their response to their respective cultures. 
; paraphrase Lynd. The culturologist knows ‘ It is not mystical at all to treat culture as — 
4 who does the dr drinking quite as well | as his if it were independent of human beings as er 
4 “realistic opponents. The question is, , Why _ Boas, Benedict and others have claimed, any ‘ed 
does one people prize milk as a nutritious _ More than it is mystical for the physicist to 
7 and tasty beverage while another regards -. treat falling bodies as if there were no fric- a 
loathing? tion. Nor is it “a mystical metaphysics of 
a To the culturologist the reasoning that fate,” as Bidney ye it. It is simply the 
says that one people drinks milk because point of view and the techniques of science, _ 
a “they like it,” another does not because they long familiar in physics, applied to the real =e 
loathe it, is “imbecilic,’—to use Hooton’ 
forthright term. explains nothing at all. It should not be to eo out, in 


A 


milk? This is what we want to know. And ie 
psychologist ¢ cannot give us the answer. ‘Nor less a belting, of psychology. The 
cari he tell us why a people does or does not _ - of this science is as honorable as it is secure. 9 

_ avoid mothers-in-law, practice monogamy, — What we have done is to distinguish between _ 

inhumation, the couvade, circumcision; psychological and culturological interpreta- 
use “chopsticks, forks, the: pentatonic scale, tions of behavior and, further, to demon- 
hats, or microscopes; form plurals by affixa- "strate | that certain problems a are to be solved 
 thoo~er any of the other thousands of cus- with culturological rather than with psycho- 
toms known to ethnography. Togical techniques. Since | human in behavior is is 
a The culturologist explains the behavior of - composed of two kinds of ingredients, the 

a people by pointing out that it is we _ biological, or psychological, and the extra- 

4 the response of a particular type of primate somatic cultural, there are two correspond- 7 

- organism to a particular set of stimuli. And ing classes of problems. In the one, we hold he ] 

‘ he explains culture along the lines indicated — the biological factor constant while we study 


earlier in this essay. Thus, while the cul- the cultural variable; in the other class we 
‘turologist i is quite willing to admit that it is hold the cultural factor constant and study __ 


_ people who “enamel their fingernails” or ‘. _ the reactions of human organisms to it. The a 
- drink milk , he desires to point out that | sf existence of the institution of trial by jury, — 


they do or not is determined not “for examp! annot be accounted for psy- ape 


themselves but must be cul- 
: 4 
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AMERICAN, “SOCIOLOGICAL R 
But to understand the function biological and extra-somatic aspects. respec 
_ tively of one and the same set of events. | 


o Both sciences are essential to a comprehen- ¥ 
ee. One and the same — events may there- sive interpretation of human behavior. It is 
fore be referred to either or to both contexts ,  Mecessary, however, in order to avoid con- 
_ the psychological and the culturological. Psy- fusion, to know ‘and Proper 
chology and culturology deal therefore of each gq 
OPINION RESEARCH IN LIBERATED RMANDY+ 


Rutgers University a 


N SIMPLE societies it is ‘perhaps normal - ficers attached to the Psychological Warfare 
| for the people of a group to be in essen- ~ Division of SHAEF were enroute via jeep — 
_ tial agreement. Their traditions are only and trailer to Southhampton. Armed with © 
oe upset by the infiltration of an _ orders from Brig. | Gen. Robert McClure, — 
alien lore. In complex modern society the 4 their mission was to make a definitive report © 
common man is exposed t to the multitudinous — for military and propaganda purposes of the — 
and continuing force of “news, information, _ reactions of the Normans to the 1¢ landings an and 
_ discussion, controversy and debate. Out of + to the presence of Allied troops. Ye 


these situations springs public was the start of operations for the 


opinion, presumably a measurable phenome- 4 Surveys Unit, Intelligence Section of PWD, 


non. But what of the people still shuddering SHAEF. Activated in April, staffed by Brit- 
from the impact of total war? and American personnel, both civilian 
Public opinion research, asa sociological military,’ the unit had Spent three 
tool, demonstrated its practical value in _ months in England, planning, training, being 
emergency situations during the liberation of "trained, working out tables of organization : 
France Conflicting reports from Normandy and equipment, and generally engaged 
Spore: shortly after D-day as carried in the British — what "was popularly known, during those 
ALLIED BE: ACHHEAD, Jone “dry runs.” Several of the original members 
least 7 out of 1o Frenchmen resent the of the unit had early been detached to / 
FUSAG (First U. S. Army Group) and 


wed @ Allied troops. ‘Several incidents 
of sniping have been reported. there e assigned to the First and Third Armies 
4 


x a BAYEUX SECTOR, J une 13. Upon a _ teams and were originally scheduled to leave _ 
entry of advanced units into the Bayeux _ on D-day plus one. Since embarkation sched- a 

wild with j joy. Flowers strewn ules, however, had been generally unhinge 

r the path of the tanks and glasses of cider oy adverse weather conditions, it was not 
bh, were eagerly held out for the soldiers as until the first of July, four days after the 
passed. fall: of ‘Cherbourg, that operations on any 

The military significance of this confused Such was the beginning, of a unique ex- 


population was going to be antagonistic the : 

‘2 army needed to know it—and in some detail Wil ilson and with the present writer had the follow- 

a” = core personnel from the United States: J. S. 
in order to be able to plan accordingly. 


Ka ge Bruner, H. J. Gottlieb, C. Howard, C. Bookman, © 
Within two weeks a team of of- H. Gaudet, Lts. John Joe Max 


* This unit was under the direction of EC 
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search. As the v. vanguard jeep drove off the Civil Police, the F Civilian 7 
LST onto the sandy Omaha beachhead, its i of the Prefecture, and finally with the head 
trailer was | loaded with paper, rubber of the ‘French Resistance, to make sure that 


4 gelatin duplicator, some standard statistical i bona fide character of the interviewers. Each 7 


reference tables. It would have presented a of these groups separately and independently ae ; 


strange contrast to the light tank unit into eared the interviewers. After a few rejec- fs.) 
j which it had been automatically absorbed for : tions in training on the grounds of unsuit- 
the strictly military purpose of getting across ability, ten young men and women were ad 
5 the Channel had it not been for the tarpau ulin chosen to work on this special survey. i 
which mercifully covered these unwarlike im- Interviewers, accompanied by a Survey 


plements. Officer, were taken daily by jeep to places ae ; 


After two days of detours and» travelling - chosen and plotted in advance to assure 
only on “mines cleared to hedges” roads, — representative sampling. The Survey Officer — 
were | established in Cherbourg. in charge of team determined im- 


to observe reliability and work 
- shop” for the ‘Department was | requisitioned = of the interviewers, and to examine ~ 
and for four weeks became our combined completed questionnaires at various times Ss 
working and living quarters. From that point _ during the day so that faults could be im 
of view it was convenient, but little else mediately dealt with. 
could be said for it as a research center. One = It was inevitable that a surv ey of opinion — 
had to choose, for example, between a shell | “of this sort, instituted within 30 days of D- 
hole through an inside wall and a broken — day and two weeks after the last German 
door frame, in getting from one part of the in Cherbourg had surrendered, should have Te 
“office” to the next. But such details were Te been attended by some suspicion. There were 3 
minor. Real problems: faced us and we were naturally instances of interviewers being 
in a hurry. picked up by local authorities even after 
ig problems, of course, ‘had been 2 an- those authorities had been briefed on the 
a ticipated and worked out in London. Official operation. But in the entire total of over 


of the first survey were already part of our stances of suspicion of this sort are by no ee 
orders. But by and large, most of the prob- means unknown survey work in other 
lems—translation of questions into Furthermore, in more than 1,000 
- attempted interviews, there were fewer than 
3% who refused to be interviewed. This per- 
centage is below the expected refusal rate 
fora of this sort in the United 
urvey 
The policy throughout was. to “use “technique. 
‘French civilians as interviewers. This policy 
terviews and frankness on matters of Allied The survey covered the Contentin. Penin- 
relations with the populace, and because th the sula, north of a line drawn from Port Bail 
Norman is tra aditionally inclined to regard on the: West coast to Carentan on the ‘east. 
-“outlanders. ” It was necessary, therefore, to American troops at the time. The size of this | ie 
“recruit and train all investigators on the : spot. area is roughly one-third of the Departement = x 
‘Furthermore, all had to cleared la Manche, and its total population on a 


French coo cooperation, through General Koenig, 1, 000 personal interviews, there were very ae , 
had been obtained. The immediate objectives untoward incidents of any kind, and 
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prewar basis i is approximately 150,000. The extent of war ar damage and quotas w were 


a 


French “were. employed as inter- "commune interviewers were instructed to cll 
viewers, it was considered unwise, on at every Nth house, depending on the 
ar curity grounds to take them any closer than ber of the interviews needed to represent — 

to the Front line. This fact also limited area. This insured a geographic spread 


the scope of operations in the of interviews which included respondents 
ares, all walks of life. Interviewing was done 
operational sampling problems met at different times of day and night to insure f 
ie with were probably unique in the history of > representation of employed and non-em- 

a 
scientific social research. Population statis- ployed persons. There still remained the 
tics. which normally establish the controls problem of choosing individuals to interview 
research of this sort were virtually non- within | each household. If an interviewer 
4, existent. In Cherbourg, the base of opera- always interviewed the person who answered 4 
tions, no vital statistics beyond the simplest es the door, the sample might have been over- : F 
of figures detailing the size of various com- loaded with housewives and lacking in men i. 
_ munes in La Manche were found. French > and younger people. Lacking vital statistics = + 
Officials at the Mairie were of the opinion on which to base age and sex quotas, a cen [i bi 
that: statistics on occupational groups, in- sus of each household visited was collected. h 
come, home ownership, etc. might be ob- tabulating these data from -geographical- 

- tained in Paris, but it hardly seemed wise at ly scattered households, it was possible to 9 

eS that point in the war to send a special mis- assess roughly t the total age and sex distribu- § 
fe 
into the | occupied French capital tion of the population of the area and to 
But even if vital statistics had been avail-— _ tribute the interviews accordingly. = of 

5 ee , the ‘enormous displacement of people Ih short, _ every effort was made to obtain 
.caused by the war would have rendered them adequate sample of the existing ‘popula- 
practically valueless. Not only were there tion. Obviously no attention could have been 

> absent prisoners-of-war and forced labor given at this time ‘to evacuees who left: the 
battalions which had been formed for Ger- area ‘either before or during the invasion. 
many, but the pre-war population figures Beyond its demographic characteristics, 
further affected by the various evacua- sample gives an objective picture o of 
tion waves, ves, both before and after D- -day. total war does toa population. Sociologically, the 
lie: 
down | to an estimated six or seven thousand - 4 four per cent had been evacuated from their — con 


when the Americans fought their v way in. own homes and 57% were then living in 
the ‘coaclusion of interviewing on homes visibly damaged; 16% lived in areas 


Cherbourg, normally a city ‘of 39,000, was many implications could be drawn. Thirty- 
study, city” ‘officials estimated that con- that had suffered heavy damage and 65% | 


= “siderably less than half the p population had « in areas with : slight or medium damage, and 


‘returned to their homes. Here again, how- 19% in undamaged areas; 457 had immedi- 
ay e ever, no actual figures were available. Bitar ate members of the family in German pris- 
The heavy bombings ‘of towns such oner- of-war camps; 11% reported 
 Valognes, Montebourg, created a further - ties in their families from Allied bombings, 
sampling problem. Since a casualty in the and so on. 
family or the destruction of a person’s home findings of this first 
_ might well be a vital factor influencing his he behavior of a civilian population under 
attitude toward the Allies, this point had to to total war. They show the basic failure of 
be taken into consideration. = years | of. enemy, propaganda. They describe 
. ‘meet these various difficulties, the the impact of liberating armies upon the oc- 
in the area to be ‘surveyed was cupid peoples. Although they afford a 
and ological laboratory tee complex | to be c 
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OPINION RESEARCH IN LIBERATED NORMANDY 
‘on- Jogued here, a few typical findings will in- years, we were a 
ach “The war has going on so long, an 


now France is once more a battlefield.’ aims 


thought of my parents and, above 
Tt was naturally difficult for the N Yormans, my wife and son are at St. Lo.’ 


‘some four to six weeks after D-day, to re- 
capture: the precise feelings which they. en- 


Reaction to Allied landings — 


wall tertained upon hearing the news of the Allied 
landings. Some of them doubtless had 
em- and haunting The horrible possibility the public opinion 
the of failure of the landings, coupled with of the Contentin Peninsula one month after — 
few fj naturally undemonstrative Norman nature, D-day, talking with its people, observing 
wer may well have caused some of them to act _ their reactions to the liberating forces around 
red with a reserve which, to "Press reporters, them, the most striking thing was the homo- 
ver- seemed like hostility. geneity of their feelings. Young and old, rich 
al Doubtless, too, the "momentous _ and poor, farmer and city dweller, appeared, 
stics ings between D- day and the time and large, to share the same sense of re- 
cen- 
ted. 
cal- 
to 
tin ‘part of the in Th most of whom had never been in | France be- 
ula- fore, knew little of its people or customs. The 
respondents were asked wer hi 
een dents were asked: ed on this is point wa was: 
hen you knew for certain that tthe Allies “What co 
had landed, what did you | think?” ” ac ave you os 

’ 


o this: 75% reacted with pleasure and joy 10% reporte they d ha 


vhat att 
he landings, optimism and confidence in contact with the troops, the overwhelm- 


; the outcome of the battle, and a sense of re- * fy ing majority mentioning agreeable contacts of 


rty- @ lief at seeing the last of the G : 
g the last of the Germans. Their k 
heir commen one kind or another, 
in P some it had simply been the contact of 
reas “We were happy, we wanted victory, and welcome: “We threw flowers and ‘welcomed 
5% “how much joy we felt after waiting so long.” them with open arms.” ” Others gave a ‘more = 4 
“We were very happy because we e could | turn to their emotions: gave: iq 
of the them butter, bread and ham to eat, and 
| I was conf something to drink.” There were cases of 
ual » the troops being given | information and so 
just a t was about time, life will get better now.” ‘helped in their milita: y duties: ‘ pointed 

“Tt was time they came because Pe ry P 
- were beginning to get us down.” Fak agai = the site of German munition dumps.” — 

essed doubts, anxieties and res- booby traps were.” And others were even 
of more active and self-sacrificing in their aid: 
ribe “We took food te three American air force 


hope they'll hold on.” 
ve had been for four 


call 
um- 
sent 
— 
ead 
1 
~ 
days.” “My husband hid five parachutists 
in the woods.” Others underlined their 


"AMERICAN N SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

= mia sii by stressing how the troops spoke of these problems, some of which were 

oe helped the civilian population or shared their of the sort that might, in time, produce | a 
rations with them. “They helped me clear souring effect on Allied-French relations if a 


a away the - debris.” ” “They threw sweets and continued beyond the point where the people .) 


= 


chocolates to the children.” Some empha- considered _them natural concomitants of 4 
sized that these friendly contirts continued war 


beyond the first meetings: “There are some wa 


Americans who live next door and we fre- “Since vat been 
quently talk about what to do with the Ger- “greatest problem?” 
eing tra itiona y materialistic in out- 
look, the Normans’ feelings toward ‘the: 
Criticism cism of Allie Allied troops liberators would, in some degree at least, be 


T y of Normans the colored by y bis material well-bel 


the invasion. His greatest complaint on this 
aa = these troops was satisfactory. They of- score, as revealed by the survey, was lack of _ 
_ fered considerable unsolicited praise of the bread. This complaint was not only a specific . 
American soldiers, and the stories of their 


_ one of bread shortage, but was also probably 
contacts with the troops are replete with ac comment on the their bread 

’ b k, 


the other hand, the presence of Bay 


> for a peasant people. But the lack of it in 
ly 
‘put as to the this instance was sufficiently important. for 


44 troops. One in five of the Normans vn a 15% of the population to declare that the 


food situation had de teriorated since the 7 
specific complaints to r register. Their most fo 


frequent criticism of the Americans as a - Allies arrived in Normandy. They ‘Prop perly ; 


; ee % evaluated this situation as being due to lack 
ee: age _ Whole was that they drank too much, hence — of transport | facilities. And while about half 


of this 15% blamed the Allies for the wors- 


_ ened food situation, most of these again at- 


tributed war- related interruption of 
-ognition of the strict ‘discipline of the 


portation as the cause. ) 
army. And the importance of this point 
was further emphasized when they were ___ B. On the other hand, 3 57% believed that 


_ asked to make suggestions to improve rela- be- q 
tions between the the ivil cause there was less exportation of food from 
ee pop _ Normandy, because the Germans were not — 


lation. The majority ¢ of dis- “there to” requisition food, or because the 
Allies had brought about a reduction of the 


Anxiety over friends and relatio: ns in 


7 utility service—these were ot er Norman 
Post-D- day civilian pre worries. Many of these complaints we were at- 


‘their discipline was slack. This emphasis | on a 
discipline was a point which would 


war brought numerous very ves tributed to the effects of war. To the people, 


problems to the non- -combatant civilian i these appeared inevitable and, for ‘the mo- 
¥ the Contentin Peninsula. Houses were neces- 

i) sarily ruined, cattle were unavoidably killed = behind this acceptance of the situation 
transportation | and communication facilities 
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THE WARD- ROSS ‘CORRESPONDENCE Ill. 1903 
ay 


CONCLUSION tinted glasses. es. But our future policy and con- 
a summary, the findings of this first sur- duct will determine how inexhaustible ole 
vey may be stated by quoting several para- bank balance is. 
_ graphs from the original report of August — 
1944. In retrospect these paragraphs take on soldiery’ is. a point to be watched 
added significance. Copies of the detailed this connection. 
report were sent by SHAEF to all field com- “7 3. So far as food is concerned, much will a 
= and also placed in the hands of all depend on our future _ methods in oe oe 
policy makers within the Psychological War- with the black market and the ‘care 
fare Division. How well the Allied mission of the rationing system, for food is a prob- Es ? 
was completed in France | it is perhaps even uppermost in the Norman’ conscious- 
today too early to assess. Here is the situa-— ness. At present the Allies have been helped - 
_ tion as it was reported before the break- by the impossibility of exporting the ex: 
through at St. Lo—while Normandy stil still goods in 


the battle ‘fom 


put it another way, they had credit in their ‘important field 
favor at the bank. The Allied landings were 
long expected and the uppermost emotional - ce Thus, essentially, the attitude of the Nor- _ 
feeling was a sense of relief and optimism over tes aa was a realistic one based on an ‘pre Y 
the Allied successes and joy at the thought of ciation of the war needs of the Allied armies tee a 
_ coming freedom. Nor have the Normans been in the field. It was not based on any dream 
fundamentally disappointed in this matter fantasy of the Allies as a fairy 
2 since the landings. By D + 45, the great ¥ loaded down with food and equipped with a iota iy 
majority of them in the Contentin Peninsula wand | to remove all Cares and id difficul- 
were still looking at the Allies through r rose- ti 


BERNHARD STERN 
University — 


“Edward A. Rossi in this series continue the staff oft the Besser of the University for 3 


(December, 1946), 734 748. The paid Ross to Ward, University of Nebraska, in- 
letters are part of the Ward manuscripts coln, ‘Neb.. , May 8, 1902. 
4 queathed by Ward to Ross who in turn gave = ae On Christmas day asian vat 
them to the ‘Library of Brown University 

where Ward taught from 1906 to 1913. 
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1% tale: AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


heart failed me and I undertook to write . on it and hope to finish it t by by et 
_ my lectures out. I had of course to do an = February. Part III will probably appear in 
awful lot of reading in French and German the Quarterly Journal of Economics® next 
% for the thirty- -nine volumes « of foreign Sociol- winter, and 1 [ may send some of Part II to 
ogy I ordered last summer did not become Small.’ Of course I may y not find a : publisher — 
available for me until the holidays. So with for the thing, but I shall have to risk it. ‘Sa 
_ the reading of French | and German and the ; cannot tell you how I have enjoyed your > 
s welding of the lectures I was literally chained me articles in the American Journal of Sociol- 
‘ _ to my desk until the moment of my de- ogy.* The second one I read and reread on 
a Well, the lectures went off well and I lecture, viz. the’ humorous observations on 
. have every reason to be satisfied. I had i p. 642.° You are so clear that your profound 
_ audiences of about 150 and they grew from b ‘discussions of scope and method are perfectly _ 
night to night. Some came clear over from delightful whereas Schiffle, De Roberty, 
Boston—Rev. W. Dike, e.g., and Prof. Greef, Giddings—all the scope-and- method- 
Frank Parsons. I took nine luncheons and ists in fact—leave dreadfully mud-— 
. oo Eliot had me to lunch. The audi- 7 og want to thank | you for your monograph 


ences acclaimed me most heartily and at the % on “Sociology at the Exposition’”® which | de- i 
Close of the last lecture I was virtually “called tained for several hours. It has given me a 

_ before the curtain.” I judge I did myself — lot of light on the present status of the 

justice and I think when Harvard gets ready science, especially in Italy. 
to appoint someone tc the sociological chair Tendencies of “Sociology,” Quarterty 

that Cummings vacated’ they will not — Journal of Economics, XVI, August 1902, 537- 625, 

out of the reckoning. Nov. 1902, 82-109; May 1903, 438-454. 

r. [J. H. W.] -Stuckenberg had n me out of ‘Moot Points in Sociology” Amer. J. Sociol., — 

d he h cent VIII, May 1903, 762-778; IX, July 1903, 105-124; a 

o dinner an he Bao just ‘Sox Sept. 1903, 188-207; Nov. 1903, 349-372; Jan. 1904, 
the publisher a new volume entitled “Soci- §26-548; May 1904, 781-797; X, July 1904, 81- 933 

ology, the Science of Society” [2 vols., New Sept. 1904, Teg (ii q 


York, 1903). 4 He tells me he quite _ *“Contemporary Sociology” ‘Amer. J. Sociol. V1, 
January 1902, 475-500, March 1902, 620-658, May | 
changed his point of view since writing his — ee ee 


“Introduction” and from a résumé he gave "ton, P. 642, Ward wrote: “In some respects 
i me of the line ¢ of thought I judge he b has got sociology is at a disadvantage in having men for its 
over on to a positive basis. I am sure, how- subjects It has some difficulty in collecting speci- 


; ever, the work will take the German rather  o— and more in taking them to pieces for analysis, — 
though even these things are accomplished; but it has — 


"than a the Frer ench point of view and will be thi great advantage that it never lacks for material. 
os stronger on social institutions than on Social It does not have to go in search of subjects . 
study. On every hand they are always present. 


all 


Your prediction that my next book would Neither are they shy or wild, so that it is necessary : 


‘to trap or shoot them in order to get near enough 
} 
be my Harvard lectures is likely to prove 


 ~ote. I received so much encouragement I and other zoologists often strive to conceal them- 
have determined to rewrite and develop them selves and bait their birds and animals, so that they q 
: = into a book entitled “The Rise of Sociology.” can be observed in their lew condition, or they r 
he chapt rs. 4 employ the field-glass to bring them nearer to t em, : 
t but this is attended with great difficulties and re- 
[Ward notes: “not ere.” am now a quires patience and skill. But the sociologists can 


who became Assistant Professor in 1893, at Paris of 1900,” 
a course entitled in 1899- “Report of the Commissioner of Education for the 
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Ward to Ross, WwW ashington, D. C. began at last to feel that the book was 
1902. done, and I wrote my preface and droppeda 
I note to the Macmillan Company to tell them 
a had written a book. I received a a prompt 


I guess you concluded this time that I was 
to write again. Indeed, I had 
the in- reply courteously requesting me to submit 
terest of the book. When you get in sight of - the manuscript to them for examination. I 7 
the end of such a long journey you do not did s so » and waited for the ‘verdict. It did not 
want to stop till you get there. I spell 
through and really” reached the finis on 
June 18, but there is a French saying: tr the 
il n’y en a plus il y en a encore. The end a g g é 
not the end. I had been writing steadily for — 
eleven months and four days, always forg- ou probably I read the 
‘ing ahead , scarcely daring to. look back. = evenings to Sadie and Rose. W 
"When I got through I scarcely knew what I am 


had said. I feared I had repeated myself 
‘many times. I knew I had omitted many = the 
‘things, but I did not know where they ought 


to go in. I had | quite list of these -after- Sociology. A T, Treatise « on the Origin. 
thoughts. I pondered and finally concluded — and | Spontaneous Development of Society. es 
that I could never lick the thing into shape Although I have followed the lines of ‘my 
till r had a complete index of everything in lectures. on “Pure Sociology ” still you w will 

it. It took over a month to make that index, - scarcely recognize the lectures, drowned as Be 
- but in doing it I found out what was in the they are in a sea of general philosophy. But i 
~ book and where everything was. Though ful- you must begin to think that I am writing 
ler than I shall print it, it will only need a a book on Pure Egotism. 3 Mepeee — 
little weeding out and a change of the MS La was intensely interested in your a 


at the usual rates (10 10 p. on 


_ page to the printed page to be the index of of your experiences at Harvard, and I am . 


the retail Price). I have accepted their offer 


_ the book and will save all that time when I - delighted that you are elaborating those i 


the final ‘pages. tures into a volume. I can imagine your peg- 


‘ we of the book, expunge the repetitions — fecting them. What a grand subject “The 
(which were very few), work in the Rise of Sociology”! You said in your 
omitted points that had accumulated all y you enclosed synoptic view of the 
i _ through. When this was all done I was only 43 chapters,” but alas! there was no such a 


_ ready for the last and biggest job. At least closure. Perhaps I may still expect it. ih 


‘This done I proceeded to correlate the — 8 ging away all summer amplifying and per- _ 


half of my ‘references were second-hand. I Outside of these hobbies of ours there i is ; 


; was determined these should be reduced to ~ nothing worth writing about. I only wish i 
the > minimum. The Library of Congress is could have some talks. When we talk there 
: now open every evening but Saturday and is a cross fertilization of ideas. Our minds are 

_ Sunday. By this time Rose and Sate had just different enough for that and not too 
gone to Block Island, and I spent every eve- different to prevent it. A lot of other things 
ning in n the Library till I had exhausted it for are brewing, but it would only be mate as 

4 my desiderata. It got about half there. Then — : egotism to recount them. So I will stop. . 

Washington. By August 25 all was done that Lincoln, 
be done here. There remain some 20 un- 1902. 

4 settled cases, most of them unimportant, and -Your letter of the ninth was certainly writ 
= may ‘be in New England in the fall and 1 ‘ten at the “psychological moment,” ¥ 
ims some of them up. day” yout book had been accepted 
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~ congratulate you from my heart on the them I have read them over I suppose a 
speedy completion and _acceptance of the dozen times. I am rather on the edge out — 
_ work and I am delighted that you let Mac- = here and know little how m my book is ; spoken 
= millan have it. I believe for men ia our line nr of. Therefore your compliments and certain 
_ they are the best. They rendered me an ac- i things Dr. Ely has said have been a constant 
count this summer of the first year r of my source of encouragement and self-confidence — 
bantling and I was pleased to find that 680 _ —just the things to make one devote him- 
Ae ¥ copies had been sold for money. Who would self the more gladly to th the e advancement of 
have thought people are so easy to “bunco”? sclence. 
_The—to me—novel truth that people will I enclosed that synoptic table of contents % 


E ‘feel good all over and is a great pre. sor a it as the Harvard people wanted to publish - 
<M those chapters in the Quarterly Journal of 
It is wonderful that } you have been at able to a Economics. Chapters XVI, Xvil appeared — 
accomplish so_ much less than a year. in the August number. I shall of course send 

75 When I contrast your year with my six years 3 

on Social Control and keep in mind the y for 
relative merits of the volumes I feel like an i _ XIII and XIV will appear in the Chapters 
infant. I like your new title very much. It is 2 number, Chapter XV in the February i issue, 
' a _ appetizing, I suppose by January your b book — ? Chapter XVIII I have cut out in view 0 
be out and we shall have our treat. Seligman’s excellent papers ‘in the Political 
a “= It was mighty good of you to say all those is Science Quarterly * I have found the writing 
generous things about my book in your Con- _ Of these chapters a slow business. The work- 


I was so with them up from my lecture e notes has 


‘et about all my time since I returned from 


arvar 
temporary Sociology (reprinted from . series of ‘Tel ate such a mass 0 iterature as you wi i 
articles in the Amer. J. of Sociol., VII, 1901-02, 2 perceive from the bibliographies I append to. 
~ 448 500, 629-658, 749-762) as follows: “The concep- my articles. ‘Tt is € easier to grow my own 
Z which we are considering also includes all that sociology than to bale that of other folks. 


‘Dr. Ross has denominated “social control” as we! 
the co-ordinate phenomenon which he calls the ‘For just 


is “social ascendancy.” Although he says that social co During July I went to work and made a 
t control i is “purposive and at its inception conscious,” - card catalogue of references to sociological | 
_ still in reading his book we see that he is dealing © 
as much with unconscious and impersonal forces 


the ton years, Bo 
i as do ceremonial government and social imperatives. “peri ical literature of the last ten years. 0 


-_- Dr. Ross has written a book that is at once brilliant | many good articles and extracts I cannot hold 

: and profound (Social Control). It fairly sparkles in ‘my memory. I have about sixteen hundred 

10 

end masterly way, style 00 well nis in the library in the same way I shall have 

theme recalls Tardes’ works, but he never causes the | S4Y 3000 references and can in a moment lay 

reader to lose the main thread in a maze of illus- my hand on everything i in our library on any 

_ trations and digressions. He has laid all history, sociological topic. You can’t imagine—or 
science and philosophy under tribute, and couldn’t without your “Index 4 


which consists of a series of papers previously pub- 

__- Jished in the American Journal of Sociology, now sis a , dlecovery of the first order, oi cannot fail 
re brought together, revised, and expanded, is probably - influence the future of social science” he sounds a 
the most important contribution thus far made to 4 clear note and one that is in perfect harmony with 

:: the genesis and essential nature of social order. the ae thought of today, 
Phe. _ When he says “the truth just coming into focus, that _ *E. R. A. Seligman, “Economic Interpretation 

all groups and organs constantly exercise — a History” Pol. Sci. Qtly. XIV, Dec. 1901, 612-641; _ 

XVI, March 1902 71-98, June 284- 
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THE WARD- ROSS iif. 1903 


it is both ‘for lecturing and for writing. in. in Psychic and I have be; 4 


With half of another summer vacation I can to read the volume aloud in the evenings and ; 
complete she bears me out in saying that never 
You would be pleased to see what a library you attained a style so beautiful. Your sec- 
of sociology I am building up here. _ The ‘Li- | tion on “How Science Advances” is more 
brarian visited Madison this summer rand than philosophy: it is literature. don’t know 
found it. far ahead of what they have there. ie any philosopher that equals certain sections - 
New foreign stuff is rolling in all the time. of this book unless it be Schopenhauer. = 
Andi ina year or so I shall have an up to date I was struck by the fact that you don’ /_ 


“Ward to ‘Ress, Washington, D.C., ‘Dec. 22 consider that a sacred right. Usually when — 


4 after years of labor one becomes master of 
3 subject, one dogmatizes as a matter of right 
= thought I would drop you a note to S€Y and everyone looks upon it as pardonable in 
_ how delighted I am at the prospect of seeing — the author. But you have shown a genial 
I understand your plan to be _catholicity of spirit toward all other sociolo- 
to get here Christmas eve and go over tO sists that is as charming as it is rare. In tak- 
Philadelphia, on Friday. If so I hope to see t ing the broad view of the subject and in 
you a good deal and I think I will go on the © showing an appreciation for the systems of 
_ same train with you and be in ae one idea that are now competing in the field Eye 
holiday week. I want to have some grand y believe you have done a great deal to in- 
talks with you about our books. The proof — spire in each of us a more | 
_ of the last page of mine arrived yesterday. — ‘toward the contributions of per ste to § 


575! usher i in the era of fruitful discussion. I fancy 

F Ross to Ward, University of Nebraska, Lin- _ a period of synthesis, of getting together, will 4 | 

coln, Neb., M arch 14, 190 date from the publication of Pure Sociology. 

~The hook on Thursday but as The scope of your acquaintance with h socio- 

| “have been away a couple of days judging a logical and philosof phical literature as evinced _ 
college debate in Iowa this is the first chance — % in this book is simply paralyzing to me. One — a 


& had to tell you how much I appreciate f _ would imagine you hadn’t a thing to do but a oa 


your sending me a copy é and how delighted I read that kind of books. I begin to see what _ = 


was with the in scription. I shall get my copy i it is to have a right method—the point on ; 
into the hands of as many of my friends as which you quote LeConte. I see now whata 
possible so they can sad the high comp ji. golden book that Index Rerum is. Without Z ‘ 


ment you have paid such systematic account keeping you would 


_ As for “Pure Sociology,” it is simply great! 
The Macmillan people have certainly done a 
their duty for never have they produced a 
_ book of finer and more dignified appearance. 
“Iti is really @ a noble volume and am sure you 
‘Print, abet indingevery- 
thing is of the best. 
for the contents I expected to 
fine but I will confess they even surpassed mg magician—a 
my expectations because in this book you second Albertus Magnus. 
F have surpassed yourself. There is no question ae 9 the title of - book, , the time a 
in my mind that this is your greatest 


ation of Pure 
m 
rs In eloquence, in simplicity of of style, in mas- sie York, Macmillan 1903) reads: “I dedicate this book © 


_siveness of tr eatment, ‘in scope of thought ¥ to The Twentieth Century on the first day of which 


sions and citations at the right point. Bercy. 
__ I can imagine how people will gasp when — 
* they note the fact that this broad-shouldered © 
Herculean tome the mere composition of 

-_ which would seem to require at least ten 

_ years of a thinker’s life was begun on January — 
ee 1, 1901. I am awfully glad that the dedication _ a 
‘ will allow that fact to be gleaned.® You will ; 
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a t which it appears and the reputation of the The Economics of Distribution, John Ruskin, 
E _ publisher—to say nothing of the merits of the , The Social Problem, The War in South 
book and your own enhanced reputation, I .” frica, _ Imperialism, etc.—and one of the 
. s prophesy this book will have a far wider sale handful of men in Great Britain who really 4 
ee than any of your other books. Every reader care for sociology. I got quite well acquainted — 
SS will be its praiser and every sociologist its a with him while I was in London. He is one 
Sdvertising agent. Your catholicity has dis- ‘of the most honest men I have ever known 
armed criticism at the outset and your gen- — and one of the most interesting. He is going " 
_erosity in recognizing and quoting from us_ to stop with us during the interval between — 
_ little fellows will make the book friends from his lectures at the’ University 0 f Wisconsin : 
the start. in March and his course at the University of 
_ Since I saw you I have been hard at work _ Chicago in April, and will ‘deliver a +a couple 
= certain chapters of my book. The Library r of lectures here. . x: £7 
here has sent off for Comte’s Cours which Wad 


arrive in a few weeks and meanwhile ard to D. C., May 


We AMERICAN $0 SOCIOLOGICA 


— 


“Sociology.” ” was stunned at tation that I could not resist to be the 


~ your book and my own work seemed so petty complete revision of the botanical matter of 7 
_and feeble it seemed hardly worth while to the Century Dictionary and the supply of the 


;. Be a brace and shall labor all the harder to turn ded to it. I have had to drop everything E 


.... The University th very bright | pros- ‘oe Europe one month, and we shall sail June 6 j 


that Mrs. Stanford has formally relinquished look after the French translation of the 
book, which of co fall through, as 
legal control of the University into the BOOK, which o course may oug 
Ps hands of the Trustees thereby tacitly confess-_ ‘it would be a big undertaking, and I may 
7 ing that a University can’t be successfully 


— ft run on the one-woman basis. ‘Tl his action a 
a S fancy it has made its mark in American Uni-  Gumplowicz writes that the German i tr 
versity history. . lation of Contemporary Sociology is c 
Ross to Ward, University of Nebraska, Lin- have grand letters from De Novi- 


ees take ihe liberty of introducing to you _-‘8-—This letter has been published in The Letters a 


Gumplowicz to Lester F. Ward, edited by 

; John A. Hobson, of London, intimate friend — Bernhard J. Stern, Sociologus, Supplement x (Leip- t 
of John M. Robertson, author of many eco- zig, C. L. Hirschfeld 1933) p. 8-11. 
nomic books—The Problem of the Unem- DeGreef wrote from Brussels in letter 


dated March 30, 1903: ri ai’ recu votre “Pure Soci- 
Played, The E ae Capitalism, ology” aussi que le superbe portrait dont vous avez 
ey. *” For letters s and ‘dacesion dealing with the bien voulu accompagner le livre. Le portrait me 
relation of Ross to Stanford University see “The rappelera toujours profonde impression de 
a Correspondence II, 1897-1901” edited by sympathie que vous m’avez laissée quand nous 4 
_ Bernhard J. “sone Amer. Soe. Rev., IX, December - efimes le bonheur de vous voir ainsi que votre excel- 
ae lente Dame. Le livre, je s suis occupé al le ine je 


go on with it. Now, however, I have | taken — _ same for a large supplementary volume to be . 


ny out something good. I have more faith than se and organize this work. On account of — 
ever that our science will “go I was obliged to postpone our trip to 


a pects and there is apparently nothing but for Antwerp: on ‘the Red Star line ( Kroon- 
‘§ ‘s smooth water ahead. I suppose you notic a Se. I shall go from there direct to Paris 


4 


not find a publisher "willing to take the risks. ; 
Still, I have some encouragement from two 


vindicates us and closes the episode.?° I sources. 
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of Sociology.” I have just ened misWered YOUr long and ail too letter 

a long chapter on “Social Laws” whigia March 14, but I had scarcely got out from i 
shall presently send to Small and ]am under Pure Sociology when another ava- 
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‘cow, — Spencer* and others in has written me several long letters.2* 
and from many Americans, Patten imagines he sees something great in “sym- 


suis émerveillé de la clarté et de la profondeur de _ _ cela vous verrai combien au fond il y a analogie ie ; 
vos vues. En vous lisant, je sens continuellement miennes. WERT 
vous étes de ces rares philosophes qui ont l’heureux — "est précisément parceque je venais de faire cet 
privilége d’étre les maitres dans toutes les Sciences ouvrage sur la femme — ai lu en tout premier — 
de la nature et avec lesquels on est toujours assuré lieu votre Chapitre XIV. is il va sans dire que 
de marcher sur un terrain bien solide. J’ai moi-méme je devorerai tout le volume aussit6t qu’il me sera =) 
commencé récemment, dans !’American Journal of possibledelefaire. 
Sociology de Chicago la publication de ma Sociologie vois avec plaisir extreme que vous arrivez 
‘Statique ou Structure générale des Sociétiés,* ouvrage-— - peu & peu a l’organicisme. Vous dites p. 15 “My 
que j'ai continuellement renaissé depuis douze ans the of 
man a ievement . is not the structure bu 
en lisant votre volume, je crois que j’aurais y 
fait de jeter le mien au feu; telle vient j’en sais C’ est exactement le fondement de la vhéorie organi- “a 
Yimperfection en régard de votre oeuvre. L’objet | que & savoir que la société est un étre vivant possé- 
de mon travail est de mettre en lumiére une i dant des structures, des organes et des fonctions. Puis — 
sociale statique que je considére comme une des plus © P autre théses des organicistes est que les phémoménes 
_ générales savoir: que toute structure sociale est sont le fondement des phénoménes soci- 
naturellement limitée et l’ouvrage se termine par Or & nous. Vous dites (p. 345) “The 
une théorie plus ou moins nouvelle des frontiéres Virtue of the female does not consist . 
_ sociales et spécialement politiques. Je suppose i but in selection.” Sur cette phrase biologique est = 
vous recevez l’American Journal, je vous enverrai tout mon affranchissement de la femme.” 
du reste plus tard le volume. Mon intention serait ae Herbert Spencer wrote from Brighton, England ~ 
sit6t que j’aurai un peu de loisir de consacrer une on there 
étude aux Sociologistes Américains, trop peu connus a copy of your large and e rate work on Pure — 
en Europe. A ce point de vue, il est & desirer que Sociology. Had it come ten years ago I might have Y 
_ VOS oeuvres seraient traduites et publiées par exemple e been able to bestow upon it the attention it de-— 7 
dans la Bibliothéque Alcan. Quel est votre sentiment serves; but now that I am 83 within a month my __ 
A cet égard? Si cela vous convenait, comme jrirai — : energies, alike for reading and thinking, have fallen _ 
 prochainement a Paris, j’en causerais avec cet to a very low ebb. Dipping here and there on — 
_ éditeur. Votre Chap. XIV est des plus intéressants; especially interesting to me is all I can promise my- 
ma femme lu également; il mériterait self; and unfortunately now any resulting instruction 
_ traduit et publié méme a part.” po comes too late to be of any service to me. Sociology _ 
a * Published under the title of “Introduction to . with me has now come to be confined to comments — 
4 —, in Amer. J. Sociol. VIII, IX and xX. a upon the incidents reported in the daily journals. “a ox 
_ _ *J. Novicow’s letter of March 31, 1903 from / perceive however that your conception is large ae 
- Odessa read: “A peine ai-je recu votre livre, je me and philosophical, and cannot be otherwise than 
vat suis mis a le lire. J’ai commencé d’embler par le — beneficial as a factor in the progress of thought.” © 
- chapitre XIV The phylogenetic forces. Je connaissais —— Simon M. Patten said in his letter from the © 
oo les faits biologiques (car j'ai eu peu étudié , Wharton School, University of Penneyivania, Phila- 
70 1ew book, [ Pur ciol nd w 
- exposée avec une clarté et une ampleur aussi grande to congratulate you on its form, content and fresh- 
que la Votre. Permettez-moi de vous exprimer ma * ness. It strikes me as by all odds the best of your 
_ plus vive admiration. Je ne peux pas vous dire books and contains the best statement of sociological 
- combien j’ai éprouvé de jouissance a lire ces pages. doctrine I. know of. I was best pleased with your : 
- Chaque phrase m’allait droit au coeur. Je sentais: 7] doctrine of synpodial development. It throws great = 
entre votre pensée et la mienne une conformité qui - light on a problem with which I am struggling. It is 
me causait le plus profond plaisir. Votre récapitula- I conceive a principle of first magnitude. Where can — 
ten (pages 373-377) est véritablement magistrale, un — _ I find other statements of it? You write as if there 
_ chef d’oeuvre pour l’expression de la masse d’idées were many such although this may be only modesty 
avec peu de mots. J’ai fait lire ce passage & ma on your part. 
femme et & beaucoup d’autres dames. I hope the practical parts of your which 
¥ -s Je vous fais envoyer par mon éditeur mon dernier you now promise us will not be long in = 
L’Affranchissement de la femme. J’ai voulu itself known.” 
‘aire un ouvrage populaire de vulgarisation, destiné Patten’s letter of April 1903 reads: “I 
lu ‘aussi par des femmes du _monde sans much pleased that really read my book 
[Heredity and Social Progress, New York, Mac- 
facon aussi simple et élémentaire que possible. millan, 1903] through. I feared that you would 
— foll w the bent of your scientific feelings and throw 
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_ podial development ” but it turns | } out that it means and is only using it as a ‘a 7 
he has not the remotest conception of what Phrase i in peculiar philosophy. I have told 
aside. “You have made it hard rea reading by not port if I can can ‘get 
This was followed by a letter of 15, 
3 “I want before stopping my study of your ae 
_ part is based. That idea makes you miss my main _ book to discuss one part with you. If you have read 
contention. I contend the two sciences are parallel, _my books more slowly I have studied yours longer — 
and if either is antecedent it is economics. Biologic © and been more influenced by it. . I do not write in— 
Bene must therefore conform to economic facts y; the spirit of controversy but to see if we cannot | 
and find their verification in them. Believing this I a get nearer together on an important point in which 
looked into biology to find premises that harmonized we are both interested, I mean the dynamic agent 
ih the economic facts as I understand them. I_ in progress. Let me put the dynamic cause of 
found the dominant biologic ideas out of harmony — progress in my way first. I think that periods of 
a, 4 with my facts but that there were a few biologists prosperity bring an increase of pleasure and a defi- 
‘like Cope and Geddes who had made some progress 2 niteness of desire but do not of necessity create fen- 
= stating a kind of biology that harmonized with damental changes. The change comes at the end of 


- my facts. I tried therefore to b build up this dissenting the period of prosperity called hard times when the 
biology along = structure is cut in on and its specialization 
‘nomics. The rte you see. . I have tried to advance ~ destroyed. Thus society becomes plastic and a new 

3 proofs. I merely show that they are of a char- epoch of prosperity is possible. The mark of de- 
acter capable of economic verification. I shall let See and the loss of social structure is 

_ the matter stand here until I get more biologic facts _ emotion and it must therefore be the psychic expres- 

or others develop more than has been done : sion of the dynamic agent we are looking for. voll 
tg biologic ideas that harmonize with my view. There the side of biology the epoch of prosperity corre- — 
is however a simple doctrine running through it that - sponds to the sympode that you have so clearly 

—— _ will stand present tests. It is stated on page 150. illustrated. At the end of each sympode a a 

% Let me put it more clearly. Starting from the eco- zation takes place which make organism plastic and_ | 
an nomic end. In economics we have periods of pros- enables them to adjust themselves to new conditions. — 
Red perity followed by periods of depression and then by If this is so then the dynamic agent is that which 
¢ ea renewed prosperity which we call expansion. Cor- causes the destruction of specialization that mark the 
responding to prosperity we have in biology growth end of each sympode. This analysis again shows that 
4 and to depression we have devolution in the form yi emotion is the real dynamic force and not the whole 
a of organic setbacks in many forms, and to expansion a Tange of feeling as you imply. It seems to me that 
7 we find in regeneration a correspondence. Thus the you called feeling the dynamic agent, before you~ 
2. two sciences run parallel. Changing to psychology saw clearly the import of sympodial ee, 
ie we have for the first term pleasure and for the Take my word for it, your doctrine of sympodial 
a 3 second emotion and for the third we find volition. — development is one of your best thoughts and is out 
The practical result is that emotion and volition are of harmony with the earlier view that feeling in 
_ made elementary phenomena that reach back to the # general is the dynamic agent. The cause of de- _ 
_ very beginning of things. As I now see it my prac- specialization is the same dynamic force as it marks _ 
tical error has been to try to make emotion and the change from one sympode to another. The — 
volition consequents of growth and pleasure. I changes. within each sympode are static. It is —_ 


_ thought the normal way was to start an epoch with — ‘movement from sympode to sympode that is truly 
_ prosperity and then as it developed I thought progress - dynamic. The order of progress is growth, , devolution — 
passed over into emotional and volitional stages. I or despecialization and then renewed growth or re- 
Ae now think emotion starts not in the growth that generation. Your doctrine of svmpodial development | 
follows renewed - prosperity but arises from the thus harmonizes with my thought = the three stages 
destruction of the period of depression. Emotion thus in each epoch of progress, 
- antedated growth if we have an economic epoch in § Now as to your view. I et you to make _ 
é mind and want to interpret its phenomena. Volition & feeling the dynamic agent. This would make pleasure _ 
is the first effect of renewed growth and is the as well as emotion dynamic. You then make desire 
“i —_ ofa new adjustment. Pleasure that is the social — x practically the equivalent of feeling and thus make 
a: desire dynamic. To my mind desire is an accompani- 
thus the consequent and not the cause of the new wv ment of pleasure and expresses the weight we attach 
_ emotions and volitions. I do not believe this law to the satisfaction of particular wants. If it is dy- 
would be opposed to the best biologic knowledge of namic it must be because pleasure is dynamic. — 
a today and it throws a flood of light on the order Pleasure however is but one expression of metabol- — 
. of economics and social phenomena. Am I wrong? _—iism. You say also “Pleasure is anabolic, pain is 
hae Will you please give me some references to catabolic” (See page 181). To have pleasure and : 
Gath and Schopenhauer showing where they work _ to have desire are but indications that the metabolic — 
the of cross I want this Processes are going on Properly. They would be as 
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THE WARD- -ROSS III. 1902- 190300 
4 im = this and more and I g guess he will not by y without a review of Social Control in the a 
write again. The Yale Review asked me to Journalt™ I wish if occasion offers you would 
teview his book and Social Prog- it — it 
ress, New York, 1903] and I declined on the does seem ward that the book should fare 
that did not understand “his worse than some casual li little booklet 
_ [have heard of your good times with Hob-— iI hear that my book will appear short Ss 
the way, called on me with Japanese in volume of 450 pp. octavo. 
I am Pounding away trying to get a —- 
two months. 
and out. I know it will be a success am at a chapter on 
and a great thing. cea!) in Sociology.” I have in 
a I must ask you to excuse a 1 relatively short ; eight or nine topics for ay new series 
letter, as there is a pile of dictionary work — of “Moot Points in Sociology,” which I in- 
"before m me. is so much I would like ‘tend shall be Part II my 
going to ask you to let me read 
| Ross” to Word, Lincoln, Mey book, it would be such a treat to me. It 
1903. is now, owever, too late as I could hardly 
It is the for you get them back to you in time. Perhaps aps when 
go “aan now that Pure Sociology is in the ‘ you get home you would let me have — - 
hands of the European s: savants and I feel sure a a couple of days. I should enjoy the = 
; that honors and homage await you of which things they say as if the book were my own. 
you have as yet no presentiment. I do o hope a When you see Worms assure him I still | 
grit to tackle as lusty a proposition as Pure @ membre” instea of an “associe™ 0 a od 
don’t know ever learned more ologie} 1 If he Teceives no subscriptions from 
- any article than from your article in the me it is because I make the University buy _ a 
_ May Journal’ t taken in conjunction with the © for my use everything published by the _ 
corresponding passage in your book. I’ll ‘Institute. are to me 
Wager even Gumplovicz will see the error am up a In Soci- 


prominent in static beings as in dynamic beings. got ‘your } nice letter reading 
it very much. I wish I was a good letter 
They both seem to me to be static except a: writer, but I know I am not, and my “cor- 
_ modified by intellectual processes. I believe therefore — respondence” will never be worth publishing. 
7 that your splendid thought of sympodial develop- I always think I am going to say something, 


= will compel you to change your concept of the and then find that it would take so long th that 


dynamic agent and bring your thought nearer to so 
mine. If I do not convince you of this I will at — I cut it off bob or omit it entirely. ei at SA 


Teast show you why I regard this new concept so I have read your article too,** and find “= 
: highly and in thanking you for the pleasure its fully u up to a best. T ‘The las last paragraph is i 


¥ 
perception has given me you will see the apprecia- 


tion I have of your recent work. You have made ~ = 
great progress and I hope that you will yet give i 4 Soe many y months delay, a a long favorable re- 
many more ideas of equal value. ag hogy ea a ome of Social Control, prepared by Small, was pub- 
_P.S. I thank you for the references to Schopenhauer _ Be oy in the Amer. J. Sociol., IX, Jan. 1904, 

4Social Differentiation and Social Integration n, “Moot Points in 

Amer. J. of vil, May 1903, 721-745. ‘May 1903, 762- “178. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
splendia® ond, ‘that simile, pp. 777-778” is 
especially fine. I note your use of the term ns (see p. = 
oe on p. 77672 I spent a lot of time in qT think noetics and aon are bound to 
ee last iddieaiil reads: The relation of a ist was thinking that Social Control had 
b ok of a tree to its branches, is, I believe a fit been reviewed in the American J ournal of 
ae ‘symbol of the relation of sociology to the special — Sociology. I do not know why it wasn’t. I 
iq social sciences. But the tree in question is a banyan Ly would have been glad to review it, but being 
tree. Each of the great branches from the oe dedicated to me, and being too much “in the - 


_ trunk throws down shoots which take root and give 
it independent support in human nature. In the 4 I ren in 
mali sails for an mburg the same | ay 


of a branch like politics these special stems are slight — - 
and decaying. In the case of a branch like economics that we sai! for Antwerp. I =m not “me t 
__ the direct support they yield is more important than .hal] see him 1 over there, but I told him where 


the connection with the main trunk. In every case be - pugr 
an independent rootage in unsocialized desire is the should be. 1 


fact that entitles a branch of social knowledge to be — er Isn’t it funny that our bool s ‘should * 
termed a science, and differentiates it from those translated into such outlandish tongues. 
if branches which having no source of life other than 


following is “As to Takebe in Paris, and he gave me his card q 
the desire for wealth, it is exceedingly complex. It which I trotted out in ‘great style when his — 


has a three-fold tap-root in hunger or the craving for letter to you came up at the table last winter. 7 


food, want, or the craving for clothing and shelter, 


and the love of bodily ease which expresses itself 
in a demand for comfort. Its side roots, moreover, 


ae. have considered in the foregoing pages. The passion 


_ for sex spurs a suitor to amass the riches that can - 


_win him his bride. The lust of power is a demand 


a - for the wealth that procures power. The craving | 


~ 7a beauty is a demand for costly products. The 
_ religious impulse gives off a demand for the ma- 
; terial accessories of worship. Even the most spiritual 
wants demand leisure for their satisfaction and — 
wealth is a means to leisure. The acquisitive lust 
is further whetted by the honor that attaches to 

profuse consumption and conspicuous waste. 

J _ “Thus sooner or later all the cravings of honeh 
nature put in a requisition for wealth and the con- 
fluence of these tributaries with the main stream of 
desire rolls down a veritable Nile flood of greed. 
which beslimes, yet stimulates nearly every profes- 
sion and function in society. This generic virtue of — 
wealth it is, which makes it stand for desirability in 
the abstract, and gives rise to the myth that the 
aE lust of acquisition is the sole motive of human en-— 


‘ deavour, the direct or remote cause of all social — time with 


phenomena, the single force that holds together 


‘ana it with nearly all the specific desires we ‘ 


solar system. Though without reason, the economic 


3 _ I wish you could come over and attend the 
meeting [of the L’Institute Internationale a 
_ Sociologie]. The leading topic is to be social 
psychology. Worms has as warned me to 
“songer” about a “discours ouverture,” 
well as about taking part in the discussion. 
4 I am afraid | I shall have to do my songing 
a after I get over r there, as I am too busy here 
_ to dream. My big memoir goes in tomorrow.’ 
Tt It has taken nearly two years to write it. It 
¥ will make two quarto volumes, a volume of 
- text (600 pages) and a volume of atlas (184 
plates). Tam winding up the dictionary mat- 
; ters, , and shall leave them in good hands. 
Ward to Ross, Villa a Stanislas, Paris, is, July 16, 
eae ... The “agony” is over and t the doves 
in flowa and I am again alone... . As for 
me, I am better, but I have had a terrible — 


the grippe which has greatly de- 
“tracted from the enjoyment of the cs 


social frame even as gravitation holds together the 


of the individual mind, they will retain a good deal 


: “As noetics, by of independence with respect to sociology.” 
c which term we would designate the science that _ ™*“Status of the Mesozoic Floras of the United 
States 


_ deals with the phenomena that arises from efforts — 


” Fifty-eighth Congress, 3rd Session, House 4 


A baths to satisfy the craving for truth, and aesthetics, or the Representatives; Document No. 475. Department of 


_ science that treats of the phenomena that arise in 
connection with endeavours to the craving 


Ss __ Interior. Monographs of the United States Geological _ 
Vol. 58, Part 1, 616 Pages. Part Il, 


1905. 
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week | (July 6 to of the Cong: ‘ess. If it had rier, Espinas, Delbet, Worms, 
: been a week earlier I should have had to give _ but able papers were sent in by Kelles- Kraus, 
it up, as I was most of the time in bed. But Tonnies, Mackenzie, and others. It was dur- 
I made a Herculean effort to get well, and — ing the discussion of the papers by the three q f 
_ by Monday I was able to go and open the last named authors, which touched the ques- ’ 
Congress and I sag on over it every day tion of collectivism and individualism, that ‘ a 
to the end. insisted on my expressing my views, and 
Before leaving until within a week that I made two off-hand 10-minute speeches 
of the t time for starting I had expected that : setting forth the doctrine of my final chapter — a 
the ‘Congress would be held in September as__ that these are not opposites but concomitants, a i 
_ always heretofore. Then I learned that it ; that Spencer lost sight of the first law of _ a 
would be opened on July 6. I was awfully _ evolution, , which is that it must take place a ‘ 
7 busy the last days | getting in a mammoth r re in the « direction of the _ advantage | of the or- — : 


_ port, and starting the new work on the Cen- | ‘ ganism, and that in the social organism this 

- tury Dictionary, and did not have a minute is the opposite of what it is in animals, and 
to prepare my | discourse d’ ouverture. The consists in securing the interests of the parts 
voyage was disagreeable i in the extreme (i.e., individuals) instead of the whole, and 

T could do nothing but hunt some warm — therefore every step in the direction of true sf 
corner and read. I was chilled to the center et collectivism has been and must be a step in 

_ a hundred times and that is what gave me the direction of true individualism. It seemed oe 

the grippe. The last day, going up the Schelde to be a revelation to them all and put me 7 

_at dawn of day was the coldest of the v — immensely. 

I got up to see the scenery and stayed on _As this letter ‘necessarily starts from ine 

deck till I was nearly frozen. Before we = ego and cannot get beyond it, for I am cut — 


_ off here from the rest of the world, I may as = 
and that was the beginning of my long ill- well go the whole figure and say that the 
ness which has taken Protean forms, and still _ _ whole affair has been one continued ovation, a “ 
clings to me in some of them. Well, the first — and if I had not been spoiled in the making os . 
week after I got to Paris (June 17- -20) r I certainly should be now. I can only Pa a 
had to spend every forenoon with Worms me a a myself to such attentions by the a. : 


to the hotel I was seized with a paroxysm may as 


ranging the business of the Institute for the that they are not bestowed upon me at all, 


as president of the* Institute, etc., but upon 


rr three years. This was all I had strength 


to do, but the next week (June 22- 27), Riad ideas—ideas that have excogitated in is 4 


‘though worse and mostly in bed, I managed — _ long years of obscurity and seclusion without — 
: to write my discours d’ouverture and a short hope or thought of their ever attracting any — 
‘paper 0 on the general topic of the meeting, attention from the ‘big world. That is where 
- viz. , the relations of sociology to psychology. the: satisfaction comes in. It is not “Lester 
a I had resolved to face the music, and I _ Ward” (flat Italian @) as president du 5°. ‘ 

dia, on Monday at P p.M. I was at my Congres de l'Institut International de Sociol- 
4 ‘Although my v voice was weak and I was some- fi ogie, but Lester Ward as author of Dynamic 5 2 Z 
what hoarse, for one of the shapes of the Sociology, Psychic ‘Factors, Outline, Pure 
disease had been a terrible cough, I opened Sociology, which contain entirely new 

the Congress and read my discours (about — bs body of doctrine which the world is just be- 

10 minutes), and s set the ball rolling. The ginning to recognize. 

paper I sent you yesterday will give you And now I must tell you about the dinner. 

some idea of the meeting, which was a grand Sir John Lubbock, the first president of the 

success. Shall not attempt to Teview iti in Institute in 1894, set a which has 
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129 ff the discussions ‘ively and interesting. The : dinner to all the members of the Congress aes as 
ice, most prominent participants Tarde, in attendance. The next year Kovalevsky, — 
4 Kovalevsky, Roberty, Levasseur, Manouv- though not himself the president, but acting Ee 7 


stop this. The next day after the dinner 
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in Schaeffle’ s stead, did the same. Lilienfeld the time at last arrived for me to close 
se kept up the custom for the third oar session I summoned supernatural —¥ 
Novicow (acting in De Greef’s absence) closed the Congress with an extempora- 
_ gave the fourth dinner which I attended in neous 20-minute speech giving a general sur- ; 

---rg00. Of course such dinners are costly vey of the Congress as a whole and thanking 

4 _ things, for champagne flows as free as water, the spectators. I can scarcely believe oy 
. « but I would not for ten times the cost have that I really performed sucha feat, but Rose 
= been the first to depart from the custom The "and Sate heard it" and say I did well, and 
__ Wormses helped me and we found a some- 
what more moderate priced hotel which was _ last paragraph of the article in the Rappel — 

a, Ne not less perfectly respectable, viz., , the Hotel refers to it as an “exorde” and certainly there — 
du Palais Dorsay, in the great Gare d’Orleans were “chaleureux applaudisements.” 

- the International Geological Congress held r myself)! And I have thus far neglected to 

_ its grand reception. My dinner did not fall on mention my second triumph which is —_— 

below any of the preceding ones and was a_ more important than the first. You knew that — 

grand success. Lest I scare you about the one of my leading objects coming 


—_ _ on the Quai Dorsay, the same where in 1900 — What a long letter I am writing (all about q 


; = let me say that the e whole thing only Europe was to see what could be done about iz : 


netted me francs ($42). This was noth- having Pure Sociology translated into French. 
_ ing compared to the satisfaction of giving it. * I was too sick and too busy to | take the 


i - Of course it was here that the acme of per- 3 question up until the Congress was over, but _ 


sonal attention was reached and this will I had heard that many had urged it. Novi- 


never be recorded. The toasting was profuse cow, who was here in May, but did ‘Tot 


 o ee and unstinted. Many of the members had © Re come to the » Congress, had praised it in the 
2 taken the pains to bring or commit to mem- | highest terms and said that if he had time 


read it, and he cited ‘numerous parts and 
particularly the on the firm by his widow). He 


& I came off with flying colors. aot But I owt 
See made that I make no demand upon 
(which was Wednesday 8) , the profits, and I had sent the waiver: of 
= also to a custom that has not been the: Macmillan Company as long ago as 
om ae departed from, the members in return gave _ January. “Worms knew two men who were © 
a lunch in my honor. This was held in the willing to translate the book at a very low 
same place and there they had it over again. ‘rate of payment. One is a Pole, the other a : 
a But at that day, which was the last of the Con- Frenchman. He gave me my choice, and x 
_ chose the Frenchman. It turned out that the — 
@ after the dinner (did not get home till a - latter is a young man named Fernand Weil | 
was overcome with drowsiness and acted as sort of sub-secretary to 
’ fatigue. I had not had a moment in which and was useful at the Congress. I had made — 
— prepare my discours de cloture. The final 7 
_ session dragged and I thought I should faint. service distributing my brochures (Differen- 
jotted down a few English words and when ciation, etc.) to the members. At Worm’s 
request I had invited him to the dinner, He 


to which Spencer took strong exception. n. Pure Soci- ss his Part was to offer me a toast in — 


ology, pp. 6 


extracts from my writings that had par- he would translate it himself. We orms had 
struck them, and to fire them off at told Briere what people were ‘saying and 
me across the table. Kovalevsky, although I he was . On Saturday, 


“did not send him my Pure Sociology, had | ome he went with me and we had a 


talk with Briere (G iard is dead and is : 


his acquaintance and he had done me some a 
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‘THE WARD-ROSS CORRESPONDENCE ‘1902-1 
who wrote the summary the Congress 
the Rappel, and as you see the article to Leipzic and Berlin on 
; signed by him. He is a genteel little fellow, [ Geological ] Survey business, but shall r 


and will no doubt make a fair translation. turn here in in September. 

‘The beauty of it is that I shall be here to Ross to Ward, University of Ni Nebraska, Lin- 
control it a and he is coln, Neb., September 13, 1903. 
an’ Your grand letter of July 16 came at the 


I brought for that p purpose, inscribing July just. ont om starting off 0 ona = 


= 


it to him personally, and he seems very - camping trip which kept me away through 


gratefull” ** Isn’t it all fine! August. ‘Otherwise I should have written 4 


earlier. We read and reread your letter many 
times and we all appreciate your thoughtful- 7 

session, a few members and associates ) were ness in taking the trouble to give us so good 

elected. One associate (Dr. Delbet, a very account of the Congress so soon after ‘its 

eminent man who never ought to have been close. In no way could you have given 


_ made an associate— deputy, president « of the ,, enacts pleasure as you did by letting = 


Ecole Libre, president of the Societe Soci- know something of the way in which you ; a 
de ap of La Ferté- honored and appreciated at the Con- 
courtesy to me it was independently proposed Aunt Rose the whole 
b f yP ld tails that your modesty bade y you tosuppress. 
ae hought it should be done. But ceived from a cablegram published in the 
were elected an associate on my nomina- copy of Rosy 
tion before, or at the same meeting at which forwarded to Aunt Rose some time ago. 
I was elected president - for 1903. But I w: = rejoice at every evidence of the ascendancy 
not president, and it was altogether proper of your ideas! I have never known any 
I had said thinker to deserve so much and to claim 
H h made a mem- ‘little. Your triumph is therefore a proof to 
there were me that merit wins out in the long run and 
merica who regar you as my the world is not always taken in by 


nephew, and who might look at it as a sort sound and pretension. 


of nepotism if you were m - 
may That ‘wil happily ead, © 
present calendar year (December words that made the impression testified to 
: probably in January 1904, at which time bes 
Of this I have pretty clear to me that the ovation to you 
the unqualified promise, and it is as certain net of 


but partly on account of the impressive 
: as anything human. I knew you would see it things you said at the meetings. When I 
just as I do and would not care for the six 


it Tam only to blame, for they were ready filled with wonder. It will give the cap sheaf a 
and to your renown among Continental thinkers. 
I gy I at last. I was delighted to learn that Pure 
remain here till August 15, then — ology will appear in French. That book is =— 
for Vienna to attend ‘the "Geological Con- just the one of your writings that ought to be a 


_be translated for it epitomizes and sums up 


* The French translation of Pure Sociology by ‘ 
Fernand Weil was published i in Paris in 1906 by ve all your preceding works on | Sociology and Ae a 
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sure that the appearance of this heck spondence with Jordan. It makes 
French will add immensely to your influence clear that the initiative in my dismissal came 
on and reputation on the Continent. In France from her and that she was influenced in her 
a Tarde having the advantage of language ail estimate of me by the prosperous and well- — 
been having things a little too much his own placed people that alone had access to her. | . 
te way and I am particularly pleased that his Mrs. Stanford displays honesty and frank-— 
af: subtile and optimistic social philosophy will * ess in spite of her conscientious intolerance _ 
be complemented by your more robust and and I must say her address | inspires in me > 
4 ie _Tealistic conception of the social forces. oe a good deal of respect for her character. It 
= In Germany they need Pure Sociology will not hurt me but it will hurt Jordan 
; bs a badly for what sociology they have is largely _ terribly. T ‘The letters he wrote to her through-_ a 
the outcome of historical studies and they out the episode show him to be so cringing, 


a to read some one who can “orient” shifty and mendacious that I don’t see how 

he can ever regain his influence on the © 
natural sciences. They. ‘believe in “Gesell- Pacific Coast. Some of my friends who have 
schaftswissenschaften” but it takes your read the address think Mrs. Stanford’s mo- 

iy great- principles of Canmpedids development, | tive in giving out the whole correspondence i is 
“creative synthesis” and “synergy” to give to make it impossible for Jordan to remain. — 

a sociology standing as a true and unitary Otherwise her action is inexplicable. A dis-— 3 


‘Science. No doubt the appearance of Pure ; patch to the New | York Sun says “ “Friends of 5 


_— Sociology i in French will at least double the 
land Stanford Jr. University, ‘April 25, 1903. In this i: 


_ and will delay the demand for a . German of Professor Ross’ resignation took place during my — 


translation. absence abroad, almost a year before my return, and 
wa did just right i in persuading them to f: four years after I had formed and expressed my — 


his fitness for the position he 
ut off till January my election to full mem- concerning his 
4 4 a ?P J es held. . . . The discussion incident to the resignation 


bership in the Institute. That thoughtful of Theis teen 6 7 
____ action will remove the possibility of any ail tinct misunderstanding as to the powers I have — 
natured comment on my promotion. I cannot voluntarily delegated to the President of the Univer- 
tel you how delighted I am at the prospect _ Sity, and as to my attitude on free speech.... 


a member. I had hoped I would “The ) powers of selecting and dismissing the 


ity have 


accessibility of the book to German readers address Mrs, Stanford declared: “The acceptance 


"years yet. Such recognition is not only pecu- “My personal views were expressed over 4 years 
_ liarly grateful as an indication that Social before the President accepted his (Ross’) resigna-— 
tion, and were in formation still earlier. My views ba 


were not based on his political or § scholastic beliefs 
‘it will serve to confound certain people 


§ tanford University who deny that I possess “So far as I am aware of the reasons which led __ 
ae. <I ws the scientific temper and seek to belittle my to the resignation of Professor Ross, no objection — 
‘standing among sociologists. ever raised by me or any other person 
the wa you will | be interest nected with the University, either because of his 
y y ‘views upon any political, social or other question, 4 
a, knowing that Mrs. Stanford without consult- or his proper public or private expression of those 4 . 


ing Dr. Jordan or anyone gave orders to oher views... 
Board of Trustees at the end of May on ers” ‘Unless it [the University] maintains a | strictly 


«a Right of Fr ch” which was iven non-partisan attitude upon all political questions, 
The Right of Free Spee might well b become a q 


Be 4 to the San Francisco press about t the middle 


of July and in form has been sent Mrs. Stanford then that she had 
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WARD-ROSS CORRESPONDENCE. Il. 1902- 1903 
‘Stanford University can’t understand what ‘This su summer I have upon by 
led Mrs. Stanford to publish this address as — if new idea—the idea of giving next year an 
‘it will simply revive the old wounds that have _ introductory course in Sociology with the aid % 
“healed and been half forgotten.” When you of lantern slides. Nebraska society is -. a 
return to this country I will 1 try to to get the ne diversified and I feel that some really able aL 
address into your hands. students miss the point of much that I say 
You will be glad to know that ie Nee their range of experience is too nar- 
[George E.] Howard has a professorship at row to enable them to interpret me when I — — 
the University of Chicago’ at $3500 a year explain race characteristics or urban life or Bee, 
and that the University of Chicago will pub- the criminal type or primitive institutions. im, 
lish his massive work on The History of I have spent above a month in getting to- 
Marriage and Divorce. This lifts a great - gether a card catalogue of our five hundred © 
load off my mind.?”...— cuts and pictures and diagrams which 
shall have photographed on slides. I 


_when I take up a paper as I did yesterday morning “ give the course for one semester (50 lec ures) 


Call and read of the sayings of Professor Ross at a a year from now and I am convinced that a 
‘political meeting (for it was nothing else) and realize will double or treble the interest in sociology _ 

that a Professor of the Leland Stanford, Jr. Univer- and prove a great success. course the 
sity, who should prize the opportunities given him to laws and principles of sociology will wy re- 


distinguish himself among his students by the high ‘a 
a ot the served for a later course. The slides will ren-— 


thus steps aside and out of his proper sphere to der ‘their chief help i in enabling n me to presen 
associate himself wtih the political demagogues of the character, variations and evolution of so- 


iterally plays into the hands of the lowest and vilest — pe ae 

elements of socialism, I am grieved to the depths of _ baknbrechend i in Sociology but they are ci 
rapidly coming into the teaching of the — 


_ my heart. I must confess that I am weary of Pro- a 
fessor Ross mixing in political affairs, and I think he natural sciences. The Department of Geology 
d ought not be retained at Stanford University... . here has over 2,000 slides and the 
God forbid that Stanford University should ever erm 
favor socialism of any kind. . .. I thought when 
_ Professor Ross was taken back, and resumed his — 
- former position at the University, he learned a lesson a year | -" the Prospects for the Uni Sl 
: 1 he should never forget and I think he should now are excellent and we are very y happ and 
Among the documents Mrs. Stanford utilized in the 


= 


| address was a letter of Jordan to her dated to Ross, Nov. 29, 1903, W = 
November 21, 1900, in which he apologizes profusely in = 
for his mistaken faith in Ross, whom he calls “a I AGA 
dime-novel villain.” In another letter dated January — I am not go going to apologize for delays, for r 
15, 1901, Jordan wrote her: “You once said that I have been literally buried under a load of , 
’ Dr. Ross was a dangerous man, when I thought him ‘< work. The Century Dictionary i is fairly lash- 


3 a careless, good-natured generous boy. He is both— i - 1g me until I have been. obliged to work only 4 ‘2 


a boy without a conscience, which may be one of y im 

the most dangerous types of man, because we are _ half une for the Government and give 

5 not on our guard against him.” - entire forenoons to it. I am making slow 


Mrs. Stanford contended that “Any claims to . progress with . the revision of the French 


oss are accordingly based upon alleged objections — “ 
- to utterances which he claims never to have made — of which I brought with me, and the rest 
and to conduct of which he claims not to have been will be here before I ; get this done. pre Se 
if any error was committed it must You mentioned the strange fact that 
have arisen from misinformation or mistake of fact, = cial Control had not been reviewed in the” 


and not from wrong principles.” American Journal of Sociology. 1 must crew 


George E. Howard, “The History « of Matri- 
monial Institutions, 3 Vols. Chicago, University of — Bana you on it, after reading the review 
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& Lond = may have in Germany. Now I stand how you can do it, but you of course 


attend the publication, but there seems 
a scientific terms used in the book. T bene _ to be no doubt as to the translation. In = 
‘3 seems to be a disposition to freeze out the Part I is already translated and the work is a 
own opinion is that the owners of progressing rapidly. 
- the University of Chicago have issued their I certainly was interested in what you say | 
instructions to give it the cold shoulder, and about Mrs. Stanford and would be glad to E 
- Small has not the courage to disobey. I have a read her address. I am also delighted that — 
_ received about a hundred reviews of it, most Dr. Howard has found so good a place, and 
j i: them of course worthless, but many are : I am surprised that they should take him on . 
‘al 4 strong. Even the adverse ones are respectful — at Chicago. He will have to walk pretty - 
a better than a any of my other books. yee i = “Your. scheme of graphic illustration in 
a You speak of the benefit that the French sociology is grand. I confess I do not under- q 


am going to tell you confidentially that there a _ know. I am sure it is something very different 
is a fair prospect of a German translation. It : from the miserable stuff of Fairchild’s. I shall q 


be interested in its development. The Uni- 4 


3 Sociol., IX, Nov. 1903, 408-415 by H. Heath a -_-versity is doing the e fair thing by you. so 


Bawden of Vassar College. Bawden’s review which 
is vigorously and, at times, satirically critical of Ae you going to New 

Ward's terminology, begins with the remark “From 4 
~~ psychological point of view this book is more ‘ 


name. has bh been taken off the program, I pre- q 
sume at your request. ‘Mine is still on, but I | 
_ have received no intimation of Giddings’ line _ 
7 of argument, and unless I do I doubt whether — 


| re many writers in Sociology escape this failure only I shall go. Seligman promised to send | me 
because they are not bold enough to make the - | _ Giddings’ paper. It is getting pretty late. 
la _ tempt. The author’s avowed aim is to ground socis | Sadie and I are now Teading L Ludwig Stein’ Ss 

ology in psychology. If he falls short of attaining — Sociale Frage : 2nd edition. It is right up to 


this end, it is because of the character of the psy- 
re Sociology. Th 


logical doctrines do not form a coherent view taken 


style is fresh and sparkling, but he uses so — 


_ by themselves, and notably fail to articulate in any Many new conversational words that my old — 


~ organic eons the sociological parts of the ~ Adler was useless, and I have bought the a 
eat Muret-Sanders to the tune of $2 


nee 
_ pearance of Pure Sociology in the Amer. J. of Sociol. shall need it in revising the anne Gente 4 
Vi, March 1903, p. 710 which read: “A group of _ tion n and had » do something. . oe ae ; 
writers will be invited to discuss in this Journal Ross to W ard, Lincoln, Neb., December - 


and the sociologists. A New York daily paper .. Dr. Small sent me your letter to = | 
_ lampooned the book in a column editorial [New ‘oa 
of York Sun, March 1, 1903). It was a gratuitous I es a more important contribution to social self- 
_ advertisement of the effect which scientific treatment — knowledge appears between the covers of a single 


ce wi “Some of us think that the sort of thing ‘which Ward’ 's protest letter to Small has not been 

ae Dr. Ward is doing will pay larger social dividends — - found. Small sent two immediate replies. The first, 
_ in the long run, than any equal investment of energy dated November 24, 1903, read: “I can’t remember 
in any other direction. We shall never know our- — _ when I nave had such a surprise as your note received | 


ne out and helps us see ourselves in our processes of _preciation of your work was long enough and vari- 
- coming into being and of completing our being. ously enough attested to protect me against being — 
- Such knowledge is too wonderful for most of us at called a “mule” if I ventured to take issue with you 4 
= but a few minds demand it, and more will e on details. I may be “intellectually colorblind” and 
learn to demand. It wil ll be a long ‘time “incapable of ‘clear thinking” ; I to talk 


be selves individually or socially, till someone finds us fs evening caused me. I had supposed that my ap- 
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THE WARD-I ROSS ‘CORRESPONDENCE 02- 1903 
accompanied by a brief note asking» if plain philosophical distinctions. I pointed 
could account for it and expressing a good 5 = not he but Bawden was the “mule” you q 
objected to and that criticism of the Bawden ie: 4 a 


deal of astonishment, and pain. I wrote him 
_ quite at length pointing out the egregious in- - order can never advance Sociology. His in- 


_ competency of Bawden to grasp perfectly tentions are all right. He admires Pure Soci- 


i any effort at precision,” but if so, the ieee despise. I supposed you said virtually to — 
- criticism is a two-edged sword. I must have had all “Biologist, psychologists or sociologists, “Come a 
_ these mental vices all the years I have been advertis- ‘gentlemen, pierce my armor if you can. If there are — 
: ing your books, and it is a poor recommendation to a flaws in it, big or little, I am more anxious to have | 
_ be approved by that kind of an intellect. bel est: bee & _ them located than anybody else. By the time the 
_ As to Bawden, he may be a “degenerate” I don’t worst is done we shall have an improved armor good 
know. I never saw him. He was selected to write on _ for any campaign.” I have another note in the = 
the psychology of your book without my knowledge i printer’s hands which is a good deal more pointed — 
_ while I was in Europe. I didn’t read his review till at than the squib | in November. If you are going to = / 
_ it appeared in page proof. I have not given it any ‘continue in your present state of mind however a =" a 
: thought, and don’t know whether it will hold water shall be inclined to conclude that I was mistaken — ; 
‘ or not. I do know however that he is considered by in supposing that frank criticism is safe. In my _ 


of the younger men. you start Chapter VII (“Biologic Origin of the 
_ After all I have heard you say about the folly Subjective Faculties”)—with the exception of the 
: of letting personal considerations cut any figure in _ brief discussion of sympodial development. My im- _ 
- scientific criticism, it is hard to believe that the | be pression is that you have sacrificed accuracy and 
authorship of this note is not mixed up in a comedy — i reality in the attempt to make the argument carry 
_ of mistaken-identity. I had supposed that you were to an order of mind not quite up to it. Perhaps I 
really anxious to be taken as a text and examined am all wrong in this, but in saying it my only aim» 
under all the different magnifying glasses that could : is to help brush cobwebs from the sociological sky. 
be brought | to bear. The charge of wanting to i If I make more than I remove, I hope someone 
: “down” the book is so far-fetched that I can hardly _will quickly convict me of it. When it comes to 
believe the evidence of my senses to the effect that — 5 biology and psychology, I shall be silent and learn 
you have entertained such a notion. We should make what I can from others. Of course, I have no doubts 
= ridiculous if we carried out the program of of your complete success in expressing yourself = 
a mutual admiration society. I don’t know how a a way that does you justice. = | 
“higher tribute could be paid to a book than you — I have heard nothing from Giddings. “ cee 
seemed to wish for and I attempted to pay—viz. bi Small followed this by a letter dated December 
taking it as the material to turn all the cross lights . 1903: “My answer to your note was dashed off — 
possible upon, from all sources. That means of in a great rush, and I immediately started for New 
course getting the severest criticism passed that can “ig York, returning Sunday morning last. On the train ~ 
be brought from any quarter. It would be a travesty _ penciled a few additional remarks which I will 
of a } i we simply tossed bouquets to each dictate just as I wrote them down. Meanwhile I 
“Te am | going through Pure Sociology line upon line your second letter, and another from Ross, whom I Js 
- in my Seminar this year. My students are not mules, had asked for an interpretation of the letter that so bis. De 
a if I am. They are afraid of no truth, nor are they astonished me. First, however, exactly what I wrote a 
“afraid to blurt out their dissent from anybody’s the train. kt 
i attempt to formulate the truth. They find the book an “T hope we can have a heart to heart talk in New 
_ thoroughly worth studying, but at every step there Orleans. I want to say a few things to you that —o>7 
are caveats. Now my idea of what the Journal — a better said face to face, and that I hope will clear 
should do in such a case is that it should get the the decks for some efficient action. Certainly prefac- __ 
strongest men available to thresh out the problems. tory things I may say on paper. You spoke 4 ‘ 
r Moreover, if the problems are psychological the jealously, | envy, etc. Now, assuming that we are ie 
reper person to discuss them is prima facie not a capable of that sort of thing toward others, you are 
sociologist but a psychologist. If they are biological, v - too big a man and we all know and gladly acknowl- 
_ the proper person is a biologist, and so on. If the edge you are too big a man, to come within the 
eaten is of tracing an established principle of — “range of those mean sentiments in the mind of any _ 
_ biology or psychology in sociology, then the soci- — American sociologist. You were not only ahead of 
-ologist has first call. An attitude that says “We a us i in point of time, but we all know that you are | 
- sociologists must be allowed to have a biology and os head, shoulders and hips above us in many respects 
a psychology of our own, whether the biologists and = scientifically. You are Gulliver among the —«Lilli- 
psychologists will assent to it or not” is precisely the _ putians. Nobody makes any bones of saying thi, 
you are present or absent. At the 


- the psychologists as one of the soundest and sa: enfest _ judgment you are not at your best in the book till - a 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
and thought so a book could be the greatest sociological book since Spencer’s 
a ope made an | excellent point of departure for dis- — Principles before a word of appreciation had 


cussions. I pointed out however that it been uttered... 


rather inhospitable to print this criticism of (To be in the issue.) 


4 time, ‘it is | strangely out of character “for 1 you to most worth while to take issue e with you. You will 
act as though you wanted us to recognize you as __ do most injustice to yourself by assuming that they 
‘ sociological pope. We don’t accept everything you ¥ have anything but purely impersonal motives for so _ 
7 say. We think you make slips like the rest of us. We doing. You are in a position so securely out of the 
_ think you are open to correction. But we think you A range of our possible ill-will of any sort, that all 
are big and strong enough to challenge us all to * suggestions of the kind merely amuse everyone who 
_ charge on you with all our forces, and to oppose our a knows the men concerned. Personally, I am unwilling | . 
attack with imperturbable good nature. . Nobody to plead guilty of a spark of jealousy toward any 
wants to pull you down, and we couldn’t if we did, sociologist in the world. I should go a good deal 
_ but I for one think that there is no better way in slower though in expressing all that I think about — 
sight to build American sociology up than to draw “4 the work of some men than about you, because the _ 
your fire in the liveliest battle we can wage. If you | hypothesis of jealousy might be less obviously absurd 
wanted to go into a coldblooded business deal, you than in your case. My angle of approach, my field 
Boe your publishers couldn’t do a smarter thing than : of work, the limitations of my outfit, are so widely ; 
_ by stirring up 2 controversy over your books. A book distinct from yours, and your kind of work can } 
S that isn’t worth fighting usually isn’t worth buying. help me in so many ways that the supposition of _ 
: «Of course, I know nothing of this Barnum order in _jealously has no standing in court. I think sociology E: 
your line, but practically the same thing is true on _has suffered altogether too much from the tendency - 
& purely scientific side. If there had been men 4) to build up an esoteric doctrine and to give itself 
the and able to take up Dynamic Sociology point — superior airs inside its exclusive Holy of Hollies. 
= point when it appeared, and to challenge it for I am shy of any sociological formulas that haven’t 
every inch of ground it would not have waited as __first run the gauntlet of unpitying criticism both from 
Jong as it did for its proper influence in the scientific ourselves and from outsiders of every degree. All that _ 
i world. It hasn’t got there yet by the way. I found I shall claim to have contributed to sociology myself i 
_ this summer in the bunch forming the nucleus of the % will be that I have done my best toward promoting — 
new sociological society in London that you are ap- _ ‘ that sort of criticism. Until I fall into my dotage no 
= no where near as well known among them considerations of personal friendship are likely to stop 
you are in France. I don’t believe there is meinthat kind of work, 
surer way to bring these Englishmen to their senses — - “So much for my pencilings on the train. 
than by showing that you are considered the biggest bet “T see at once, now that I have had time to reread 
game we can hunt in America. — era ce 3 ee oy your first letter, that you are right on the mule busi- 
- = “After all, these are side issues. The main point is ness. What you said, however, as to my ability to see 
, = that there is no more incontestably ordained high- a clear distinction remains. I don’t object to your 
priest of science among the sociologists than you opinion on that subject at all, nor to your expression | 
are. You want the truth, first, last and all the time. of it, only I question your judgment of the fact. I — 
_ You don’t want it from your own private delectation — don’t think it is worth while for me to write more, — 
m5 60 but in order to make it as soon and as widely oy but I shall have a good deal to say to you further 
ia possible part of the world’s knowledge. Suppose we — ue if we can meet in New Orleans. Meanwhile, don’t for — 
are all a parcel of fools for not getting at once your heaven’s sake retain the notion that a desire to 
_ meaning out of what you say, and for not accepting in — _ “down” the book is a reality anywhere in my neigh- 
toto what you mean. You ought to be the last man © borhood. What I shall say about it further may be 
e =. living to give us up in disgust on that account. What very foolish, but it will be frank and sincere and 
mf scientific pathbreaker ever did find people all ready entirely i in character with my generation-long appre- 
to accept him off-hand? It is only the man who has_ ciation of your work...” = 
- nothing in particular to say who can get ready assent eat Other letters in connection with this controversy 
to some catchy way of saying it. = ++~—-—~—~—are: published in “The Letters of Albion W. Small 
__ “My main purpose is to assure you that your best — to Lester F. Ward,” edited by Bernhard J. 
fas among the en are the men who find 4 Social Forces XV, March 1937, 315- -318. 
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URRENT ITEMS 


A further publication in offset form is Dodd’s_ 
Population Studies, a new of volume on Systematic Social Science. This com- 


illing gg “demography, is being published by the Cambridge prehensive attempt to integrate the social sciences 

| any _ (England) University Press. The editor is Dr. D. V. ‘ with the help of mathematics and symbolic logic _ 

deal J Glass of the London School of Economics. Edi- is being made available for critical revising by any ip, 

ibout | torial correspondence should be addressed to him interested colleagues — in sociology or other social a - 

the at that school, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, or to Sciences, 

bsurd Fr w. Notestein at the Office of Population Re- On resigning to accept a research chair at the 

field Subscriptions are 30 University of Washington Professor Stuart C. Dodd © 

o® 7 shillings per year and eae be sent to Cambridge Was decorated by the Lebanese government for his 

_ University Press, Bentley House, 200 Euston Road, twenty years of service as a sociologist in teach- | 

yn a ing, research, and rural extension. The Department 

lency National Office of Vital Statistics. . This Office, F. Baty from Dixon, Montana 

itself under the direction of Dr. Halbert L. Dunn, is 

olies. - now a division of the United States Public Health Carleton College. Professor Samuel M. Strong 

ven’t Service of the Federal Security Agency. It was assumed the chairmanship of the department this Fs 

from — formerly the Vital Statistics Division of the Bureau fall. Dr. Orrin E. Klapp joined the department re- — 

that a the Census of the Department of Commerce. — cently as Assistant Professor of Sociology. He is 

iyself | - Sociologists and demographers will be interested to teaching courses in Criminology and the Family. wiz 

ting _ know that, in addition to its mortality and natality Professor John Phelan is teaching courses in Rural 

ze no 4 statistics, the Office issues reports in the compara- Sociology and Fields of Social Work. He has at- — 

— _ tively neglected field of marriage and divorce sta- tended during the summer the National Conference 
tistics. Dr. Samuel C. Newman, formerly on the Institute on Social Security called by the Ameri- 
Sociology faculty at Ohio State University and Council on Education and Social Security 
eread - University of Louisville, is chief of the section on — ministration. He is a member of the Minnesota 7 a 


marriage and divorce statistics, Institute of Government Research. During the past 


he served as the chairman of the Minnesota 
Ss. Public Health Service. Dr. Raymond State Conference on Social Work Education. 


"Research Consultant in the Office of Program Plan- sever ‘small communities in Minnesots, 
ning of the Mental Hygiene Division. Prior to this 
he was Chief of the Research and Statistics Divi- Columbia University. Sydenham ‘Hospital in 
sion, National Headquarters, Selective Service Sys- New York City, the nation’s pioneer interracial 
tem, and for the past six months has served as an voluntary hospital, — announces the establishment, — 
_ Assistant Executive to the Director, Office of Selec- effective August 1, 1047, of its Institute of Com- 
tive Service Records. During the past winter Dr. _ munity Relations, a research unit which will study - 


_ Bowers returned to Japan as an Expert Consultant — 3 varied and extensive relationships between so- 


to plan a program of © Sociological and Public — cial factors and disease. The new project has ee : 
: Opinion Studies of the Japanese for General Mac- set up in cooperation with Columbia University’s 
M Arthur’s Headquarters. The other members of this Bureau of Applied Social Research, which will — 
mission were Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn of Harvard Uni- > participate . actively in the selection of “research — 
versity and Dr. Herbert Hyman f th National topics, in technical consultation on research i in 
Opinion | Research Center. progress, and in the provision of research facilities. 
The Institute will, in turn, provide field experience 
American University of Beirut. The Depart- in research for graduate students in Columbia’ “a 
“ment of Sociology is publishing Dodd’s Social Re- department of sociology, which will give degree 
lations in the Middle East in a third edition which credit for satisfactory work thus done. Named — 
includes new chapters on the United Nations and an __ director of the new Institute was John A. Morsell, _ 
expanded teaching manual for systematic projects formerly a research associate of Bureau of 
and for a civic laboratory leadership of face-to-face Applied Social Research. 
groups. An Arabic edition is also appearing this 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
liams has been Profeser of of the Division in the ‘offices at 
“ Sociology. He was formerly head of the Sociology Upper Darby, Pennsylvania and at Berkeley, Cali- 
_ and Economics Department at ‘Wesleyan College. xs fornia. In recent months he has been stationed in — 
Washington, D.C. in charge of studies dealing with 
«Howard University. Dr. Collerohe Krassovsky standards and levels of living. The Research Staff 
i. ian been appointed Assistant Professor of Sociology. i will now consist of Dr. Whetten, who is in charge © 
of the research program, Dr. McKain and Mr. — 
Valery Webb, who has recently been appointed as 
John Marshall Law 2. Soren- Dr. Whetten’s new book entitled Rural Mexico 
sen has been appointed Instructor in Sociology. — ‘ is in the process of eae by the University 


University of Chicago to complete his gradu- University of Kansas. Dr. E. Jackson 


and Relations. has joined the department as Assistant Professor 


_ Bailey, acting head of the Department of Sociology, — 
1943-1047, became Professor Emeritus at the close 
a of the commer session. Dr. Kimball Young was ap-— _ History. Mr. Robert Witt and Mrs. Louise Coch- 
pointed Professor of Sociology and Chairman ae have been appointed instructors of Sociology. 
the department as of September 1. Professor Thomas — ' Dr. Marston M. McCluggage will be on sabbatical 


D. Eliot has returned to the. department after: ® during the fall semester to carry on post- 


’s leave of absence at Reed College. doctoral work as an Associate in Human Relations 


“sion of the staff and of course offerings, expecially at the Graduate School of Business Administration, — 
at the advanced and graduate level. Some of the Harvard University, 


Under the guidance of the of So- 
areas of the expansion include work in Compara- — 


‘ dology, the University will offer a two-year gradu-_ 
_ tive Sociology, with special reference to interna- ate program in Social Work, beginning with the 


tional relations, Population, Communications, and “fall semester, leading to a certificate in Social Work 


Group Dynamics. With reference to the latter are: the completion of 30 semester hours and to 
the department working on series a8 Master of Social Work upon the completion 


- to the departmental staff as Assistant Professor of 
_ Archaeology and Anthropology, and will serve as 
Assistant Curator of Dyche Museum of Natural 


the campus of the University Medical School = 


Kansas City, Kansas. The staff of the Social Work 
a. new Department of Sociology, headed by ce Department at present consists of Professor Esther ‘ 
diate Profesor Asther K. Davis, formerly Instrec E. Twente, Chairman ciate Professor Helen 
and Head Tutor in Social Relations at Harvard Protects Joha D. Bradley 
University. Union has offered instruction in ele- and Janet Germaine. Professor Carroll D. Clark, 


5 mentary sociology at intervals since 1934, but not « Chairman of the Department of Sociology, will 


ona departmental basis. The new department will 
‘an element in the Division of Social Studies, tench 

_ with the other social studies. Increasing scope will Kansas City unit of the George Warren _ 


be given to courses linked to the field study of the 
; School of Social Work, Washington University. In 
and doing so, it has acquired the staff as wel: as 


appelated Assistant and A. “Stephen 
Stephan Associate Professor of Sociology ae =a returned to his duties at the University after attend- 
University of Dr. Walter C. summer of the Permanent Agricultural Committee 
oP Kain, Jr. has accepted an appointment of Associate of the International Labor Organization, formerly 
on Professor of Rural Sociology on the Research Staff of the League of Nations and now connected with | 
of the Storrs Station efiec- the United Nations. Dr. Nelson was chair- 
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; iv the service of the Division of Farm Population and —— rr. George B. Vold has returned to duty of thro 
: * " Rural Welfare of the U. S. Department of Agri- the University after a one year’s leave of absence Ht) 
: — pale culture for a number of years. He has served sedis Japan where he served as Chief Analyst for : Mey 


-SCAP working on the of the bill); S. H. Hobbs, North 
police and prison systems of Japan. (with Bond); John P. Gillin, Moche: A Peruvian 
an ith x “3 Dr. Theodore Caplow has been promoted from Coastal Community, The Ways of Men, Introduc- - 
tractor to Asian of Sociology. Sociology (with Gillin) ; Hilda Kuper, An 
r ristopher Smith has been appointed In- African Aristocracy. ~ 
ed a «8 Mr. Arthur Johnson and Mr. Clarence Johan- Bat University of Tennessee. William | E. Cole has 
”* son have been appointed as part-time | returned to the headship of the Department of _ 
in Sociology. ‘Sociology after four years of leave to the Tennes- 
Mexico Valley Authority as chief of the Program 
versity University of Nebraska. Dr. Paul | Meadows, Analysis and Review Staff. During his absence 
ne. recently of the State University of Montana, has — OW. B. Jones, Jr., was acting head of the department. 
ah | been appointed Associate Professor of Sociology. rf -— B. Jones, Jr. has completed directing a series 
Baur | Dr. John P. Johansen, who formerly taught at of forums on the implications of atomic energy 
»fessor 4 ; South Dakota State College and North Dakota é control. John Knox will direct a study of Tennes- 
added — Agricultural College, and who was connected with _ see’s population during the current year. New ap- p- 
sor of ; _ the Federal Security Agency and the Bureau of pointments — to the staff include _ Warren Parks, 
rve as Agricultural Economics during the war, has been Robert Gilbert and Thomas Kettig. 4 
atural appointed Associate Professor charge of Rural “Fa 
Coch- Sociology in the College of Agriculture. University of Wichita. Dr. Amy Gerling has — a 
ology. Mr. George L. Wilber, from the University of been added to the staff of the Sociology al 
vatical Michigan, has been appointed an instructor in ment on a part- -time 
post- sociology; and Mr. Fred W. Voget, recently of 
ation, Associate Professor o ropole j 
Carolina. Howard W. passed away July 23 at the age of 45. A student 
if So- Odum, after a year as Visiting Professor at Yale, of Sapir at Yale, where he received his degree, he 
radu-— has returned to head the Department of Sociology — also had training at Princeton, Harvard, Chicago 
h the and Anthropology. het and Strasbourg. His particular interest was in per- 
Work Guy B. Johnson has resumed his duties and culture and the integration of 
nd to Professor of Sociology and Anthropology and Re- chiatry and He one time director 
on of search Professor in the Institute for Research in of the Division of Applied Anthropology, U.S. ig 
ed on - Social Science after an absence of four years as Bureau of Indian Affairs, and later of the Labora- 
ar on executive director of the Southern Regional Coun- of at 
ol vat ‘cil, Atlanta, Georgia. He was o consultant to the ius Rosenwal 
Work Lee M. Brooks, is on Fund and was a contributor to a number 
’sther [leave for one year as Visiting Professor of So- volumes in anthropology as well as publishing mai raid ee 
adley Donald S. Klaiss has resigned to accept a posi- Dr. Hans H. Gerth has returned from a ‘three | 
Clark, tion with the University of Arizona. Work in ; ce War Department mission to oa 
. will marriage and family relationships is temporarily — where, as a member of a three-man team, he i 
will under the guidance of Lester Pearl of Ohio State quired into political parties and bureaucratic tend-— 
Work an ‘Wayne Kernodle, under ‘Dr. encies. Svend Riemer will be on leave of 
2 Emest R. Groves at UNC. the fall semester of this year to do a study of 
| the Daniel O. Price has been sociological aspects of housing under a research 
in Social Statistics and will be in one of the grant from the John Useem, 
y. 
s the [ |§ Hilda Kuper of Johannesburg, South Africa, grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, has 
Ph.D. from the School of Economics, will Associate Professor of Sociology and An- 
a teach a course on Native Peoples and Cultures of s thropology. David A. Baerreis, who received his 
> i. Africa. She is also engaged in research on race in training in anthropology at Columbia University, 
tend- the South, has been appointed instructor in Archaeology. In 
the departmental library in sociology, ‘anthro- addition to offering courses, he will archaeo- 
nittee Pology, and city and regional planning is being logical field in 
nerly _ developed in connection with the laboratory-work- University of Toronto, wi visiting ecturer in 
with f shop of the Institute for Research in Social Science. — anthropology during the academic year 1047-48. 
full-time, professional librarian is in charge. Alexander von Schelting, now in Europe, who 
<i Recent publications or books now in press by been announced as visiting professor of — — 


n 


i members of the Department of Sociology and An- during 1947-48, will be unable to come. os 
= of the South and Understanding Society; Harcld D. Vanderbilt University. Dr. T. Lynn Smith, for-_ 


sence 
for 
— 


"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Sociology joined the Vanderbilt Additions to the staff include 
University faculty as Chairman of the Sociology assistant professor, and Joseph Eaton and Harold 
=e and Director of the University’s new Ss as instructors. Dr. Butts was formerty 
Institute for Brazilian Students. connected ‘with Dartmouth and Syracuse Uni- 
Smith served during the war years with versitiés, and most recently with Western Reserve 
the U.S. State as senior agriculturalist University. During the war he was with the Office 
in Brazil and Colombia. = Strategic Services. Mr. Eaton was with the 
Wayne University. Dr. Alfred McClung Lee has prior to completing his for the 
resigned the chairmanship of the Department and at Columbia University. 
under a grant from the Marshall Field Foundation. a Western Reserve University. Dr. R. ie 
7 ‘He is also lecturing in rns at the Univer- 4 White has been granted a leave of absence from 
* of Michigan. $82 |} = the University, beginning in February to direct a 
_ Dr. H. Warren Dunham has returned from his large portion of the work on the Greater Boston 
peer appointment at Leland Stanford Uni- Health and Welfare survey, which is now in prog- 
: versity and has been appointed acting chairman _ress. Professor White is director of statistics and 


_ of the Department for the current academic year. e chief public welfare consultant in the survey, which 


a _ Dr. Norman D. Humphrey has also returned, — . is the largest ever undertaken in this country. 

consequent upon the completion of “his anthro- Financed by the Community Fund of Boston, it 

im pological study of Tecolotlan, Mexico, made under will cover a population of 2,000,000 in 55 cities 

; 3 a grant from the Viking Fund. During the sum- x and towns. It is under the direction of Robert P. 
of New York. 


mer he _ lectured at the University Southern 
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Eistentilism. By Jean-Paut Sartre. Trans. by and also conspicuous in the dialectical theology 
Bernard Frechtman. New York: Philosophical of Brunner, Tillich and Niebuhr. We are intro- 
Library, 1947. 92 pp. $2.75. duced to those recurrent and striking expres- 


_ The present work is the first exposition of sions: anxiety, forlornness and despair. The e - 


irect a Sartre’s philosophy to appear in Engli sh. Orig- i. Cartesian drive to intellectual self-consciousness == 
Boston inally given as a lecture in Paris in 1945, ‘it in the quest for certainty is supplemented by — y 
pe was at first a, under the title, Existen- an emotional and volitional awareness of the 
cs and 

“ag § Paris and one to be commended—and notes of Sartre. Man is what he makes of himself. 
| in _ were taken and included in the appendix. Since The individual cannot escape responsible choice. pas 4 al 
ert P. the Marxists are the most outspoken critics Therein lies his freedom; not a freedom of y 
Ef of existentialism, , regarding it as an expression a anarchy, as it tends to be for Gude, but a _ i; 


of liberal reformism, it is appropriate to have moral freedom whose task it is is to transcend acl : a 


‘the criticisms of Naville, a well known present. 
French Marxist, and Sartre’s rejoinder. __ This current in philosophy has considerable 


y From the general information I have gleaned — social thickness for it brings together strange 

_ from various sources, existentialism is a Gallic bed-fellows. Marcel is a French catholic Thomist 

_ rendition of a philosophical movement on the whom Maritain mentions. Does not anxiety — 

continent in which, curiosly enough, there is (Angst) bring us into touch with ultimate being? 
_a blending of the phenomenology of Husserl and Jaspers, a German catholic; Heidegger, a Ger- _ 
“his followers with the religious dialectic of man atheist; Sartre, a French atheist; all these ps 
Kierkegaard, as transformed in the ontological ~ focus their thought upon man’s anxiety, for- 
reflections of Heidegger and the medical psy- lornness and despair, upon his undetermined 
chology of Jaspers. Obviously, something of freedom and his unescapable involvement in the 
Sees time- -spirit of an age of reflection and un human scene. The individual must choose. Any ~ 
‘certainty is being manifested in this syncretis- © _ apparent lack of choice, as in conventional — 
tic philosophy. In Sartre, it would seem, we — acceptance, is, itself, a choice. Well, it is a time — 
have its in the greater clarity of choice. There can be little doubt about that 


It is well to remember that Sartre has written , tion in our time of - middle- class liberalism: et = 
a long technical work of the same genre as_ reformist, individualistic, self-conscious, — disre- Ae 
those of Jaspers and Heidegger and has earned gardful of the historical situation and its in- 
the right to popularize his philosophy and to volvements. This line of attack appears in M. — 
become “involved” in the tensions of applied Naville’s comments. The _ interchange is here 
philosophy. But, naturally, we are curious as very interesting and raises questions about 


to its alignments and impacts. causality, probability and certainty. 


| 


a _I may remark that both phenomenology and © _ tals are always coming to the surface, some- — 
existentialism represent an attempt at a via times confusedly and tantalizing, sometimes Be 
Pe _ media between traditional idealism and ma- with sharpness and acuity. Is a human being an © 


terialism, Phenomenology is more aloof and  cbject? Or is he primarily a subject? Science 

analytic with its bracketing of the question of is tends to treat him as an object. How, then, can 
existence. _ Existentialism, on the other hand, it give him dignity? Can science attain only — 

PS = in subjective, semi- -psychological ex- probability? But do we not need certainty for 


plorations of the crisis of self-consciousness. And - action? 


here appear terms borrowed from Kierk ‘egaard in ay space, let me 
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Tun over of the points Sartre on sumers (he as s essentially 
in his explanatory lecture. the defender of consumer interests) and 
re _ First of all, there i is the sparring with ord ducers as Tepresented by the employees, and has 


pessimists but without the saving ‘grace of the. ‘ful. Slichter finds little the 
of freedom. But what is this freedom? management of “the most aggressive” and 

2 ‘It signifies that man is not a product made “the most powerful economic organizations 
ae according to a formula, an essence. There is . which the community has ever seen.” Collective . 
a Si no fixed human nature. If existence really does bargaining, as it now operates has not, and 
precede essence, then—and here I do not fol-— can not be expected to produce an economically 
Bt # ae low—man is responsible for what he is. I sup- _ sound wage structure. It has provoked wage- 
i _ pose it means that man must look after him- distortions, reduced the capacity of the economy 
4 self. My choices are final. Then comes Sartre’s adjust to technological change, accentuated 
interpretation of the Kierkegaardian words, depressions and threatens to produce a substan- 
anxiety, despair, and forlornness. Man is always tial amount of chronic unemployment. 


in the valley of decision; and he chooses In his last three lectures Professor Slichter 
eye on others as well as on himself. conciders ways and means of pesventing. these 


He is a humanist but, supposedly, of a ‘more administered. union are admirable; ‘the 

: uitine. trepidacious kind. He must make com- ing approach recommended for business makes 
-mitments, become involved in situations. He is, * sense; his proposed limitations on the right to 

in short, a Kierkegaardian humanist. _ i strike are well taken; and the methods _ 

oT — sociologist may find the point of view gested for imposing the public will seem ade- 
stimulating by way of contrast. Group life is quate unless organized labor should prove 
largely ignored. The challenge is moral and to stronger than government. 
ee bar the individual. In a crisis there are no guaran- ae Slichter finds that two potent causes for 
; ase tees. Man is nothing else than a series of under- 4 strikes are the breakdown of the principle of : 
takings. Each is what he makes of himself. exclusive jurisdiction and the particularism of — 
There is a touch of Emersonianism in it but _the national unions which blinds them to the 

less tranquil in tone. The coward makes a, if interests of labor as a whole. Accordingly he — 

_ self cowardly, the hero makes himself heroic. favors the creation of one federation with 

‘But are we not left with the perennial ques- es strengthened and democratized national ; 
tions to plague us? How harmonize freedom unions operating within clearly defined juris- 

with causality? What is the relation of the in- - dictional lines. This development “would largely — 

_ dividual to the group? What role does history — solve the problem of national wage policy be- 
on Institutional relations? Yet, if existential- - cause “organized employees will soon be such 


P ism is vague on many points, it yet shows us aoa large part of the - community — ‘that their a 
zx turn of thought in France to- -day, alertness, terests as a group will coincide fairly closely — 
blague, eclecticism, face of with the interests of the entire community. 
"This is debatable conclusion. The prescrip- 
tion appears to favor the dangerous 

of industry-wide collective bargaining. Foreign 


experience indicates that this kind of bargain- 


The Challenge of Industrial Relations: Trade ing makes for unsound yrmities be- 
tween plants located in large and small com- 


, iat Union Management and the Public Interest. 
By Sumner H. SuIcHTER. Ithaca: Cornell munities, hurts small business and discourages 


contains Profes-  cartelization of existing firms and invites the 


sor Slichter’s six Messenger Lectures delivered formation of 
if not impossible to con- 


Sed at Cornell during the fall of 1946. Slichter is ie 
hopeful that unionism will yet realize its “enor- 
mous constructive possibilities.” Already he be- *See my -Wide 
lieves that it has produced a better and the Public Interest 


in most industries between the interests con- 


a University P Press. 1947. 196 pp. $2. 50. Mica. starting of new businesses; promotes the 
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‘The reviewer that it unionism is to dismiss purely economic explanations as insuffi- 
realize “its enormous constructive possibilities’ “a cient. They find the answer for themselves 
without creating serious wage distortions it in worker reactions to the mechanization and 
_must somehow be confined within fairly homo- mass production of shoes and in the general 
geneous local labor market areas within which local resentment toward Big Business control 
mobility of labor is reasonably possible. Labor from New York of what had once been locally. . 
as well as management needs to be continuously — owned industry. They show how the long-time 
exposed to area competition if it is not to changes in the technology of shoe- making 
_over-play its hand. Even so there would also be gradually deprived working ‘people of differ- 
need, as Slichter points out, of denying the - ential status and a sense of dignity in the job. ri 
] “right to strike in certain key industries serving Although they do not make the most of it, they © 
: ‘vital daily needs but the list of strike-immune do make clear the fundamental “conflict -— 7 
: activities could be far more narrowly drawn logics,” between the profit- making point of view 
: than under the Slichter prescription and in most — _ of management on the one hand, and the se- 
cases could be left to local determination. -curity- and solvency-interests of the workers be 
If unionism does develop along the lines’ of on the other. This is important because as 

‘Slichter’s prescription the country may indeed Blumer and Moore and others have suggested, 

be faced with the chronic unemployment which a good deal of the work in Industrial Sociology — 
_ Slichter recognizes as a possibility and may be 2 _ tends to slur over this “conflict of logics.” 


at the end of his third lecture:—controlled in cerned with the declining status of the wodenen 
flation and a publicly imposed national wage = in his community and with the closing door of - 


impose. its will on an all- powerful labor move- ioe 
ment defend the general interest and remain in more detail, ‘— find that one of the basic i 
democratic? Will we not be forced to choose a factors in industrial discontent is the inability — 
between a dictatorship of the right and a labor i of the ordinary workman to win promotion — 
government, even as England was forced to i from the floor. Supervisory and executive jobs 


choose? to technically trained people who work 
age ee Joun Van SICKLE i not through the factory line but through the 
Wabash College University and technical school. Fear of starva- 
in and bitter resentment of upper class “un- 
Yankee City Series, Volume IV. The Social Sys- fairness” during the depression provided the 
a tem of the Modern Factory—The Strike: A : immediate motivation behind the strike. But 
z Social Analysis. By W. LtoyvD WARNER AND > the fundamental causes of industrial conflict, 
if J. O. Low. New Haven: Yale University Press, according to Warner and Low, must be sought — 
= xvi 245 pp. $3.00. i ree. in the “conflict of logics,” in the break in the — 
_ This is by all odds the most interesting and : skill- hierarchy, in the growing realization of in- = 
= significant volume yet published in the dividual helplessness without organization, in : 


Yankee City Series. For anyone interested in _ the enormous expansion of business organiza- 

the backgrounds of a strike and in the role that tion, and in the relentleseness of _ technological 

ship play in industrial discontent the book is The book contains ; an interesting chart (pp. = 

a “must.” As compared with the three earlier ,* 65) showing the way in which six character- 
veins « of the Series, which were concerned istics of the Newburyport shoe industry such as hes > 

with more static, organizational aspects of life i in ; technology, worker- relations, — etc., evolved se 
- Yankee City (Newburyport, Massachusetts), © through four stages from the early 1600’s to — 
a _ the present volume has a tremendous advantage: a 1945. It also contains a final chapter—“Blue- a 
its subject matter is a crisis situation, the a 


print of Tomorrow, General Conclusions”—to 

_ month-long strike in March and April, 1933, in 3 the general effect that the school is taking the S, 

_ the seven shoe factories in Newburyport, out _ lace of the factory as a road of advancement — 
of which came complete unionization. _ ipsa) for ambitious children of workers but that — 


a _ The authors ask why such a strike was pos- mobility through the schools is probably slowing i 


sible in a previously non-union town and es- down so that American society is developing a 
} pecially why it could succeed in the midst of a kind of social hardening of the arteries. 
_ the worst depression in Ameri history. — « Meanwhile, “the control over these great stru 
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: = x tures moves steadily up an ever-extended hie € 30 institutions had a total of 734 trustees. ., 
i 


Ka ne number of powerful men.” (p. 191) The authors compilations, income tax returns and question- 
“ a see Government as the necessary referee in the naires Mr. Beck made an intensive examination 
i, growing conflict of interests. But they do not of the economic and social status of the 734 _ 
‘ i think that national governments are equal to the ‘ trustees. He also compared his a 
_ task. “There are increasing evidences that, if those of several previous studies in the same 
2 catastrophe does not overtake us, the power to field. His conclusions concerning the occupa-— 
AM compose labor difficulties will move beyond na- — - tional and economic status of university govern- 
tional governments to an international govern-— ing board members are noteworthy: 
mental locus.” . . . “It is impossible to predict Membership on governing boards of the 
* _ what the new ‘social order which i is now evolving 30 universities was s about equally anes be- — 
be. 
‘Communist, “ ‘Capitalist’ could be realistically 2. “Within ‘the ‘business group, brok- 
applied to it.” (p. 194) ers, and financiers formed one of the two largest 
J. Carr sub-groups, constituting in all 15.4 percent of a 
iv 734 trustees studied. In disproportionately 


large numbers, bankers from the great na- 
Men Who Control Our Universities By Husert prominent banks had been selected.” 


archy into the hands of a smaller and smaller Through "university catalogs, W ho’s 


| 
q 


Wealth- concentration in the of Another per cent: of governing board 
a a. big business has been accompanied and im members were drawn from the higher-ups in 4 
followed by an extension of business control a number of miscellaneous business fields. 

over the channels of public information and the 3 5. Lawyers and judges made up 39 per cent : 
i agencies which shape public opinion. Such re- of the governing boards of state universities | 
sults were to be expected, since those who went 8 and 20 per cent for non-state institutions. 
a: to call the tune usually make appropriate finan- _ 6. Clergymen constituted 6.6 per cent of the | 


4 


cial arrangements with the piper. peeve total. 29 of the clergymen were Catholic (19 
How far has business control over U.S.A. were non-Catholic) and belonged to the board 
. education gone? It is not easy to answer the of Catholic University. sd oe fee 

because control is 7. 34 educators comprised 4.6 per cent of 

: frequently exercised indirectly. However, there ~ the 734 board members. Among the 34, 15 were 

e a is one obvious device which will enable business university presidents, 7 were headmasters of 

7 to determine educational policy, and that is to _ private schools. Of the remaining 12 educators 

_ have businessmen sit on educational governing “none was a classroom teacher in the usual sense 
Hubert Park Beck, in his recent volume 8 Among the other professions, medicine 
Who Control Our Universities” has added contributed 3.5 per cent; engineering, 2.3 per 


Sea ; his mite to the study of this problem. It is agood- cent; authors and editors, 1.4 per cent; and 
rp 7 sized mite and worthy of serious consideration. miscellaneous professions 6 ‘Per cent of the — 
Mr. Beck selected 14 state universities (Cali- total number of trustees. 
5 ie fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- _ _g. One per cent of the 734 “could be classed 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North as farmers. These all belonged to the owner 
- Carolina, Ohio, Texas, ‘Virginia and Wisconsin ) class.” Home-makers comprised only 1.6 per 
and 16 non-governmental institutions (Brown, cent. “All other occupational groups in the na- 
Cal. Tech., Catholic University (Chicago), were completely without direct wepresent 
Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hop- tion on these 30 boards. Rees ce i 
kins, M.I.T., Northwestern, Princeton, Stanford, a Beck devotes an inconclusive chapter 
of Pa., Washington University (St. Louis), ‘the incomes of board members. He also §& 
- . and Yale). In 1935-6, the year picked for the examines age and sex of board membership. 5 
a _ study, these 30 institutions had one-quarter of © ~ Other chapters offer recommendations as to 
on _ the total faculty, one-fifth of the total student qualifications and ‘method of appointment of 
and more than two-fifths of the endow- board members. 
ment: funds of the 1, 628 institutions of — aa Subject to the itations of his re 
Mr Beck has made a d definite contribution in 
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ler RI REVIEWS 


“this restricted but important field. His study are topics for study and and extensive 
observation that the same men who run the + "There seems to be only one serious weakness P, 
banks and factories and operate the railroads in this otherwise excellent work. A good deal of eo: 
of the United States also control and direct ‘ the material on recent economic developments i is 3 * 4 
institutions of higher education. left hanging. One learns about the growing 
Jamaica, of capital formation with the expectation that 
The School in the Social ments. But this is never demonstrated. The 
_ Dynamics of American Education. By New- viewer has the suspicion that the authors be- — 
TON RIcHARDs and Herman G. RIcHEY. Bos- _ lieve these matters should effect educational de- — 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, Pp _-velopments, but in their last chapter, where an 
+ 880. $5. opportunity is afforded to dilate on this theme, 


The authors of this volume undertook an they d do so in only the 
meritoriously. Their aim was to trace the course y of Mic 


A 


of development of educational institutions in this Educational By Francis J. BRown. 


‘country: from first colonial settiements New York: P il, 


one facet of the changing society. In ‘pursuance No 
of this design, the book is divided into three, This book is designed to provide the content 
pants: ene ‘dealing: with colonial society, a college course in educational sociology. 


with the national society until the Civil War While such courses are offered in arta institu- 
and one with “The School in the Industrial tions that prepare teachers, it is “doubtful: 
_ Society.” The authors present the general social _ Whether many beginning teachers have had = 
‘setting an and developments of each period and systematic training in this important field. i iar 
then discuss the manner in which educational author has expressed the hope that his | book — 
institutions adjusted to them. may be used not only in such courses but may 


S The reviewer is not competent to evaluate the influence the thinking of those administrators — a 
laymen who have the responsibility for 


first two parts of this work. They seem to be — ’ 

research and they are written in a Procedures of that he as been 
a but pleasing style. Some of the facts ‘desire to aid in “pointing the way to a solution 


b 
tought out are startling to one who has not of problems through a knowledge of the social i <i 
studied these earlier periods intensively; 

processes and their significance in the — 


example, there were proportionately more south- 


a range of education.” The range of topics treated — 
ern whites in colleges before the Civil War than , 

ee a. in the book is suggested by the headings of _ 
four parts, which are: Part I, Why Educational 


The part dealing with the post-Civil 
4 Sociology? Part II, Individual-Group Inter-— 
period constitutes half the book. Five chapters “Agencies: 


are devoted to the changes. which industrial Interaction. Part Outcomes of Individual- 
capitalism has brought in its train. One could — om Selesnttien The point of view of the 


tables and graphs that supplement the text the last paragraph h, * eS er ; 
helpfully. When the authors turn to the If can but lift the vision of 
tional adjustments they are e equally thorough. — youth from self to others, from individual well- 
Separate chapters deal with the expansion of _ being to group welfare; if the school will but join 
education, the quest for improved content, the = all of the agencies for social betterment onl. 


each forgetting its own interests, plan courageously 
education of teachers, the changing school struc- and cooperatively for the betterment of all man- a 


ture, and future possibilities. = kind through an awareness of group relationships 
g This volume is itself an example ot good edu- in social interaction, then tomorrow’s school may 
- cational practice. The text is enlivened by fre- truly create the new heaven and the new earth ee ae 
quent illustrations. At each ‘chapter of the world tomorrow. Educational 
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who use ont determining response to hormones even with 
‘ lower vertebrates. For example, in the green 


Bee it are certain to be impressed with the in- 
_ lizard, male sex hormone injections may elicit 


valuable contribution that can be made through al beh 
"appropriate education toward the development — ‘either male or female sexual behavior in males, 


‘a higher levels | of health, ‘economic welfare, _ depending on whether the animal has dominant — 
or subordinate status in the group. 


_ paring his book an extensive experience in the % vo in primate societies, from the acme of 
field of educational sociology, a field in which ‘dominance among the langurs, whose 
he has offered college courses. His recent ex- ciety seems to approximate Freud’s primal 

Bee! , to the well socialized and socialistic 


perience as an officer of the American Council 
on Education has also given him a first- hand cebus howlers of the New World, 
the females appear quite emancipated. 


_ Among primitive peoples, the 


volume. The book i is well chen and facts and ; _trasts in = ye 
are effectively illustrated by interesting sex in the socia 
incidents, observations, as well as by numerous robriand Islanders permit great sex freedom to_ 
diagrams and tables. 
aa Several pages of bibliography are provided, 
frequent footnote references are also in- 
ae The book would be a very acceptable us a compensation for insecurities relating to 
textbook for s course in educational sociology ' periodic shortages of food and a chronic shortage } 
of women. Women are relieved of child care, 


would also be useful as a reference book 
in advanced courses in the social studies such e which is carried on by secondary husbands. The 


ffered high schools. Arapesh of New Guinea subordinate sex to the 


at sac Guinea dissociate sex and tenderness, and tend 
to evaluate sex as sin. A man expresses tender- 


‘a ure and enduring attachment. Among the 
Marquesans, a polyandrous society, sex is used — 


of M M cho 


t 


the ge i ye ions “ef 


Sex and 


this gh the The modibability of masculine and feminine 

_ phylogenetic approach to problems of sex in the — patterns is further indicated by a contrast of the 

‘ ws life of the group. She largely excludes material ? culture of the Arapesh and their neighbors, the 


* scleatific method. Even so, an exhaustive review _ and both parents are concerned with the nurture 
scope of a single their children—feminine values in our cul- 
= The bibliography of 701 titles ture. The Mundugumors, on the other hand, 


g are a hostile, head-hunting tribe whose children 
- are brought up in institutionalized aide 


2 a conspicuous and repeated finding is the > bodies something of a caricature of onto 
treme ‘modifiability of patterns of sexual be- values in our own culture. 
While it has been possible to stimulate or to trast of masculine and feminine activities. They 
2 2 inhibit sexual behavior in lower animals by appear to have little problem of homosexuality. x 
chemical» (hormone) controls—to Others which do establish such a contrast permit 
crowing and treading in very young chicks, for a socially sanctioned reversal of occupational and 
example, yet under such chemical stimuli the social role to individuals attracted to the occupa- 
reversibility of sex role in sexual relationships i tional and social pattern of the opposite sex. _ 
frequently conspicuous. status of women in Western culture has 


For example, among vertebrates male sexu varied from time to time with ‘Progress toward 
| 


Pog 4 which she considers not to measure up to the _ Murdugumors. The former are gentle, peaceful, | 


— 


the young and value sex both for passing — ft _ 
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“equality at periods of increasing liberalism, io hes sense of ‘scholarship to 
! reduction to a more stereotyped and submissive undertake a comparative study of federalism. 
role in periods of See Mr. Wheare, a Fellow of All Souls, has read 
_ The last two-fifths of the book is devoted to ‘ widely and written lucidly about federalism * 
a study of sex in contemporary Western society. in the United States, Australia, Canada, and — 
_ Significant elements are the relative rigid differ- Switzerland, his selections of genuinely “federal’ i 
ences in the stereotyping of life roles of ‘men countries. His comments are probably the most 
4 revealing study of federalism yet made. Ss vi 
‘differences in this regard. These con- Since federalism — is difficult ‘problem, 
tribute a substantial problem of homosexuality. Wheare’s book is not replete with juicy gen- — 
_ The author considered the Freudian concept of eralizations. A few conclusions, however, are 2 _ 
a latency period and finds the available evidence worth paraphrasing to give the reader an idea o a 
not support such a concept. the argument of the book. The author finds 
_ The author considers that “The male social - — in war time all four federations have been able wd 
originally correlated with superiority adapt their constitutional structure as needed. By 
‘in physical strength has persisted long after the Constitutional amendments have not been 
sex differences in physical strength have needed for this adaptation except in Switzerland 
irrelevant. It continues to function whenever _ where amendments are easily secured. Adapts; ne 
the social struggle makes it advantageous to a. to economic crises has been more deat 
have a group subordinated. This mechanism ac- _ than to war time needs, especially in Canada > 
counts for the authoritorian family structure of where judicial review of federal questions by — 
bourgeois Western society where the economic the Privy Council has resulted i in great rigidit a 
system fails to provide the opportunities for of the federal system. It is paradoxial that 
everyene to to the group. By | Canada whose constitution apparently gives 
; ‘most power to the central government in practic 
role and male n monopoly i in the been forced to retain more power in th 
achievement, it has been possible to keep Provinces, 
half the population from competing for the in- “< Many observers have aibiiel that federal- ~ 
sufficient jobs available. Under fascism, these ism is a temporary arrangement, a staging point — 
trends become exaggerated, with the aid of on the road to unification. Wheare concludes on 
_ propaganda directed toward glorifying the re- a _ the basis of his studies that a succession of wars — 
_ productive tract at the expense of the cerebral and economic crises, or both would inevitably _ 
cortex. autocratic ‘Social j any federal system. He thinks, 


identified with the negative "values of passive fication. He concludes that while central financial 
: é subservience and docility. Victory for the demo- power has been increasing in all four federations, aah: 
cratic way of living it has been done by exploitation of powers origin- 

formulation of sex roles.” granted in the constitution and that 


York: Press, “1946, 278 federal principle would probably find it dull and 

pp. $3.75 rambling. But no serious student of federal oper- 5 
Federalism, or the theory decentralized ations, in government or other fields, can afford 
government, has been America’s greatest con- to overlook 
tribution to the world’s store of political prac- SE S. ‘Bewson 
It is remarkable, therefore, that the Claremont 
States, which has at least ten times as many so 
3 called “political scientists” as any other country 

in the world, has produced no comprehensive Unto The Least of These: Social Services for 
_ study of federalism. Perhaps this failure is be- Children. By Emma Octavia 
cause the problem is hard—perhaps because we York: Ap pleton- Inc. 
been too busy writing text books. 124 

is — to find one individual 
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left her mark on the field commonly the early a bit skimpy. He may wonder 


a. spoken of as child welfare work. For some thirty - what is meant by such statements as “some 
years she occupied positions of importance in societies were not properly staffed” or “their 
¥ ay the United States Children’s Bureau and the : methods were very inadequate.” He may be 
a Child Welfare League of America. During this ¢ puzzled by the attempted distinction between 
her leadership unquestioned a and “counseling” and “case work” ‘in Chapter 

may leave discussion of “public and 

private” with unanswered questions. 
develop. Whatever may have been her purpose in ab The chief value of the book will be its service 
iting this book, the reviewer suggests that it to those who are interested in it as a “personal — 

be read as a‘ “personal document,” for in a sense document,” telling the story of “social services — 
ov it isa declaration of faith. To be sure, it also for children” ’ as seen and shared by a distin- © 
offers a description of “social services for chil- guished leader in in 

in the United States, it tells of their A. comme 

ciples.’ ’ But it is not a systematic cataloguing 
sf agencies or procedures; it is neither a chron- ee The ed of Rural Life (Revised Edition). — 
ological narrative nor a meticulous analysis of By T. LYNN SMITH. New York: 
trends; it is not an integrated presentation ~s Brothers, 1947. 634 pp. $4.00. fae a 

| underlying philosophy. It is simply child welfare The appearance of a revised edition a The 
ne work as seen and shared by Emma Lundberg. _ "Sociology 0 of Rural Life is evidence of its fi 
The titles of the book and of its chapters sug- as a text. Like other texts in rural sociology 
an. that the author hoped to attract the atten- ee _ which have appeared in recent years, it is an 

tion and win the support of “the lay public.” demonstration of the development 

i Some of the chapters are labelled “A Child which the subject has made during the last few 

ae Went Forth,” “The Tapestry of Social Welfare,” — - decades. Certain features of the book appear to — 
+ “What’s Past is Prologue,” “Personalities and be strong points. The treatment of population i 
od and “The Century of Promise.” Yet data is careful and extensive. Relationships of 


the style lacks “the brilliance and the content _ Jand and social organization are analyzed in an — 
lacks the absorbing interest which might have effective way. The emphasis given to social 
made it a great campaign document like Clifford - _ processes is somewhat unusual and constitutes 
Ste “A Mind that Found Itself.” RAE fl Bs a valuable part of the book. Also, the description 
The specialist in child welfare work will find | ‘ of rural life in the South at opportune places in 
_ little that is new. He may be disappointed by * the volume is a noteworthy feature. i SAS 
_ absence of concise definitions and penetrat- Although ecological factors are considered, 
ing analyses. He will miss the psychiatric motif the reader will not find a separate discussion — 
that has been dominant in recent years. He will _ of them under distinct ecological concepts. The 
ot find exact data about the extent of needs lack of a definite treatment of human ecology 
nor intimate accounts of the skills employed. seems to constitute the weakest aspect of the 
The beginning student will not find in this | a book. In the chapter dealing with land settle- 
systematic text book with an orderly arrange- ment the material is presented at some points ; 
ment of problems, agencies, procedures, and as though the farm population had almost free 
mM goals. Yet he will find easy access to data wih choice in the matter. If farm people are made — 
_ which to supplement the earlier works of Homer _ aware of the advantages and disadvantages of 
Folks and Henry Thurston. the different types of settlement the author 
e- The sociologist will probably be disturbed bed by lieves that rather thoroughgoing changes in the 
the careless use of such terms as “trends,” direction of more advantageous locations of 
“progress,” ” and “causes.” ” He may not like the id ‘farmsteads can be about in a couple 


ing” about “the right of every child to spiritual, 

mental, and physical development,” and exhorta- geal prevent marked 
2 tion addressed to states and communities to in the forms of settlement which now exist. — 
a “assume public — responsibility” for for “complete The statement is made to the effect that, if 
programs.’ present trends are continued, there will eventu- 

ee q “Tayman” | may be interested in tl the bio- ally | be a paved road around every 640 acres 
graphical sketches “ % but find in nation, or parts of the nation 
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were surveyed following 1785. Present trends in — the lacatiiiil of the South’s relation to, and 

highway construction do not portend such a_ conflict with, other regions of the nation, and 

development. Rather what is developing “are interpreted in the light of universal cultural 

systems of highways extending from the trunk 2 development and historical writing.” (p. 331). 

line to the county and township road which ae In relatively short compass the book presents 3 

_ may be improved, but not paved. + a ‘comprehensive yet varied picture of the South 

_ Relationships of rural population to the land —its assets and liabilities, its progress and its . 

are important but it is land tenure and size "regressions—largely based upon the writing and © 

§ of holdings (which are amply discussed in the research of Dr. Odum and his associates, es- 

book), as well as land use, , soil conservation, — 5 pecially during the quarter of a century since € 

_~hearness to markets, and other factors that ‘ the Institute for Research in Social Science was ms 

constitute the vital aspects of this relationship. set up at the University of North Carolina. — “ 


tions in this volume follows the customary y style first five chapters deal graphically and some- 
in manner and extent of treatment. Recent re- times rhapsodically with the historical and — 
search publications which are related to the 3 geographical backgrounds of Southern life. The 


4 various subjects are utilized and cited in the - second and longest section consists of ten chap- iS 


references. ters descriptive of phases of Southern culture 
Teachers and students of rural sociology will — —changing traditions, the magnificence and > 
zi welcome the discussion | of social _ processes in _ evils of plantation life, the middle classes and — 


_ rural society. Those selected for consideration ; the plain folk, ‘religious influences, folk songs © 


are competition . and conflict, cooperation, ac- and music, politics and demagogs, higher edu- - 


assimilation, acculturation and cation, and the re-developing conflict between 

social: mobility. The discussion social the South and the non-South. 
processes is vigorous and comprehensive thus = The third and perhaps the most significant 

q illustrating the usefulness of these these concepts in section contains a thoughtful examination of 

the analysis of rural life. the South’s resources and deficiencies and offers 
Ina final chapter a brief discussion is devoted statesmanlike suggestions for cooperative ef- — 

the future of the agricultural classes in the forts toward her 

United States. Dependence of farmers on state 

4 and national policies for agriculture is empha- gional and po betterment. 

= but the opposite side of the picture, the __ The final section includes both ‘ ‘preface and 
dependence of other groups in the nation upon postscript” that tell of. the preparation of the — 


_ The interdependence of these two parts of the - terials are from Dr. Odum’s own writings, he 
tensive treatment of the topic. This comment as well as of the poets Walt Whitman and — 
; is not intended to be a criticism of the book, — Stephen Vincent Benet, of Ben Robertson’s mi 

but rather a suggestion for those who deal = Hills and Cotton, and of several American a 


e farmers, is not explained to the same wae and its sources. While the chief ma- 


population would seem to warrant a more ex- does make use of the work of his to 


he 


this subject. On the whole, The Sociology historians of note. 
ee Life is a good demonstration of the ee evaluation of The Way of the a: 
2 nature and value of rural sociology as a means" will vary greatly with the purpose and type of | 
of interpreting the behavior of rural people. _ ae the reader. Scholars will generally prefer to - 
Michigan State Co vollege material has been selected or summarized. In 
4 particular they will wish to use the abundance 
Way of the South: Toward the Regional of comparative data in Odum’s Southern Re- 
_ Balance of America. By Howarp W. ae. gions of the United States (Chapel Hill, i 
New York: The | aS Co., 1947. “350 Even scholars may, however, be grateful for a 
_ This volume was first planned as “a bi- and p points of view of the Chapel Hill sociolo- 
ography of the Southern United States,” Dut gists. The general reader will not greatly miss 
this proved to be “too large an undertaking — the charts and statistical arrays and ae 
for the time.” (p. 335) What has resulted is 
“now: “presented in the setting of years and unless: “he is 


The material pertaining to rural social institu- The volume i is divided into four sections. The a 
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burst. of sheer poetry. ‘The white husband of a chief’s daughter 


non-scholar—can joyed greater because of his family 
hardly keep from learning ftom the pages of this” = ; 
book that the South is a region of great di- ‘The period in which the Métis became ¢ evident 
_ versity, that there are in reality many Souths — ee distinct and important group was the — 
* held together by historical, geographical, and — latter part of the eighteenth century. Shortly 
sentimental ties. Nor is he likely to fail to see after the close of the Seven Years’ War Scottish _ 
that the South’s problems are after all human hy traders from Montreal, using French Canadian — 
problems that differ primarily in degree from voyageurs, penetrated permanently and in num- 
_ those of other regions of the United States. | bers far past Lake Superior and even to the 
Yet whatever the evaluation of the book it- Athabasca country. The English at Hudson Bay 

“self , the author is once more revealed as a answered the challenge by establishing rival in 
thinker of rare objectivity and perspective es- = land posts. Most of these newcomers formed © 
pecially in his treatment of racial, political, 4 unions with Indian women and raised families. a 
_ and regional tensions, as one who dreams vividly : When they retired from the fur trade service © 


and concretely of a better day for the ‘South, ¥ they usually left the country, paying some 
humble follower to “take over” their “wives.” 

years =: inspiration to struggling Southern The voyageurs, on the other hand, who 

 diberals. imitated their masters in finding Indian brides, 


4 
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REARLE a rule remained in the fur country after 
retirement and settled near some trading post. oan 
and history of the mixed race that arose thus 
‘Le Métis Canadien. Son réle dans Vhistorie des” as a by-product of the fur trade has now been — 
Paris, Institute d’Ethnologie, Musée de The present work is scientific and detailed and a 
ie !’Homme, Palais de Chaillot, Place due Troca- exhausts its subject down to the close of the 
F The | Canadian Métis is the race that was will scarcely have a successor. In presenting 
with the North American Indians. It inctudes the prospects of the Métis, he has left little or 
all people: of such mixed lineage, whatev yer the nothing to be said. 
Be proportion between the two strains. It is the ‘The story of the Canadian Métis has not od 
‘group that is sometimes referred to in English, been, on the whole, a happy one. The heirs at a 
have not been able in most cases to onl 
me Métis were those produced by the inland A minority, especially those settled in the Red 
fur trade. As long as the Indians came down River Valley, has been able to adapt itself to. 
_ there was little occasion for their racial fusion ‘successfully with the more advanced race. The 
_ with the white race. It was only when permanent rest, particularly those living further west, have 
of the Canadian Northwest that considerable nomadic life of the Indians. Many of these are 
racial mixture occurred and the Métis ap- now social derelicts, presenting a difficult orb 


a _ The task of describing adequately the origin 3 
= de Quest. By Marcet Grav. performed for the first time by M. Giraud. 
déro (16°), 1945. —Lyi, 1296 No price 1930s. The author has had no predecessor in 
cmb in Canada by the union of the whites — the history and the character, the problems and a 
? i inaccurately and often half-contemptuously, as once to two diverse and conflicting cultures, — 
_ The conditions ‘that led to the formation of | 2 brace vigorously either the one or the other. 
= to Montreal or Hudson Bay with their furs, the sedentary life of the whites and to merge 
trading posts were established in the vast area = attempted and failed increasingly to live the — 
in large numbers. lem for the communities in which of live. 


practical social, ‘economic "political ‘His. work is thus not “only a permanent c con- 

Life in the fur country involved the performance tribution to racial history but a valuable essay j 

of many exacting, menial tasks, and these the Western Canadian sociology. 

'squaws” were trained from childhood to JouN PERRY 
= form. An Indian whose daughter was married — _ Queens College of the 

toa fur trader was a for 
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China. FARNSWORTH MACNAIR, Editor. “Background” presented as Part One. The first 
4 Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of does not discuss the racial elements which went re 
California Press, 1946. 574 PP. to make up the Chinese people, nor r the | ‘geo- = 


This important in United Nations territory, and some of its most pressing 
Series edited by historian Robert J. ‘Kerner of temporary problems. Nor, the range of socio- 
_ the University of California, is at once a fine y cultural factors in Berthold Laufer’s famous 
tribute to its editor, the late Harley F. MacNair, Paper on “Fundamental Ideas of Chinese Cul- — 
Professor of Far Eastern History and Institu- — ture.” Rather, pitched on the intellectualist at 
tions at the University of Chicago, and a 3 idealistic levels, Dr. Han Yii-shan’s chapter of 
- legitimate ground for complaint by laymen who 14 Pages devotes seven to the ideal of harmony 
want what gangs can now contribute to With nature, reverence for fathers and mothers, 
an understanding of the Chinese people and the significance attached to history, and the use q 
their problems. of proverbs; and the other seven to the = 
- So far as it goes, on its level, it is an service examination system. The second chap- — 
unexcelled symposium. Its 34 chapters are ter similarly presents an editorially emended 
written by 33 persons—13 by 11 Chinese, and ‘ copy of Derke Bodde’s informed but semanti- 
22 non-Chinese. The latter are all of cally uncritical article on “Dominant Ideas 
the United States except for one link with the Formation of Chinese Culture,” (here titled ee 
Canada, Wm. C. White, and one with Great ‘Dominant Ideas”) treating the ‘supernatural, 
Britain, fittingly the late Florence Ayscough nature, and man 
_ MacNair. The right of each to a place among 1a The ever-grave problem of population which — r 
book’s authors is indicated in the table of qualifies China’s entire economic and social 
_ contents by a statement of the person’s aca- — life, is represented by no chapter, no item in 
demic degrees, positions held, and/or writings. the 520 titles of the Selected Bibliography, and 
Ss _ Apparently last-minute substitutes had been se- 0 term in the index! The family | and clan 
cured for three or more other intended authors. | - system are given no chapter, no title ‘in the 4 
Primarily academicians. specializing on the Far bibliography! The community as such—village, 
East, the writers nevertheless include an archi- town, city—are similarly omitted! A Kaiming A 
with no quoted authorship, Henry K. Chiu’s valuable chapter on current “Agricul- 
Murphy, a journalist and an author with no ture,” perhaps unconsciously cuts the props 
quoted degrees, Agnes Smedley and Alice T. from under the notorious propaganda about the ao 
é Hobart, and a playright, Hsiung Shih-I. As hs National Government’s ignoring of the people’s — 
‘might be expected, the level of technicality, — economic welfare; Wu Ching-Ch’ao’s explana- ae , 
 cendindetion, coherence, interest, and popularity — tion (in the far too sketchy 10 pages on 
from chapter to chapter—the history un- “Economic did pot of the important 


aided by much-needed tabular charts, the rest by — x 
practically any graphic representation. “Twenty in 
plates and drawings present notable personages and is no ‘tient 
and places, and a decorative frontispiece of the China’s traditional and changing business, trad- _ mi 
Temple of Heaven gives a note of distinction ing (domestic), financial organization, 
a well-printed and -bound volume. the older guilds and newer business associa- 
4 Aside from the authoritative nature of most tions. No counter-parts to Wu’s summary sketch a 


of the book, the most significant fact about Br: and Chiu’s solid factual account are offered 


is its limited scope and the weighting of the to cover the traditional political patterns and ey 


topics treated. Out of approximately 500 pages, recent developments in socio-political organiza- : 
425 are given to history (less than half tion and training—notwithstanding— Smedley’s 
of the 425) and to philosophy, religion, arts, and Linebarger-Hosack’s chapters. 
j and literature (over half); 50 pages to 3 chap- =—- To the sociologist, two of the most glaring c 
ters on economic development, agriculture, and omissions are. the failure to come to grips with 
"international trade; and 25 pages to China’ the ‘social status system and the momentous 
traditional ‘examination system and ‘modern problem of transition in group controls, To 

Indicative of the ‘strong intellectualistic note technic and social attitudes and of occupational- 
the volume, the two of "the personality: types. the cultural sociologist 
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factor the book is in part written 
an over-all pattern a the relations between i still in terms of those factors. This is no doubt é 
4 institutions and groups. Pioneering papers, you due to the necessity of examining and largely 
say? Yes, but there are men who could have 2 refuting the argument and evidence of those 
done it. _And such descriptive, analytical and who have made studies of particular factors. — 
synthetic studies, are essential to the under- Among some of the new materials in this 
cs standing of the Chinese people and their culture. bss; fourth edition, the reviewer notes the following: a 
a me _ ‘The prime requisite is apparently a broaden- 1. A cautious restatement of Sutherland’s own © 
3 — of the editorial base of the United Nations — cscs in the first chapter. This is logically 
Series. Next, to be presumptuous, two types of sound, but pedagogically it makes a rather diffi % 
publication: first, a broad elementary introduc-— cult. opening for the beginner, 
tion to a given people, history and culture, by ie A new classification of schools of crimi- 
‘Ro more than six well-rounded specialists who nology. Here is also an argument which mini- _ 
together can turn out an integrated popular mizes all approaches which stress typological 
2 - volume for the average United Nations “citi- differences between criminals and non- -criminals. a 
5 zen”; second, a volume twice the size of a rather extreme attack on the — 
_CHINA which would add to its present factor approach i in Criminology—an attack with 
_ thoritative and adequate chapters, equally dis- 4 which the reviewer | is in complete disagreement. Be 
 tinctive ones 4. The addition of the “limited case study 
aspects 0 of Chinese culture. method” to those discussed in | the third edition. 


Maurice this method criminals are studied one at 
rinciples of By Epwin H. SuTH- the cause of crime. It seems that Sutherland’s 
-ERLAND- (Revised), Fourth Edition. Chicago: — own acceptance of this notion of the nature 
_ J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. x Ba 643 PP cf a cause as a universal is basic to his theory 
and to his denial of the significance of other q 
Every teacher of Criminology awaits with factors stressed in the research and argument 
rfidence succeeding revisions of this, other criminologists re again the reviewer 
leading textbook in Criminology. Always there finds himself in disagreement. He holds that 
_ is found, not only consideration and scholarly even if there is a universal, much crime would fe 
- criticism of substantially all pertinent research not exist without the influence of many other 
“ author. This Fourth edition is no exception. . An expanded critique of the emphasis on 
None of us can afford to be without it, al- = of Hooton’s research, and of one af 
= though no fundamental changes in Sutherland’s- the best of Healy and Bronner’s studies of 
basic theses are involved. ities ae “personality differences as related to crime. 
_ “Substantial portions of twelve chapters have 6A somewhat extreme conclusion that there 
rewritten,” and wherever appropriate as little factual basis for relating psychopathy 
ig ae: throughout, old materials have been brought to crime as for the Lombrosian type of myth. 3s 
, = up to date. Often an attempt is made to relate See A very considerable revision of the chapter > 
specific topics to the author’s theory of dif- on social institutions. 
ferential that theory does not 8. A disappointingly brief discussion of the 


been clearly and consistently effects of the war on crime. 
rrection 


was not to be expected. Sutherland Authority Acts. 


iz would agree that the facts do not yet permit 10. An excellent new critical discussion 
he is a cautious scholar. It would be inter- Probation methods. 
esting to have from him, however, a tentative Material on prison labor and education 
_ application of his own theory, the evidence to bs brought up to date with appropriate emphasis 

support it, and its implications for the preven- on of social education. 

_ tion and treatment of crime. Sutherland has 

_ sacrificed simplicity for the sake of adequate — 

attention to the research and ideas of others. — 
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(page that one has less the naive view that because we are 
to consider the general institutional structure not all criminals, therefore the general culture 
than the local community, when one is planning does not help explain crime. Will not a multi- oad 
3 prevent crime. approach, with emphasis on the in- 
d 


To the surprise of the reviewer, little is fluence of the general culture, explain both “no- 
added to the discussion of white-collar crime — collar crime” and white-co!lar crime, to the 
contained in the third edition, unless it be the — study of which Sutherland has made such im- _ 
"use of the term. Perhaps s some of the new _ portant contributions? But none of these con- 
‘evidence _ could not be published. Sutherland | " siderations detract from the value of this always 
is not one to avoid a topic because i: does excellent and now 


a that white- -collar crime - £4 
Ilinois 
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Essoys on Anti-Semitism, ‘ond ed.; Kopret Social Studies” published quarterly by 
_ Pinson (editor). New York: Conference on ference on Jewish Relations. It will ti a chen 7 
Jewish Relations. 1946. 280 Pp. No price in- reference guide to anyone wanting more basic a 


a dicated. information on anti-semitism than is usually 
esented in modern journals and publications. 
The present volume is a reissue of a collection se 
of essays to which new essays have been added. 


_ Necessarily brief as these essays are, they have u Aftermath of Peace. By A. M. iin New 


value, and recognition of this value is expressed  Yrk: Press, 1946. 
in the fact that the conference on Jewish Rela- $2.50 
tions found them so warmly received as to volume of essays by a Dutch 
a vite republication. The qualifications of the con- _who lived in Holland during the German occupa- ‘s 
_ tributors to this volume explain why the material tion for a period of two years before escaping _ q 
is so good, for they are men of high caliber, to London. These essays range from the a: 
a For the sociologist interested in the problems and implications of the psychological impact of — 
of prejudice, there is valuable material to total war ote of peace. : 


- found here. The sociological framework within aa 
Climate 
_ which anti-semitism developed is briefly and 
~ competently dealt with in a series of far- — 
historical analyses, including modern 


Five essays on the the 
the defenses against and the future of anti- tion, familiar to Ellsworth 
- semitism are presented here. Much of the value _ readers, on the relation of climate to agriculture, — 
of these essays lies in their presentation of not _industrialization, etc., but no explanation: sl 
~ readily available material and in their — _ the American Indian tribes along the 70° iso- ak 
and documentation. therm never developed Pittsburgh nor why the 
Taken as a whole the volume is a good eclectic te Egyptians with a mean annual temperature of 70° 
x representation of —* to be found in “Jewish _aren’t shoving Russia (34 to 40°) off the map. 


OBJECTIONS TO REVIEW 
Review Editor: —Your publication of Dr. Murray’s” Introductory porn (April, 
_ Melvin Tumin’s contemptuous review of the . 1947, PP. 240-242) again raises the question of pi 
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-_esophy, departure from which is heretical. I tion of Western civilization, and the | 
- naturalistic materialism so in the saddle that inherit can almost certainly not ante the aban- — 
none else may ride? Are the followers of that donment of that tradition 
philosophy the only legitimate sons of the The despised 
American Sociological Society? Are the rest a Father ‘Murray uses is that of natural ool 
us only dues-payers who subsidize the published This of course is the philosophy of the most 
 sneers against us by the elect? Is a competent — fundamental of our American political docu- 
author to be given the brush-off for his publica- _ ments, the Declaration of Independence, = 
i" tions because he ‘professedly chooses to present of truths “self-evident, that all men are created _ 
_ his material within the framework of the peren- ; equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 


nial philosophy rather than in the framework — with certain unalienable rights, that among these 4 ; 


of the philosophy of this afternoon? —«s_— SAS at are ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
all thinking proceeds with certain postulates “ae nence in sociology, but their totalitarian denial 
the background. He applau ids Catholic sociol- (cf. REVIEW, February, 1944, P. 3) sociologi- 
ogists for having the honesty to proclaim their ca] good form? 
ss wn, a habit not too common among the present Many of us members of the American So- 
crop of naturalistic materialists. These take ciological Society are traditionally American and 
a 5 ‘it for granted that what are really their philo- proudly religious in our social theory. If such 
sophic postulates are merely the “scientific theory is officially taboo to the naturalistic elect, 


spirit.” The long time consequence of s such easy Jet us be told so and depart in peace. But as _ 
assumption has been that, as Dr. Sorokin says, ~ Jong as we are welcomed to membership, let — 
“Within some “seventy years after Auguste competent expositions of our viewpoints be ad- 
Compte, dozens and dozens of different theories judged sympathetically for what they very 
and approaches and systems rushed into the deliberately are, rather than sneered at for not 
field of sociology, had their heyday and “being what they w would abhor tobe. 


Father Murray might have given us an ivory” Professor of Sociology, 
tower version of “pure sociology”; but ina University of Detroit. - 


The liberties we ‘about Yous sincerely, 
were established by men who took their concep- 
tion man from the central religious | tradi- Wome 


The late Dr. Charles Ellwood has said that the assertion of natural rights an 
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Pittsburgh Press. 1947. 225 pp. $3. 50 
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Beckett, WHEELER. Music While We Work. (Re- Course. Social Relations in the Middle East, 
4 4 print “Music in War Plants” published in Aug. Rape grd English edition, revised and enlarged. Beirut, 
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for the Guidance of Labor Management Com.) Facct, Joserx. Science and A Plan 
a Washington, D.C.: United States Department of 
4 Labor, Div. Labor 1947. PP. 
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‘text introductory co courses in n sociology presents a logical 

and comprehensive description of society 2 and social behavior. 
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ia | ciples of sociology, and is especially des 
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By Ricwarp T. Stanford Univ ersity. Publications 


social structure—the tastabllieg of forms of social life. The author dissects - 
‘ society into its component systems: technologies, ideologies, and organiza- a 
the 


By STERLING 390 pages, $4. 50 


In this provocative new the tells in a logical and entertaining ¥ 
manner a fascinating story of the Indian and his culture. He takes the a 
point of view that the Amerindian is not a distinct racial type, but ‘rather Tae a 
the result of five separate migrations which began about 25,000 B.c. and es 
= ons about the modern red man. 
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